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eg Date, the greatest goal- 
corer in the history of Aus- 
tralian soccer, was often called 
the Don Bradman of football. The 
tough former Wallsend coalminer, 
later genial publican, was a genius 
in the Bradman mould. Like Brad- 
man, his freakish scoring during a 
stellar 17-year career from 1938 to 
1954 made him the most watched 
and talked about player in Aus- 
tralian soccer. His 664 goals at an 
extraordinary average of just under 
40 goals a season set an Australian 
record that still stands and is never 
likely to be broken. 
Even 50 years after he retired and 
15 years after his death, he is still 
the subject of awe and fascination, 
especially in his home city, New- 
castle, where he was known as “Mr 
Soccer”. 
The Reg Date story, however, is 
more than just a colourful tale 
about the making of a cham- 
pion and a boy who grew up ina 
coalmining community, nursing 
dreams of playing for club and 
country. It is part of the fascinat- 
ing history of the development of 
Soccer and the coalmining indus- 
try. which went hand-in-hand in 
Newcastle and the nearby northern 
coalfields, dating back to 1884. 
The book is set against that back- 
ground and not only honours Date, 
but also many other great foot- 
ballers of his era, who were part 
of that glorious history and helped 
lay the foundations for the modern 
game in Australia. 
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Foreword 


eg Date was a freak. There is no other way to describe him. He 
R= the greatest centre-forward I ever played with or against, and 
e is the best Australian born centre-forward I’ve ever seen in a 
lifetime of playing and watching football. 

When I was a growing up in Newcastle during World War 11 Reggie 
Date was the biggest name in soccer. He was every boy’s hero, and an 
idol to everyone else who played or followed the game. 

Even though I started my first-grade career with Adamstown Rose- 
buds, a bitter rival of Reg’s team, Wallsend, | initially followed Wallsend 
because my father used to take me to Crystal Palace, Wallsend’s home 
ground, to watch Reg play. He was fantastic. People can talk all they like 
about the scoring ability of modern day players, but I’ve never seen any- 
one who could score goals like Reg. He was in a class of his own. 

You wouldn’t believe some of the goals he scored, unless you were 
there to see them. From time-to-time today you see goals scored from 
seemingly impossible angles, but Datey used to do it all the time. While 
other players were thinking about what to do with the ball, he had it in 
the back of the net. He was unbelievable; a goal-scoring genius. 

It was also unbelievable how hard he could kick the ball, with either 
foot. When I first started playing we used big heavy leather balls. Every- 
one found them difficult to kick, especially when they were wet. 
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Yet, Reg used to belt them so hard he often injured goalkeepers and 
any defender who got in the way of one of his pile-drivers was likely to 
be knocked flat. 


The first time I was picked to play representative football was for 
North v South in 1949. Reg was centre-forward and captain of the North. 
It was a huge honour for me to be selected. But in the dressing room 
before the match I was more excited about being in the same team as Reg 
Date. There was such a special aura about him. At the time I could hardly 
believe it was happening. 

When I mentioned to one of the other players how I felt about playing 
with Reg Date for the first time he said: “Don’t worry, Doug, I feel the 
same way.” 

I finished up playing with Reg a number of times in international, 
State and NSW representative matches. All these years later I still con- 
sider it a huge honour to have had that privilege. It’s hard for people who 
didn’t see him play to understand just how good he was. He was not only 
a great player, but was also a great bloke who has left behind many won- 
derful memories, both as an iconic sportsman and as a friend. 

I am pleased that a book has finally been written to honour him and 
pay tribute to his magnificent contribution to Australian football. 

Doug Wendt 
Former Australian 
International — 2011. 


Newcastle born, Doug Wendt joined Adamstown 
Rosebuds in first division at the age of 21 in 1949. He 
then moved to Sydney where he played eight seasons 
with Auburn and later with Gladesville and Sydney 
Austral. A knee injury ended his career in 1961. He 
represented Australia six times, and NSW on more than 
20 occasions. 
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Reg Date in 1943 when he was first hailed as 
“The Don Bradman of Soccer”. 
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Introduction 


é Reg Date was the best Australian player I ever played with or 
against. He would have to go down as the top of them all. 9 
Allan Johns, former Australian international — 2010. 


er they have four legs or two. Reg Date, the man hailed in his 

day as the Don Bradman of Football, had two of the best. During 
a stellar career spanning 17 seasons before, during and after World War 
Il, his powerful legs, and a head topped with a trademark mass of black, 
curly hair, helped make him the greatest, and most devastating, goal- 
scorer in the history of Australian soccer, as it was then called. 

In his day, there was no bigger star in the game that he loved and 
played with a passion. His light shone almost as brightly over soccer as 
Bradman’s did over cricket. In the same way that Bradman was a run- 
scorer in excelcis, Date was a goal-scorer in excelsis. His 664 first-divi- 
sion goals at a record average of just under 40 a season over 17 years 
— from 1938 to 1954 — still stands and is never likely to be beaten. 

Paradoxically, Date is little known to the youthful modern genera- 
tion of football followers, except in his hometown Newcastle, where his 
deeds, on and off the field, are, justifiably, part of local legend. Yet, in his 
day, he was by far the game’s highest paid player and its most exciting 
drawcard. There was no one else like him. He was without peer. 

He was a remarkable footballer by any measure in any era, as much 
admired and hero-worshiped as modern Socceroo superstars such as 
Harry Kewell, Mark Viduka, Brett Emerton, Marcus Bresciano, Tim 
Cahill, Jason Culina and others. But none of these great players, or any 
other since he last kicked a football in competition more than 50 years 
ago has matched Date’s goal scoring, either in goal numbers or his freak- 
ish ability to score them. 

Only one man in Australian soccer history, Date’s superbly gifted 
mentor, Alf “Artie” Quill, can lay claim to have almost matched Date. 
Quill scored more goals than Date did, but over a much longer career and 
at 38 goals a season. Date’s superior goal average of just under 40 goals a 
season gives him the mantle as the Australian record-holder. 


A ustralians love champions. They take them to their hearts, wheth- 


ll 


Date, who died in 1995, at the age of 74, is still held in awe by those 
who saw him play, and is the subject of fascination among those who 
didn’t. A tough former coalminer and later genial publican, he was as 
much admired off the field as he was on it. 

As well as being a champion footballer, he was, to use the Australian 
vernacular, a champion bloke in the eyes of his vast army of followers. 

However, the Reg Date story is more than just a colourful tale about 
a football champion. It transcends football. It is inexorably linked with 
the story behind the growth of NSW soccer during and immediately after 
World War II, and also the rich soccer and coalmining history of the 
northern coalfields of NSW, particularly Wallsend, the outer Newcastle 
suburb, with which his name and fame is synonymous. 

Date was born in Wallsend and later lived there from the age of eight 
when he fell under the spell of its fanatical soccer culture, born out of the 
coalmines. The development of coalmining and soccer in both the New- 
castle region and the Illawarra region, on the South Coast of NSW, went 
hand-in-hand. 

Growing up a few streets away from Wallsend Football Club’s fa- 
mous home ground, Crystal Palace, inspired him to one day wear the 
club’s red and white colours. When he did it was his path to glory and 
greatness. 

Records came as easily to Date as they did to Bradman. As a preco- 
ciously talented schoolboy he once scored an astonishing 21 goals in a 
match, believed then to be a world record. 

By the time the curly headed youngster had graduated through the 
junior ranks, made a sensational first-grade debut at the age of 16 and 
completed a magnificent career mid-way through 1954 at the age of 33, 
he had represented his state and country with distinction and created an 
unsurpassed goal-scoring record that is now part of football legend, and 
always will be. 

Date was only 21 when they started calling him the Don Bradman 
of Australian soccer. By the end of his career and life there could be no 
more fitting epitaph. Bradman and Date had one thing in common — gen- 
ius, that rarest of natural gifts that can be defined but not explained. 

No one knows where genius comes from or why it is bestowed on 
some and not others, Bradman and Date were among the lucky ones to be 
so endowed. 
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As a senior player Date re-wrote Australian goal-scoring history. His 
wizardry included an Australian record nine goals in a first-division club 
match and eight playing for NSW against Queensland, a feat still etched 
in the memories of those who played that day, including Allan Johns. 

“It was an extraordinary performance and one I'll never forget,” 
Johns recalls. “Reg was an absolute freak when it came to scoring goals. 
Today’s football fans can’t comprehend just how good he was. You had 
to see him play to believe it.” 

The fact that Date was named in the Australian team of the century in 
2000 and in 2009 was the first player selected in the best Newcastle and 
northern coalfields team of the past 125 years is testament to his great- 
ness. Like Bradman, Date captained his country. 

While Date attracted more newspaper headlines than any other player 
of his era, and his mesmerising deeds remain indelibly imprinted in the 
most precious of human archives, the memories of those lucky enough 
to see him play, the fascinating, colourful and, at times, controversial 
Reg Date story has never been fully told — and it needs to be, not only 
to honour the genius of the man but also to honour the part he and many 
other fine footballers of his era played in the development of soccer in 
the years immediately leading up to the ethnic soccer revolution that was 
spawned by mass post-World War II European migration, and which, in 
turn, laid the foundations for modern football in Australia. 

The contemporary wisdom among today’s younger generation of 
football followers is that little or no soccer of any worthwhile standard 
was played in Australia prior to Australia’s first appearance in the World 
Cup in Germany in 1974. 

This unfavourable comparison between today’s football and the soc- 
cer played in the Date and earlier eras is unfair, at best, because of the 
huge differences in the conditions under which the game was played and 
the opportunities for players, then and now. 

To so lightly dismiss the standard of play in those earlier eras also 
reflects poorly on the players of the day which makes it even more im- 
portant to record what Date, and the many other fine players of his time, 
achieved and to give them due recognition so their contributions are not 
lost as memories fade, and, ultimately, disappear. Too much valuable soc- 
cer history has already gone unrecorded and unappreciated. 
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Working class hero, Reg Date, in later life as a 
genial publican. 
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Prologue 
A Working Class Hero 


he smiles have it. They tell their own story about Reg Date. In 
Wallsend and Newcastle, and towns scattered across the northern 

coalfields of NSW, faces still light up when people talk with awe, 
pride and sometimes raw emotion about the time they saw or met “the 
sreat Reggie Date”. 
ven though he last played football more than half a century ago, and 
died in 1995, he hasn’t been forgotten. Nor is it likely that he ever will 
be. It’s the Australian way to perpetually honour and remember sporting 
heroes, more so working class heroes, and especially those endowed with 
football genius and the common touch. Date had both of these qualities, 
in abundance. The name Date is equally etched in the memories of an 
older generation of soccer players and followers from Sydney and NSW 
South Coast clubs who still sing his praise, despite having felt the sting 
of defeat as the result of the magic in his boots and head. 

Australia has produced many magnificent footballers — or soccer 
players, as they used to be called for much of the game’s existence in this 
country — but Reg Date’s special talents made him unique. He was one of 
a kind. 

The dictionary contains insufficient superlatives to describe the 
method and manner of his goal-scoring genius, nor the impact he had 
on Australian soccer in the 17 seasons, from 1938 to 1954, but particu- 
larly during and immediately after World War II, when he dominated the 
game, much as Don Bradman did in cricket, as Clive Churchill — “The 
ittle Master” — did in rugby league in his day, and as other supremely 
gifted individuals, such as Greg Norman in golf, Rod Laver in tennis and 
Heather Mackay in squash, did in their sports in their eras. The fact that 
Date played for Australia in only five “A” international Test matches, and 
in 21 international matches overall — for Australia, NSW and Northern 
Districts — disguises and misleads when judging his genius. 
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He should have played many more times for his country but for his 
mystery banishment from international football for three years — from 
1948 to 1950 — due to jealousy, politics and outrageous petty officialdom. 
This blot on his career, through no fault of his own, hurt the great sports- 
man and reflects no credit on the administrators responsible. 

As detailed later in the book, he was dropped from the Australian 
team at the height of his career, causing him to miss two overseas tours, 
to New Zealand and South Africa, when he should have been the first or 
one of the first picked. Worst of all, neither Date, nor any of his army of 
followers, ever found out why he was banished. Date went to his grave in 
1995 still not knowing. The reasons are finally revealed for the first time 
later in this book, ending a 60-year mystery. It’s as well that Date isn’t 
alive to read about his disgraceful treatment by the national selectors of 
the day [See Chapter 19]. 

Date was world-class. He received numerous offers to play in Scot- 
land and England, where the Premier League is still regarded as the 
pinnacle of world soccer. At the height of his career in 1947, Cardiff City, 
then one of the giants of British football, asked him to “name his own 
price” to sign for them. 

He rejected this and other opportunities to play in the United King- 
dom mainly because the money he could earn as a fully professional foot- 
baller wouldn’t have compensated for having to play in the cold and mud 
of English or Scottish winters. Also, he didn’t fancy leaving Newcastle. 
Date loved Newcastle. 

“A beaut place,” he once said. “I’ve never wanted to live anywhere 
else.” 

A tough coalminer before he became a publican, Date asked for and 
gave no quarter on or off the football field. Thickset, with broad shoul- 
ders and powerful legs, he was a natural athlete. It was almost as if he 
was born to play football, no matter the shape of the ball. Proof of that 
was that he could just as easily have become a rugby league champion. 

At the height of his career he flirted briefly with the idea of switching 
to rugby league. He was considered good enough to play for Australia as 
a centre-three quarter. His solid build was more suited to rugby league 
than soccer. It was to his great credit, and a mark of his ability, that he 
reached the lofty heights that he did in a game that favours nimbleness 
over brawn. 
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Fortunately for soccer, Date rejected lucrative offers to switch codes 
and play rugby league [See Chapter 14]. 

As with most people, fate or destiny, call it what you will, had many 
influences over his life. especially when he was young. Fate played a 
hand in an incident involving his violent father that, indirectly, launched 
his amazing career. Because of the incident, when Reg was aged eight, he 
was sent to live with his grandparents at Wallsend, where he was exposed 
to an all-pervading soccer culture. Had the incident not occurred he may 
never have become a footballer. 

Not long after Reg moved to Wallsend, a new sporting idol, a young 
cricketer called Don Bradman, blazed into the national limelight through 
his heroic deeds with the bat. The legend of Bradman practising his 
batting skills as a boy by hitting a golf ball against a tankstand, using a 
cricket stump, inspired Reg to similarly practise for soccer, in his case 
kicking and heading a tennis ball for hours on end against the brick wall 
of a power station near his grandparents’s home. 

Watching him one day, his doting grandmother, his first football men- 
tor, confidently predicted: He'll play for Australia some day.” She was 
right. What she couldn’t possibly have foreseen was that he would also 
become the game’s greatest goal-scorer and create a legend for terrorising 
goalkeepers and defenders with the tremendous power of his shots. 

Reg’s gift for soccer first became obvious after he enrolled at the age 
of eight at the local Plattsburg Super Primary School, a few streets away 
from his grandparents’s home. His teachers quickly realised he was a 
champion in the making. 

His talent confounded and excited. Little wonder. Playing in school 
and Saturday matches as a schoolboy he scored 748 goals in six seasons 
at an average of more than seven goals a match [See Chapter 3]. 

People still shake their head in wonder when they hear about his 21 
goals in one inter-school fixture. It was typical of the reaction that fol- 
lowed him throughout his career. 

After making a memorable senior debut for Wallsend at the age of 
16, a match in which he scored a sensational, headline-making goal in 
the first half, Date was hailed as the best junior footballer in Australia. In 
the seasons that followed, this ruggedly handsome youth with film-star 
appeal, a larrikin streak and deadly ability in front of goal confirmed his 
greatness and established that he was a class or two above everyone else. 
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He could have been a class or three, or even higher, had he trained 
properly in senior football, but training was never his strong point. 

Wallsend miner and friend, Alwyn Watkins, who helped Reg get his 
job in the pit, said: “He didn’t have to train because he was so much bet- 
ter than the rest of us.” 

Given the defensive changes in the modern game it is impossible to 
imagine that anyone will ever better his record of 664 goals in 17 first- 
class seasons. The skilful and cultured Alf “Artie” Quill, is the only 
player to have scored more goals in first-division football, 802. But Quill 
played six more seasons than Date. Had Date played for the same period 
and continued scoring at the same rate that he did throughout his shorter 
career, he would easily have smashed Quill’s record aggregate. 

Quill — often described as having ballet dancer’s feet — was more 
skilful and elegant than Date. Quill played with the finesse of a violinist. 
Date also had plenty of skill and finesse, but his gifts were more those of 
a strident trumpeter who could jolt audiences with explosive brilliance. 

Shortly before he died in 1997, Quill, unreservedly, said that his- 
tory should record that Date was the better player. although Date, always 
modest about his achievements, felt the reverse, saying: “T owe Artie a 
great deal for all he taught me.” 

Arguments about who was the best still rage, but a jury showing due 
diligence would cast the vote in Date’s favour, despite Quill’s admirable 
qualities and scoring record. 

Despite the arguments for and against their merits, there can be no 
contradictory discussion about them as a dual scoring force. 

Playing alongside each other for nine seasons for Wallsend they 
formed by far the deadliest goal-scoring partnership in the history of 
Australian football. They used to feed of each other’s play like maraud- 
ing lions — an “irresistible duo”, as The Newcastle Morning Herald's 
soccer writer, Jack Matthews, described them. Quill is among those other 
superbly talented players whose contributions to pre and post-World War 
I soccer are honoured in this book [See Chapter 26). 

In his era, few players in any sport aroused more excitement and 
emotions than Date. Crowds roared with feverish excitement every time 
he received the ball, sensing something special was about to happen, and 
it usually did. Date bad the ability to dominate and win games with a 
consistency unmatched by any other player. 
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Throughout his long career he scored goals in thunderous profusion, 
‘ten three. four and sometimes more in the space of a few minutes to lift 
ce from imminent defeat to glorious victory. His presence smashed 
d records everywhere he played. Excited spectators often crowded 
eto fields to engulf and applaud him for electrifying, match-winning 
performances. 

Date played 14 of his 17 seasons wearing the Wallsend club’s fa- 

red and white strip that gave its first division team the name “The 
Red Devils”, or “The Bolshies”, the latter because the flag symbolising 
Rassia’s Bolshevik revolution was also red. Coalminers and the Bol- 
Ks had a lot in common in terms of working class struggles. Due 
-dible goal scoring Date became known as the “Wizard of the 


Soishies . 

A moment that still lives in many memories was the day he scored 
ts 600th career goal, at Crystal Palace. Spectators stormed onto the field 
at the end of the match and carried him shoulder-high like a conquering 
sero. reminiscent of the day players shouldered a young Don Bradman 
m the Sydney Cricket Ground after he had scored his world record 
2 not out playing for NSW against Queensland in 1930, a few months 
before he departed for England where he devastated and humiliated 
nd’s bowling attack in Australia’s Ashes winning tour during the 
sh summer that year. 

In the other three years of his career Date controversially donned the 
>k-and-gold of Sydney’s Canterbury-Bankstown Club after signing 
for a record fee that made him the highest paid footballer of any code in 
- It was controversial partly because of the stunning size of the fee 
= those austere wartime years and partly because Canterbury’s “poach- 

* of Date, along with three other.top Wallsend players in 1945, caused 
ar riot among Wallsend supporters. The transfers, that decimated the 
’s playing ranks, so angered the supporters they threatened to destroy 
she Crystal Palace ground as a protest against the club officials who al- 
ed it to happen. 

Canterbury-Bankstown was a club in desperate trouble and finan- 

ly crippled after two years in a new Inter-city breakaway competition 
emed in 1943. They were on the verge of disbanding and banked on 

‘o save the club from extinction. He did. In three phenomenal years 
© played the best football of his career, broke club and Australian goal- 
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scoring records, and helped Canterbury win every major title, including 
their first premiership in 57 years. As importantly, his magic crowd ap- 
peal refilled the club’s empty coffers to overflowing [See Chapter 11]. 

Date relished his time with Canterbury-Bankstown, but his heart was 
always in Newcastle and Wallsend, which nurtured his early talent and 
shaped his path in life as a footballer and a man. 

For all his fame and fortune, Date never forgot Wallsend or the values 
of his working-class upbringing. Growing up amongst coalminers, a 
tough, courageous breed to whom mateship and supporting each other, 
born out of the danger of their work, helped mould his character. 

Men who work in pits depend on each other for their safety and their 
lives. Reg well knew the perils of underground mining. For most of 
the war years — he was then in his early 20s — he worked with pick and 
shovel at the coalface as a contract miner, the most dangerous and physi- 
cally demanding of all jobs in the pit. 

Soccer history is so deeply entwined with the history of coal mines 
and working class struggles in Newcastle, and the nearby northern 
coalfields, it was little wonder that Date became a working class hero 
equal in stature to other sporting idols born in the Newcastle area, such 
as boxing’s Les Darey, cricket’s Doug Walters and rugby league’s Clive 
Churchill. Along with Date, all are honoured in the Hunter Region Sport- 
ing Hall of Fame. 

Even though the underground coal mines around Wallsend, Cessnock, 
Kurri Kurri, Weston and other towns in the northern coalfields have long 
since closed they are not forgotten, nor is Reg Date. Memories abound, 

Apart from his mammoth goal-scoring, an enduring memory of Date 
is of the ferocious power of his shots. Few, if any, Australian players have 
ever kicked the ball harder, or with such deadly accuracy. Left or right 
foot didn’t matter to Date. And it didn’t matter whether the ball was on 
the ground, high or low, on the rise or bouncing awkwardly. His hours 
of training with a tennis ball as a boy made certain his body shape and 
positioning were always perfection, or close enough to it. 

His cannon ball drives often injured goalkeepers, who feared him in 
much the same way that batsmen in cricket a few years later feared the 
express bowling of Dennis Lillee and Jeff Thompson in their prime. 

Luckless defenders who got in the road of Date’s pile-drivers were 
often knocked senseless. At Crystal Palace a fearsomely struck penalty 
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st Corrimal in 1943 tore a hole in the net, then knocked a paling off 
ce 20 metres behind the goal. 

Football historian, Harry Hetherington, witnessed the amazing event 

a wide-eyed lad of 15. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t been there to see it,” he said 
ears later. He conceded the net might have been a bit rotten, but the 
paling probably wasn’t. The crowd behind the goal scattered in 
ght as the ball whistled past. 

In another match between Canterbury and Goodyear at Sydney’s 
Lambert Park, Goodyear’s international goalkeeper, Norm Conquest, just 
ged to deflect a sizzling Date drive around the post. The ball had 
been driven with such tremendous force that it continued on and knocked 

ver a spectator standing in the crowd behind the goal. 

Harry Hetherington, now in his 80s, still rates Date as the greatest 
Australian goal striker he has ever seen, and argues his case factually and 
ehemently when comparing Date’s talents and record against all other 
stralian stars, including the super-stars of today. 

Arguably, the ultimate tribute to Date’s genius was that he was the 
most closely marked player in the history of Australian soccer. Often 

or three opposition players were instructed to try and starve him of 
ball and stop him scoring, usually to no avail. Even against tightly 
packed defences he would inevitably find a way to goal, sometimes with 
the stealth of a pickpocket, other times with changes of pace, canny posi- 
sonal play or using his strength to bustle opponents off the ball. 

Doug Wendt, who played against him as a defender said: “He was an 
absolute handful. You could never tell what he was going to do. If you 
e him an inch he’d take a mile. He’d be past you in a flash and have 
the bail in the back of the net in the. blink an eye.” 

South Africa gave Date his sternest test during their 1947 Australian 
sour. They used the third back system — not seen in Australia before — to 
and mark him out of the game. The tactic involved their centre-half 
dowing Date’s every move. The tactic curbed Date’s scoring, but his 
eenius still couldn’t be quelled. 

In the first four matches of the tour the close marking only gave Date 
scoring chances. Seven of his shots thundered into the back of the net. 
other five, some from acute angles, cannoned off the crossbar or goal 
posts. with the startled goalkeeper hopelessly beaten. Spectators said the 
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noise of the ball hitting the posts echoed around the ground like the crack 
of a rifle. Date’s play during the series brought glowing praise from the 
South Africans. The team manager, Mr J. Barbour, described Date as the 
best centre forward any of the South Africans had ever seen. 

This included those in the touring party who had played professional- 
ly in England. Barbour said that Date could play with any team anywhere 
in the world [See Chapter 14]. 

To sports followers, drawing comparisons between Date and the great 
Don Bradman may appear to be ridiculous, like comparing an obscure 
star with the universe. If he were alive today, Date, who was always mod- 
est about his achievements — he had a cupboard full of Australian and 
representative blazers but rarely wore them — would be embarrassed by 
any comparison with Bradman whose venerated name stands supreme in 
Australian sport and is as much a part of the Australian ethos as the wat- 
Ue and the kangaroo. 

This is understandable since cricket has such a special place in the 
hearts of most Australians that many regard the post of Australian cricket 
captain as being more important than that of Prime Minister. Yet, in 
Newcastle and the coalfields and those working class suburbs of Sydney 
where soccer was first played in Australia and had a strong and loyal fol- 
lowing, Date was very much a sporting hero in the Bradman mould, par- 
ticularly during the difficult and troubled years of World War II when his 
freakish performances excited, inspired and lifted the spirits of those who 
followed the sport, much as Bradman’s mammoth scoring did in cricket 
during the bleak years of the Great Depression in the 1930s. 

The reason that Date didn’t achieve the national recognition or ac- 
claim that Bradman did was because soccer didn’t attract the same pa- 
triotic fervour as cricket, didn’t enjoy the same universal popularity and 
was played on a much smaller stage before smaller crowds. 

But comparisons between these two iconic sportsmen are still re]- 
evant and appropriate. Bradman’s name is so enshrined in the Australian 
psyche that to be described as having given a Bradman-like performance 
has long been regarded as the ultimate praise for individual excellence, In 
Date’s case being hailed as “The Don Bradman of Soccer” was a fitting 
description and recognition for his great achievements, 

There can be no sustainable argument that, statistically, Date didn’t 
give Bradman-like performances because, apart from Alf Quill, his goal- 
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scoring clearly outshone all others. After Date and Quill, the next high- 
est goal-scorer in Australian soccer was the rough-and-tumble Cessnock 
nd of the 1940s and 1950s, Jack Drinkwater, who scored 199 goals 
fewer than Date over a much longer career, at just over half Date’s sea- 
sonal average [See Chapter 26]. 

Ironically, genius often makes strange bedfellows. While there is a 
statistical basis for comparing Bradman and Date they were poles apart 
= character and personality. In both respects, Date was more like the 
boyant, fun-loving Keith Miller, with whom he occasionally shared 
onvivial ale when Keith used to work for the company running the 
English football pools in Australia. 

Bradman’s ultra conservative upbringing in leafy Bowral, on the 
southern highlands of NSW, was in sharp contrast to Date’s tough coal 
ng background. Throughout his life Bradman was a model of con- 
servatism in all things and became increasingly protective of his privacy 
= seeking refuge from the relentless shadow of his unwanted fame. 

Date was the opposite. He was a colourful, larger-than-life charac- 
- who, as well as being a soccer champion, liked to drink, fight and 
endearing qualities for a quintessential Aussie hero. His larrikin 
eanor and outspoken criticism of football administrators didn’t do 
any favours and undoubtedly played a part in preventing him from 
presenting Australia and NSW more times than he did. But in Newcas- 
where he was a genial publican for more than 30 years — at Dudley 
Wickham — he became a legend in his own lifetime. Such was his 
larity and fame that he was widely known in Newcastle sporting and 
business circles as “Mr Soccer”. 

Colourful stories about Date as a player and a publican still abound, 
ding the time he had a bare knuckle fight in the backyard of his pub 
with a former middleweight boxing champion, Ritchie Sands, a member 
: Australia’s most famous boxing family, except that Reg, at the time, 
n't know who he was. The fight, referred to later in the book, had a 
bizarre ending. 

Date has had his critics over the years, some disbelieving of stories 
about how good he was, others seeking to diminish his achievements by 
aecrying the standard of football in his era, not taking into account that 
te conditions then were vastly different from those of today, through no 
of the players. 
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There were no Ferrari-owning professionals in Date’s day. Many 
players didn’t even own cars. Training was haphazard. Formal coaching 
was non-existent. Not even the Australian side had a coach. 

The balls were heavier, the playing surfaces, compared to those of to- 
day, were more like cow paddocks. Most importantly of all, there was no 
professional football. All players had jobs and trained when they could. 
One of Australia’s most illustrious all-time players, Joe Marston, was 
making paint brushes for a living shortly before he received his offer to 
become a full-time professional in England. 

Soccer then was essentially an amateur sport. Like everyone else, 
Marston was paid a pittance playing for his Sydney club, Leichhardt-An- 
nandle. The match fee playing for Australia against South Africa in 1947 
was a miserable £5, about $50 in today’s money. Even Date, the highest 
paid player in Australia, needed to have a job. 

The often-heard assertion that today’s players are far more skilled 
than yesterday's players, and therefore superior, is flawed when exam- 
ined in the context of the differences in the way soccer was played then 
and now, and the opportunities available to players. The same applies 
in most sports, where coaching, training methods and opportunities to 
develop skills have changed dramatically over the years. 

For example, it would be a grave injustice to diminish the perform- 
ances of Australia’s golden girl of swimming, triple Olympic Gold 
Medallist in the 100-metres freestyle, Dawn Fraser, just because her 
world record winning time of 59.5 seconds at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics 
wouldn’t have qualified her to even compete at the Beijing Olympics in 
2008. The same applies to many other sportsmen and sportswomen. 

Undoubtedly, there were more skilful ball players than Date. He 
didn’t have the same artistry as Quill or many other great players of his 
and other eras. But what set him apart from everyone else was that he 
was a goal-scoring match-winner without peer, and is still regarded so to 
this day by his contemporaries who played with and against him. 

As detailed later in the book, criticisms of Date and the cultural cringe 
towards the type of football played in his era not only do Date an injus- 
tice, but also do an injustice to the many other outstanding footballers 
of that era, who, given the same opportunities and advantages as today’s 
players, would be stars now, just as they were then. How Date, or other 
great players of those times, would fare in the modern game is, of course, 
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very much open to conjecture. Comparing great sportsman from one era 
another can be a meaningless exercise because of the different condi- 
tons under which they played. 
But a relevant observation on the subject was often made by prob- 
ly the best placed authority of all to comment on such comparisons, Sir 
Donald Bradman, a close observer of cricket’s passing parade of cham- 
pions for more than 70 years as a Test player, Australian selector and 
et elder statesman. Sir Donald had no hesitation in naming the best 
ers he ever saw, but was always reluctant to compare players from 
erent eras because of the differences in the conditions they experi- 
ed. However, he firmly believed that great players of one era would 
make great players in another, given the same opportunities. As with 
cricket so with football, or any other sport for that matter. 
Given equal opportunity, Reg Date would no doubt be as sensational 
xday as he was in the 1940s and 1950s, in the same way that a cricketer 
ike Keith Miller, a super-star of the immediate post-war era, would be a 
sensation in modern cricket, particularly in the one-day and 20-20 for- 
And imagine the super-stardom Bradman would enjoy if he were 
ull around to pick up a bat. 
There can be no dispute that general skill levels in modern football 
junior and senior — are superior to those when Date played. Better 
eaching and training, better facilities, better equipment, in fact, better 
rything flowing from the introduction of fully professional football 
= Australia, and the growing popularity of the sport, has improved the 
game exponentially. 
The old-style, kick-and-rush football used by the English, Scottish 
and Welsh coalminers who pioneered soccer in this country well over a 
century ago has gradually given way to a modern game largely measured 
skill and artistry. And no-one wants to see the clock turned back. But 
ability to juggle balls on feet doesn’t automatically mean a superior 
ability to score goals. And it doesn’t automatically follow that the game 
2s played by Date and others in earlier years had little or no worth, as 
some suggest. It certainly doesn’t deserve the derision it provokes among 
some of today’s critics. 
Undoubtedly, the game was played with less skill, but it is argu- 
able which era provided the more exciting spectacle — the modern era 
dominated by defence and the philosophy of win at any cost, or the old 
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era, equally dominated by the will to win, but using up to five attacking 
forwards with goals often coming like rain. 

No-one who ever watched Date in full flight. rampaging toward goal, 
ball at his feet, weaving past and pushing off opponents, and then al- 
most tearing the back out of the net to tumultuous roars of approval from 
crowds packed like sardines into grounds from Wallsend to Woonona, 
and dozens of others in between, would ever consider most of the foot- 
ball played back then as being dull or boring. 

Inter-club and inter-city rivalry was fierce and added to the intensity 
and excitement of the competition and spectacle. One example of a match 
played with such furious enthusiasm was the 1946 O’Brien Shield final at 
Sydney’s Lambert Park where Date’s team, Canterbury-Bankstown, and 
Leichhardt-Annandale played each other almost to a standstill in a 14- 
goal thriller. 

Canterbury won 8-6. Date scored six of Canterbury’s goals, and in the 
process set what was claimed to be a new record for the most first-divi- 
sion goals scored in a season, 73. It was spellbinding action from begin- 
ning to end; a dream spectacle for the spectators. Imagine the crowds that 
would pour into A League matches with such regular offering. 

No matter what doubts are raised about Date’s ability or how he 
would fare in the modern game, statistics make their own judgment about 
his extraordinary career and deserved honoured place in the pantheon 
of Australian football history. While statistics are not automatically a 
definitive measure of greatness, they can carry undeniable testimony, 
as in Bradman’s case. On Bradman’s retirement, the English cricket 
writer R.C. Robertson-Glasgow wrote that Bradman’s batting figures, 
including his Test average of 99.94, were unanswerable when it came to 
comparing the all-time greats, and added: “You can’t answer them. They 
don’t speak. They exist and will exist; a monument more enduring than 
bronze.” 

Despite changes in cricket, and the emergence of such wonderful 
players as Barry Richards, Graham Pollock, Viv Richards, Sachin Ten- 
dulkar, Brian Lara, Sunil Gavaskar, Gary Sobers, Greg Chappell, David 
Gower, Ricky Ponting and many others since that was written in 1949, 
Bradman’s feats still stand supreme and remain undiminished in the eyes 
of the cricket world. As with Bradman, Date’s phenomenal goal-scor- 
ing record, 664 goals at just under 40 per season, has endured the test of 
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time. and is likely to do so for as long as the game is played. Inevitably, 
the case for Reg Date’s lofty place in football history will not go unchal- 
tenged by those who never saw him play, although in such cases natural 
scepticism will no doubt play a part. As Neville Cardus, arguably the 
sreatest of all cricket writers, once ventured, it is natural for those of 
the present day to become impatient and take refuge in scepticism when 
confronted with the glorification of old masters and glowing tales about 
past sporting heroes. 

This book in praise of Date will no doubt attract its share of sceptics 
but it’s to be hoped that any scepticism is tempered by the words and 
wisdom of another great Australian Test cricketer, Sam Loxton, when 
talking about Don Bradman. Loxton was a member of Bradman’s 1948 
‘incibles, the only team ever to go through an Ashes cricket tour of 
nd undefeated. The question most asked of Loxton by modern-day 
et enthusiasts is: “Was Bradman really as good as everyone says?” 
Sam’s stock response is: “You'd better believe it.-He was streets 
ahead of anyone else. To realise just how good Bradman was you had to 
see him play.” As with Bradman, so with Date. 

How good was Date? While his record speaks for itself, Northern 
Soccer News in 1966, noted: “Date was a magnificent player and would 
have been so in any era, in any company, in any land.” 

In the author’s view and that of many others who saw him play — or 
played with or against him — nothing since has caused that judgment to 
be altered. That’s why this book honours the man, the game and those 
other players who contributed to a magnificent football tradition in the 
years before the start of the modern era in the late 1950s. 

A measure of that contribution is that between the time of Australia’s 
first ever international match, against New Zealand in 1922, and the end 
of 2010, 97 Newcastle and northern coalfields born players, including 
Date, have represented Australia in officially sanctioned “A” internation- 
al Test matches, although many more have represented in “B” interna- 
tonals, including in Tests against China, England and visiting club sides, 
such as Hajduk-Split and FK Austria. 

As with all stories there is always a beginning. The real starting point 
r the Reg Date story revolves around the coalminers whose love of 
otball gave birth to the game in Newcastle and the surrounding coal- 


Chapter 1 
A Football Dream 


\ , y allsend Shopping Plaza, in suburban north-western Newcastle, 
gives no hint it stands on hallowed ground. Yet, under the 
shops and tiled floor, where hundreds of shoppers walk daily, 
seemingly oblivious of a glorious history beneath their feet, is a rectangle 
of earth, 80 yards wide by 100 yards long, in the old Imperial measure. It 
was once a football field of dreams. 

Before it disappeared under bulldozers’s blades in 1983 it was a 
famous football battleground called Crystal Palace, home of Australia’s 
third oldest soccer club, Wallsend’s “Red Devils”, so nicknamed because 
of their red-and-white strip that struck fear into the heart of many an op- 
ponent and stirred partisan locals to a frenzy. 

For nearly 60 years, through a world war and the Great Depression, 
Crystal Palace helped lift Wallsend’s spirits, a haven to escape, if only 
for 90-minutes, the burdens of life in a mining community where putting 
food on the table was often a struggle, and danger rode with every cage 
lowering men deep underground to earn a living in the surrounding pits. 

Every winter during home matches, Crystal Palace erupted as crowds 
packed the old wooden grandstand and stood 10-deep around the pitch to 
watch their team, their roars of delight or groans of disappointment echo- 
ing in waves out over Wallsend telling those who couldn’t make it to a 
match the ebb and flow of fortunes inside the ground. 

An inhibiting, cauldron-like place for visiting teams, Crystal Palace 
was the scene of many an epic battle. It was also the ground that stirred 
in the heart of an eight-year-old a dream of playing for club and country. 
His name was Reg Date. In time, record crowds would flock there to 
chant his name and pay him homage. 

Battling Wallsend on their home ground, packed with delirious parti- 

* san locals, thirsty for victory, was never easy. The spectre of encounter- 
ing Reg Date made a visit to Crystal Palace even more feared in the years 
he played for Wallsend between 1938 and 1944 and from 1948 to 1954. 
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Even in his twilight years as a player, when his weight ballooned and 
be had lost his pace due to his sedentary life as publican, he was still the 
most feared goal-scorer in Australian football. 

Wallsend — and Crystal Palace — will be forever linked with Date’s 
e, in the same way that Bowral is remembered for Bradman and 
2es like Lithgow bask in the glories of two of its greats, Labor Prime 
ister, Ben Chifley, and Olympic sprinter, Marjorie Jackson, “The 
gow Flash”. . 
Despite his ultimate fame and success Date, to his credit, never forgot 
ground that first inspired him or the debt he owed to Wallsend. He al- 
ways felt proud, and lucky, to have been born and raised in the close-knit, 
erous-hearted mining community that nurtured his rare and special 
football talent as a boy and held him to its heart as a senior footballer. 
Nor did he ever forget the part that coalminers played in his upbrii 
Their toughness, resilience, independence of spirit, courage and mate- 

ip — born out of the dangers of working in the pits — helped mould his 
racter and shape his life, on and off the football field. 
Men who worked in the pits had to be tough, and show courage. It 
was dirty, dangerous work, a hard way to make a “quid”, as miners used 
to say. Reg, who for a time worked at the coalface with pick and shovel, 
was renowned for his courage and toughness. 

So too were the miners’s wives. who lived constantly with the dan- 
eers faced by their menfolk. It bred within them a stoicism that served 
em well through the many hard times of the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s, 

d earlier, especially when hunger gnawed at bellies during frequent 
olonged strikes as miners fought for better pay and safety conditions 
from generally unsympathetic and greedy mine owners. 

Miners, or course, aren’t alone in showing courage, mateship and sup- 
port for each other in dire times. These admirable qualities are a national 
it. People from all walks of life, from the earliest pioneering days to 
© present, have displayed such attributes in nation building and in times 
f trouble, no more so than during disastrous floods and bushfires. But, in 
any ways, the coalminers, who earned their living underground in often 
diabolical and unsafe conditions in the first half of last century, symbol- 

se the mateship that is an essential part of the Australian character and 
hos. During a rousing a speech in the coalfields town of Cessnock in 
the 1950s a former Governor General, Sir William Slim, a distinguished 


j 
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soldier, said: “Give me 1,000 coalminers and I will gladly lead them 
against 5,000 or more of the enemy.” It was a remark for the moment in 
front of an audience packed with miners, but it was none-the-less heart- 
felt. 

The moral fibre of men who worked in the pits, and the high stand- 
ards of personal and community behaviour that such men generally set 
for themselves, and their familities, helped mould the character of many 
fine footballers born and bred in Newcastle and the coalfields, including 
Reg Date. 

The Date story and, the history of soccer in Wallsend and the broader 
history and growth of soccer allied to the development of the coalmining 
industry in the lower Hunter Valley, are irrevocably entwined. 

For the most part, the men who worked in the pits introduced and 
pioneered the game in the north. At the height of the underground mining 
boom, many thousands of men, large numbers of them from the “mother 
country”, the United Kingdom, the birthplace of modern-day football, 
were employed in shaft and drift-tunnel mines right across the region. 

The centre of the boom started to shift from the lower to the mid- 
Hunter in the late 1950s and early 1960s when the original mines, many 
of them well over half a century old, started to close, one-by-one, as un- 
derground mining became economically unviable. Not even the replace- 
ment of men with machines at the coalface could save them. With the 
underground closures the centre of the industry gradually moved north up 
the valley to the predominantly open cut operations around Singleton and 
Muswellbrook. 

In its hey-day, Wallsend, and neighbouring West Wallsend, a fierce 
football rival with an equally proud football history, serviced a number of 
mines, including Stockrington No 1, where Reg used to work. They were 
busy, bustling times. The Newcastle & Wallsend Coal Company sank 
the shaft for their first mine the “A” Pit, in 1859. Wallsend sprung up 
around it. Houses soon replaced tents. Within a short time, 6,000 people 
were living in neighbouring Wallsend and Plattsburg, the villages divided 
by the railway line — Wallsend to the south and Plattsburg to the north. 
Wallsend and Plattsburg were originally separate municipalities, but 
merged as Wallsend Municipality in 1915. The “A” Pit, which employed 
900 men, was followed by the “B” and “C” pits. Thirty three hotels were 
needed to quench the miners’s thirst. 
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is somewhat more subdued. Although still 

late model cars in the shopping plaza car park and 
new homes rising alongside old wooden miners’s cottages in surround- 

ing streets tell of changing times and a more affluent modern-day society. 
But some things never change. 

Wallsend hasn’t forgotten its heritage. The special pride, spirit and 
courage that so influenced Reg Date in his youth still lives within its 
heart. So does a rich football and mining history. As history now records, 
coalmining, and the steel industry that followed the establishment of 
the coal industry, played defining roles in the growth of soccer as well 
as being the major driving forces in the development of Newcastle and 
the lower Hunter region, which is still the largest coal producing area in 
NSW. 

Aborigines used coal for fuel well before the first European discovery 
by Lieutenant John Shortland, largely by chance. He was on his way back 
to Sydney from Port Stephens, just north of Newcastle, after pursuing 
runaway convicts, when, in September, 1797, he entered the mouth of 
what was later named the Hunter River, after the Governor of NSW, Gov- 
emnor John Hunter. He saw coal littered around the shoreline. Newcastle, 
inally called Coal River, grew out of the commercial exploitation of 
his coal discovery. 

When Governor Hunter left the colony in 1800, his successor, Goy- 
emnor Phillip King, a more progressive and astute manager, established 
a small penal settlement in 1802 near the mouth of the Hunter River. A 
eroup of the most dangerous and rebellious convicts from Sydney were 
sent to Newcastle to work the first mines. The settlement had the reputa- 
tion of being a “hell-hole”. The working and living conditions were harsh 
in the extreme. Welsh, Scottish and British migrant miners took over 
from the convicts when the penal settlement was closed in 1828. 

These early miners played a form of football, that had its beginnings 
in the middle ages. However, football as a recognisable code didn’t 
eventuate in England until 1863 when, over a period of weeks, a group of 
enthusiasts representing 12 public schools in the South of England drew 
up the first rules for what became known as British or English Rules 
Football, the foundation of the modern worldwide game. Rugby Football 
had been codified a few years earlier. The essential differences between 
the two was that British Rules Football allowed only the “dribbling” 
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of a round ball with the feet, rather than passing it with the hands, as in 
Rugby. Rugby-style tackling was also eliminated. Once rules had been 
established, British Football developed rapidly, especially in the coalmin- 
ing areas of England, Scotland and Wales. It spread to Australia as skilled 
miners made the long voyage from Britain to the new colony, bringing 
with them their love of the game. Soccer and coalmining in Newcastle 
and the north grew up and prospered together. 

A company owned and founded by mining baron brothers, John 
and Alexander Brown, of Scottish descent, played the dominant role in 
the development of the coal industry, and, in turn, football, through its 
employment of migrant miners who started the first northern football 
club. Other clubs were formed as new mines opened. J. & A. Brown first 
started mining at Four Mile Creek, East Maitland, in 1843. Rapid expan- 
sion of the company followed. Its most important acquisition as far as 
soccer was concerned was the purchase in 1859 of a mine at Minmi, near 
Wallsend. Minmi — the aboriginal name for a large water lilly common to 
the area — was the birthplace of soccer in northern NSW. 

Minmi Rangers, the first club, was formed there in 1884, only four 
years after Australia’s first official football match under English Associa- 
tion Rules was played between the first official club, Wanderers, and an 
unlikely opponent, a team chosen from the First XV rugby union team at 
Parramatta’s elite King’s School. 

The match was on Parramatta Common on August 14, 1880. Re- 
splendent in knee-length knickerbockers and wearing a blue and white 
strip with the Southern Cross patriotically displayed over the left breast, 
Wanderers were too strong for the students, winning 5-0. 

Soccer matches had been played earlier elsewhere in Australia, 
including one reported by a local newspaper in Hobart in 1879, but the 
Wanderers match is recognised as the first to have official standing be- 
cause it led to the formation in 1882 of Australia’s first football associa- 
tion, The Southern British Football Association, sometimes referred as 
the New South Wales English Football Association. The name changed in 

1898 to the NSW British Football Association. Queensland and Victoria 
formed their own associations in 1884, followed by Western Australia in 
1896 and South Australia in 1902. 

English-born schoolmaster, John Fletcher, regarded as the “father” 

of Australian football, called the meetings at which both the Wanderers 
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lub and the new association were formed. He played for Wanderers in 

r historic first match. The son of a wealthy barrister, Fletcher won 
England Oxford University Blue in athletics before accepting a posi- 
on to teach at a private boys school at Moss Vale, on the NSW Southern 
hlands. He was horrified to find a culture of bullying and cruelty 

®© students, mirroring what he hoped he had left behind in the public 
school system in England. Fletcher moved to Sydney and opened his own 
private school at Woollahra, in the Eastern Suburbs, where he became a 
prominent local citizen, with a passion for sport. 

He played a role in establishing lawn tennis in Australia, and was sec- 
retary of the Paddington Cricket Club. His wife, Anne, embroidered the 
velvet bag in which the famous Ashes were taken to England in 1883. 

Fletcher was still secretary of the cricket club when he called the 
meeting to form the Wanderers Football Club, and was later the founding 
secretary of the new football association. Somewhat ironically, Fletcher’s 
son played cricket at Paddington with Victor Trumper, who, along with 
JJ. Giltinan and Dally Messenger, played a leading role in establishing 
by league, which, after 1908, became soccer’s main competitor in 
NSW for spectators and players. 

Minmi Rangers was born out of some Scottish miners’s thirst for 
nformation about the 1883 Scottish FA Cup Final between Queens Park 
and Vale of Leven. The stunning news that Vale of Leven had forfeited 
the match wasn’t conveyed to them until six months after the event when 
a Scottish newspaper, the Glasgow Herald, sent to one of the miners, 
Jack Winning, finally arrived by sailing ship. 

When Jack showed the newspaper to some of his Scottish mates, one 
said indignantly: “A Minmi team wouldn’t have forfeited.” They decided, 
a the spot, to form their own team. Because both the town and the mine 
were privately owned by J. & A. Brown they needed company permis- 
sion to establish the club. 

The mine manager, Mr Archie Gardiner, not only readily gave it, but 
took a gold sovereign out of his pocket to help buy gear and instructed 
his clerk to donate the same amount out of the company’s cash tin. A 
‘at Newcastle and coalfields soccer tradition was born. Gardiner’s gen- 
erosity was somewhat out of character with the company’s often tough 
and unrelenting attitude towards its miners over pay and working condi- 
tions. 


Membership of the new club was set at 2/-. The miners also “took the 
hat” around businesses in the town for donations. Minmi in that era had a 
diverse and colourful history. At one stage it boasted 14 hotels, an indica- 
tion of the miners’s love of beer and the thirsty nature of their dirty and 
physically demanding occupation. Kelly’s paddock, the site of the club’s 
ground adjacent to the town, needed considerable hard work and muscle 
before the first ball was kicked in competition. The miners cleared two 
large gum trees and leveled the area with hundreds of wheelbarrows of 
soil. 

The Northern District British Football Association was formed four 
months later, with Minmi recognised as the founding club. That historic 
day was September 9, 1884. Newcastle’s second club, Hamilton Atheltic, 
was formed a few weeks after Minmi Rangers. 

The two clubs - one playing as north of Lambton [Minmi] and the 
other south of Lambton [Hamilton] — played the city’s first official match 
in Lambton Park, on May 21, 1885, where Newcastle City Council in 
recent years erected a small plaque to commemorate the event. Lambton 
got its own club, Lambton Thistles, in 1885. 

With the rapid expansion of the northern coal industry in the 1880s, 
numerous other clubs were formed. The story repeated itself around the 
same time on the southern coalfields around Wollongong. 

Reg Date’s club, Wallsend Rovers, was formed on June 7, 1887, not 
unnaturally, over a few beers in the Metropolitan Hotel, a fine three-sto- 
rey, typically Victorian building, with beautifully crafted wrought iron 
along its expansive verandahs. The hotel later became a picture theatre, 
The Empire. It screened its first movie “Covered Waggon” in 1929. The 
club was named Rovers after England’s Blackburn Rovers. Two other 
clubs, Greta Blackwatch and Carrington Blackwatch, with obvious Scot- 
tish leanings, were formed the same year as Wallsend Rovers. 

The same year that Minmi Rangers came into existence, 1884, mi- 
grant English iron workers founded one of Wallsend’s longest standing 
rivals, the Granville Club in Sydney. Granville, along with Wallsend and 
Balgownie Rangers on the NSW South Coast, now enjoy a unique place 
in Australian football history. 

They are the three oldest clubs still in existence and can rightly claim 
to be part of the birth of soccer in Australia. Balgownie is believed to be 
the oldest. Some official records show it as having been formed in 1890, 
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Two famous Wallsend Landmarks. Above: Crystal Palace foot- 

ball ground as it looked in the early 1930s. Left: The Metropoli- 

tan Hotel where Wallsend Rovers Football Club was formed in 
1887. It later became The Empire picture theatre. 


but there is evidence to suggest it was formed well before that, perhaps 
as early as 1883. It still fields teams in the Illawarra region. Granville 
holds the honoured place of being the second oldest and Wallsend the 
third oldest. By 1885, Newcastle teams were competing in the Gardiner 
Cup, the most prestigious of all knock-out competitions in NSW foot- 
ball from 1885 until 1928 when a breakaway movement brought it to an 
end. Named after the cup donor, English-born Sydney businessman, W. 
S. Gardiner, the competition was similar to the English FA Cup and was 
open to all affiliated clubs in NSW. Hamilton Athletic was the first north- 
ern team to win the Gardiner Cup with an upset 4-0 win over the much 
more fancied Granville in 1887, 

Hamilton Athletic enjoys another distinction in Australian soccer 
history, Australia’s first professional footballer and the first Australian to 
win a Scottish FA Cup Medal, James Jackson, played with Athletic. 

Jackson, an uncle of famous Australian Test cricketer, Archie Jack- 
son, was born in Cambusland, Scotland, in 1875, but migrated to New- 
castle with his family at the age of two. A strong, stocky full-back, he 
made his debut for Hamilton Athletic as a 16-year-old in 1893, and 
represented Newcastle against Sydney the same year. Wallsend signed 
him for two seasons before he returned to Scotland in 1896 to play for 
Glasgow Rangers. 

He won a Scottish FA Cup medal with Rangers the year after. He then 
played with Newcastle United, followed by six seasons with Arsenal 
before returning to Rangers, where he ended his 18-year career. His son, 
also named James, captained the English first-division club, Liverpool. 

Apart from the honour of being the north’s first club, Minmi Rangers 
made another mark in history before it lost its senior status in 1911 due to 
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recession in the coal industry. In 1892 it recorded a stunning, unlikely 
34) Gardiner Cup victory over the much more fancied Sydney team, Pyr- 
mont Rangers. Critics, initially scornful of the team from the tiny mining 
sown. described their “machine-like” combination, as the best seen in 
iney. 

By the late 1800s, the north had the strongest teams in Australia. An 
edication of that strength was that Newcastle beat Sydney 5-1 in the first 
r-district series in 1899 and then defeated the South Coast 2-0 to be 
searded the first championship pennant. 

Wallsend’s links with soccer extended even further back than the 
*sundation of Wallsend Rovers in 1887. Wallsend was named in the 

850s after the birthplace of coalminers who had migrated on sailing 
s from Wallsend on the River Tyne, in Northumberland County, Eng- 
land. where soccer was and still is a way of life. 

As Australia saw in Federation at the start of the 20th Century, drew 
w strength as a nation from the dreadful losses at Gallipoli and the bat- 
Sefields of France, then struggled through the Great Depression, soccer 
became an increasingly important part of Wallsend’s social fabric, as did 
Crystal Palace. 

The purchase of Jand to establish Crystal Palace in 1924 made 
Wallsend the first club in Australia to own its own ground. The club 
showed great foresight with the purchase. As well as giving impetus to 
Seotball, Crystal Palace gave Wallsend a new community focal point. 
Even in the summer months when attention turned to cricket and other 
pursuits, talk about the next football season and the prospects of “The 
Red Devils” was still one of the main sporting topics in the mines, the 
pubs or wherever else locals gathered. 

Crystal Palace was unique. There was no other football ground like 
«in Australia, except, perhaps, Sydney’s Lambert Park, another much 
Ssvoured venue that created a similar electric atmosphere during matches. 
In the Date years, Lambert Park was home ground to Leichhardt-An- 
dale, a top-flight team which, as told later in the book, was involved 
= numerous fierce encounters with both of Date’s club teams, Wallsend 
Canterbury-Bankstown. But Crystal Palace had a special aura of 
own and still invokes vivid memories among players and spectators. 
ng teams always walked through its gates filled with apprehension. 
Football's importance to Wallsend went beyond mere sport. It became a 
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common bond in good times and bad. There were plenty of the latter, par- 
ticularly when the long, mournful wail of pit whistles signalled another 
mining tragedy, or during extended strikes when miners used the only 
weapon available to them, the withdrawal of their labour, to fight for bet- 
ter pay and safer working conditions from unsympathetic and, at times, 
ruthless miner owners. 

The red and white strip of Wallsend Rovers was also a rallying point: 
a source of community inspiration, strength and pride. The original strip 
in 1887 was a red shirt, with a gold sash from shoulder to waist, and 
white, ankle-length trousers. Over the generations, white shorts replaced 
the trousers, the gold sash disappeared and the predominantly red shirt of 
the “Red Devils” came to symbolise the pride of Wallsend. 

Although hundreds of talented players, many of them going on to 
represent State and country, wore the strip over the club’s long history, 
no-one wore it with greater pride or distinction than Reg Date. 

Wallsend was a hot-bed of soccer by the time Reg came into the 
world in 1921, By then, the game was as much part of Wallsend life as 
the vision of grimy, coal-dust covered miners emerging each day from 
the pits. Football wasn’t a life and death matter as in the case of the 
miner’s dangerous work underground, but it was close enough to it. Little 
wonder that young Reg fell under its influence when he returned to live 
there at the age of eight. 
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Chapter 2 


1921-1928 
Fate plays a hand 


plainable forces that guide life’s path in one direction rather than 

another, played a leading part in Reg Date’s introduction to foot- 
Sell Had he grown up in any number of Newcastle suburbs, other than 
Wellsend. there is every possibility he would have played rugby league 
m@estead of soccer. 

Boys born and bred in Newcastle, then and still, usually kick either a 
seecer ball or a rugby league ball from the time they can walk, depending 
e» where they live and what football code their fathers or mates play, or 
ame they play at school. 

Newcastle and the northern coalfields still have split loyalties towards 
Se swo codes. Rugby league has been the dominant winter sport almost 
ever since it broke away from rugby union in NSW in 1908, although 
er. introduced into Australia in 1880 and to Newcastle in 1884, has 
ys had a strong following and in recent years, has experienced rapid 

th. particularly at junior level, as a result of the surging popularity 
he game nationally, the latter boosted by the Socceroos World Cup 
cation successes. 

Chance first played a hand in the Reg Date story with his birth in 
Wallsend. He wouldn’t have been born there except that when her baby 
~as due, his mother, Nancy, wanted to be close to her mother, Ada Wil- 
sem. and coalminer father, Kelly, who lived in Wallsend. 

The Date family home was at Lemon Tree Passage, the idyllic fish- 
2 and holiday village on the shores of Port Stephens. In those days, for 
‘ese lucky enough to own a car, it was an adventurous 90-minute drive 
eercth of Newcastle over a bone-shaking dirt road. Motorists who made 
‘be journey without suffering a puncture or breakdown were considered 
Somunate. Nancy Date, a kindly, resourceful woman, ran the post office 


FE: te. chance, or whatever name is given to those mysterious, unex- 


and general store, selling everything from stamps and bobby pins to flour 
and sugar. Reg remembered watching his mother dispensing flour and 
sugar the old-fashioned way, scooping these essential food items out of 
big bins before weighing the requested amounts and pouring them into 
brown paper bags, neatly folded at the top to keep the contents safe. 

Reg’s father, John — always known as Mick — was a professional 
fisherman, who supplemented his meagre income by hiring rowing boats 
to holidaymakers. A free tin of worms for bait went with every hire. Mick 
was a heavy drinker prone to fits of temper. 

When Nancy went into lengthy confinement, as was the practice in 
those days, she decided she wanted to be with her mother at Wallsend, 
rather than stay at Lemon Tree Passage, 

Joyous family celebrations aside, Reg’s birth, on July 26, 1921, bare- 
ly caused a ripple in Wallsend, where large families were common and 
the arrival of new babies was a frequent event. At birth, he gave promise 
of becoming a robust lad, which he turned out to be. But, as is nature’s 
way, even those who turn out to be the most supremely gifted of human 
beings later in life show no signs at birth of possessing special powers or 
qualities beyond the ordinary. Reg was no exception. 

Not even his proud mother could possibly have known that his sturdy 
frame and strong legs were those of a future champion. Nor could there 
be anything other than optimistic parental hope as to what the future 
might hold for him. 

Unlike parents of wealth and privilege, who, to a certain extent, 
can pre-ordain a path in life for their offsprings, Mick and Nancy were 
working-class people from working-class stock and had no such luxury 
of choice. Their best hopes were that their new son would grow up to be 
happy and healthy, and, hopefully, make something worthwhile of him- 
self. 

The only certainty was they knew that whatever success he achieved 
would be hard earned. Nothing came easy in the 1920s and 1930s in the 
steel and coal city of Newcastle, or any other working-class community 
for that matter, when families battled to make ends meet. particularly dur- 
ing the hard years of the Depression. 

The decade in which Reg was born promised much, but gave New- 
castle little, despite an air of national optimism. Australia was still suffer- 
ing the scars and memories of the Great War, but peacetime heralded in a 
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with promises of growing prosperity and social change. In 1921 
nals, the most under-privileged group in the nation, were included 
Commonwealth census for the first time, a small first step forward 
long road towards reconciliation, still unfulfilled more than 90 
3 later. Australia’s population was a mere 5.1 million, although ex- 
panding along with the national hope for better days. Henry Ford started 
sssembling his cars in Australia. Jimmy Bancks created the iconic comic 
s=p Us Fellers, later called Ginger Meggs. There was even talk of a new 
sational 48-hour working week. However, little of that optimism rubbed 
“on Newcastle and the northern coalfields, where life mainly revolved 
ssound the sweat and muscle of work in the steelworks, the coalmines 
and the wharves. 

Soon after the birth, Nancy returned to Lemon Tree Passage with her 
seby. Life in the quiet backwater was simple and far removed from the 
eetbed of Wallsend football. Reg’s first few years growing up in Lemon 
Tree Passage were happy and carefree, except for the dark moods of his 
her. brought on by his drinking. Reg and his older sister Madge were 
nt targets of Mick’s unpredictable fits of temper. 

It was a worsening situation that finally came to a head in 1929, just 
= the world was starting to slide into the dark abyss of the Great Depres- 
son. Reg was eight years of age. The family had sat down for an evening 
meal when Mick, who had been drinking heavily, started to abuse and 
threaten Reg. 

Not even Reg’s younger sister, Barbara, who wasn’t born at the time, 
‘mows what triggered Mick’s outburst, but Reg picked up the closest 
seapon of defense, a fork on the table, and threw it at his father. It hit 
Mick on the head. 

Fearing for Reg’s safety, Nancy intervened, and made a heartbreaking 
“ccision. Barbara said: “That was the end of it. Mum was so frightened 
Sor Reg that she sent him off to live with her mother and father and her 
Ssabled sister, Nellie, at Wallsend. Reg never lived with mum and dad 
in. 

The incident was rarely spoken about, inside or outside the family. 
Even some of Reg’s closest mates were never aware of what happened, 
ss how he came to live at Wallsend with his grandparents. 

Barbara, who was 13 years younger than Reg and regarded him 
more as a father figure than a brother, didn’t have to endure her father’s 
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drunken fits of temper when she was growing up. She was a boarder at 
the Dominican Convent at Mayfield and spent little time at Lemon Tree 
Passage as a girl. 

But she knows about the family scars. She recalled: “Dad was al- 
right when he was sober, but he had a terrible temper when he got drunk, 
which was often. I didn’t see the worst of it, although Reg did. So did 
mum and my elder sister, Madge, who died in 1980.” 

Fortunately for Reg he inherited his mother’s good nature rather than 
his father’s dark character and temperament. In fact, Reg and Mick were 
opposites. Unlike Mick, Reg grew up to be gregarious, genial, well liked 
and everyone’s mate. 

Although Reg rarely spoke about the fractured relationship with his 
father it was one of his greatest regrets in life. The worst of it was that 
although he tried, he was never able to bridge the gap in the relationship 
due to his father’s excessive drinking, over which Reg had no control. 

In adulthood, Reg, on occasions, responded to calls from his mother 
to drive to Lemon Tree Passage and subdue Mick when he'd been drink- 
ing and fighting. By this time Mick was physically no match for Reg, 
who was as strong as an ox and had the reputation of being one of the 
best fighters on the northern coalfields. 

The sad irony was that even though fatherly love and devotion had 
nothing to do with it, Reg acknowledged in private that he had his father 
to thank, indirectly, for launching the start of his career. Destiny indeed 
moves in strange ways because Reg’s move to live with his grandparents 
at Wallsend changed the course of his life. 

While Reg adored his mother — Nancy Date died at the age of 94, 
outliving Reg — his grandmother, Ada Wilson, in many ways exerted the 
greater influence in Reg’s formative years, especially in his development 
as a footballer. 

Reg called her “Gran” at home but affectionately referred to her as 
“Granny Wilson” when talking about her to others. 

As well as caring for Reg, as you would expect a doting grandmother 
would, she was knowledgeable about football and coached and encour- 
aged him, telling him that one day he would play for Australia. Grandfa- 
ther Kelly Wilson, a coalminer and a former soccer player, played an im- 
portant, but lesser, role in Reg’s upbringing. Kelly was a familiar sideline 
figure at matches during Reg’s school and junior football days. 
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Reg’s Aunty Nellie also showered him with love and attention. Nellie 
ss stricken by polio as a child and lived with her mother and father. She 


eeeked and cared for Reg with the same devotion as Ada. 

twas a wonderfully happy home. Right up until the time Reg left 
® marry his fiancee, Milcie, his football mates were frequent visitors to 
oss Street for meals and many sing-songs around the piano. They were 
Scat days for Reg. 


Reg’s first mentor, his grandmother, Ada “Granny” Wilson, ina 
place of many memories, Wallsend. The old miners’s cottages 
in the backgroun hint of a colourful past. 
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Chapter 3 
1930-1936 
A schoolboy prodigy 


ning performances as a schoolboy prodigy. His schoolboy record 
makes engrossing reading. Between the ages of nine and 15 
— from 1930 to 1936 —he is officially credited with having scored 952 
goals at an average of more than seven a match playing for Plattsburg 
Super Primary School in inter-school fixtures and for Wallsend in junior 
non-school Saturday matches, 

However, the official records only tell part of the story because it’s 
certain his total goal scoring tally during those years was much higher. 
For unexplained reasons, the official statistics don’t include two seasons 
of Saturday junior matches when he scored well over 200 goals in addi- 
tion to the 952 listed in the official records. 

His most astonishing year as a junior was in 1935. Starting the season 
as a 14-year-old — his birthday was in July in the middle of the season 
— he scored 305 goals, 96 of these playing under 18s on a Saturday after- 
noon against much bigger, stronger and older boys. 

Many people from outside Newcastle who heard the stories about the 
wonder-boy from Wallsend found it difficult to take them seriously. They 
considered them outrageous enough to be imaginary tales from the pages 
of the Boy's Own Annual, the noted publisher at the time of fictional boy- 
hood adventures. Yet, the stories were true. Excited senior Wallsend club 
officials, who kept a close watch on Reg’s progress through his junior 
years, knew he was a potential champion of rare ability. 

Although Reg’s grandfather, a tough-as-teak miner and ex-footballer 
encouraged and advised Reg, his grandmother, Ada, exerted the greater 
influence. Granny Wilson had a keen eye for football talent. Almost from 
the day her eight-year-old grandson arrived on her doorstep, a sad figure 
with his worldly belongings in a small port, she sensed something special 
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s>eut the lad. She encouraged him to practise hard. “You’ll play for Aus- 
eis one day,” she used to tell him. You’d expect such a remark from a 
==edmother, but her prediction was prophetic. Like most other boys who 
payed cricket in summer, Reg idolised cricket’s newest hero, the young 
Dee Bradman, and feasted on the legend of how “The Don”, as a boy, 
Seemed his skills by hitting a golf ball for hours on end against a brick tank 
sand using a cricket stump as a bat. 

Date emulated the great batsman by practising up to three hours a day, 
Sending and kicking a tennis ball, and later a small football, against the 
Seek wall of a power station near the Wilson’s home. 

Asked about it years later, he said: “People passing thought I was 
ead but my old Granny Wilson, whom I lived with, encouraged me. 

“To improve my head work I used to head high balls onto a marked 
eee on the wall. And I'd practise shooting for goal by having the ball 
sence back off the wall at all angles and different heights. 

“Granny Wilson kept on encouraging me that one day I would play 
% Australia, and I did.” 

Urging young Reg to practise wasn’t Granny Wilson’s only contri- 
Setion. Throughout his junior and early senior years in football she and 
Nellie always ensured he was immaculately attired, on and off the field. 
They lovingly ironed his shorts and football strip and boiled his boot 
tees until they were snow white. 

As a senior player, everything needed on match days ~ shirt, shorts, 
seeks. polished boots, knee guards, soap and a towel — were always neat- 
® packed and carried to the ground in an old Gladstone bag, the popular 
©heice of footballers and blue collar workers. 

For budding footballers, Gladstone bags were a status symbol. Every 
Sey wanted to own one. 

Soccer historian, Harry Hetherington, who lived just around the 
eemer from Reg and worked in a local general store after leaving school, 
«5 no different, but had to wait until he was 18 before he got his, under 
smesing circumstances, although Harry didn’t immediately see the funny 
=e of what happened. Soon after turning 18 in 1943 Harry put 4/- on 
= sscchorse that won at 40/1. His coalminer father took the money into 
ssic-Keeping. but spent some of it on a Gladstone bag, which Harry had 
sequesied as something he wanted for himself out of the winnings. 

However, his eyes opened wide when his father turned up with a 
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Above: The Plattsburg Super Primary School under 14 team, in 1934, 

Reg is on the far right in the back row. He scored 102 goals for the season. The school’s 
sportsmaster who was one of the first to recognise Reg’s special talent, Mr Bill Findlay, is 
standing in the centre of the back row. 

Below: The Plattsburg School team in 1933. Reg is 
at the front [far left). 
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mach larger bag than he’d expected. The explanation soon became clear, 
Harry said: “In those days beer was strictly rationed, although coalminers 
were allowed to take home six bottles of siphoned beer a week. Dad used 
® bring his home in a sugar bag. 

“Gladstone bags came in different sizes. I only wanted a small one to 

pet a few things in, but Dad came home with one big enough to hold his 

= bottles of beer, so he could borrow it. I must say I got a bit of shock.” 

Asa child, Gladstone bags were also a source of a mystery for Harry. 
vas convined that babies were born in them. He explained: “The rea- 
sen was that the local midwife, Nurse Lewis, had one. Before she turned 
=p at a house there was no baby and I didn’t see her carry one in. But 
ere Was always a baby there after she left, so I figured that the babies 
sad to come out of the Gladstone bag.” 

Ada, Kelly, Nellie and young Reg were regulars at Crystal Palace 
shes.They usually sat in the same seats in the grandstand. Soccer 
ickly came to dominate Reg’s life. 

His long practise sessions with a tennis ball against the wall of the 
power station were the main reason why he developed the ability to kick 
s from seemingly impossible angles with balls bouncing at difficult 
<i different heights. Correct weight distribution and setting up the cor- 

t body angles to kick the ball with unerring accuracy and tremendous 
power — skills sadly lacking among many modern-day players despite 
sseir supposedly superior training methods — became second nature. 

Once Date had the ball at his feet and the goal in sight he rarely 
issed scoring or at least forcing the goalkeeper to make a save. It was 
=most unheard of him to miscue shots metres high or wide of their mark, 
5 so often seen in modern football. 

Former international, Doug Wendt. who played with and against Date 
many times, said: “He was unbelievable. I watched him score goals from 
S you wouldn't have thought possible. I’ve seen modern players do 
casionally, but Datey did it all the time. He was something special.” 

Like Granny Wilson, the Plattsburg school’s sportsmaster, Bill Find- 
uy. was equally quick to recognise genius when he first saw Reg play 
®r the school in 1930 as a nine-year-old and gave the lad great encour- 
ent. Fortunately, most of Reg’s goal-scoring feats as a schoolboy 
in inter-school fixtures and Saturday competition matches and were 
ally recorded, otherwise cynics in later years might have suggested 
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his performances were exaggerated. Plattsburg Super Primary School, a 
short walk from where the Wilson’s lived in Cross Street, Wallsend, was 
designated super primary because it had both primary classes and sec- 
ondary classes to Intermediate Certificate level, a common combination 
in many schools of the time. 

Reg played for the primary school at various age levels, from 1930 to 
1934, and for the secondary school in 1935 and 1936. He left school at 
the end of 1936 at the age of 15 when he gained the Intermediate Certifi- 
cate. His teachers considered him to be a bright student. 

His goal-scoring for the primary and secondary school teams between 
1930 and 1936 almost defies description and is still probably unequalled 
by any schoolboy anywhere in the world. He scored so many goals in 
school matches that he nearly single-handedly wrecked the Newcastle- 
wide Public Schools Amateur Athletics Association’s [PSAAA] schools 
competition. It reached a stage where his average of seven goals a match 
made it almost pointless for opposition teams to expect an even-sided 
contest with Date on the field, 

His schoolboy record makes remarkable reading. In the book Jack 
Pollard’s Soccer Records, the late Sid Grant, a former soccer State presi- 
dent, national selector, soccer writer, author, and, unquestionably, Aus- 
tralia’s foremost football statistician of his time, officially credits Date 
with having scored 748 goals in all matches as a schoolboy, at an aver- 
age of more than seven a match. New evidence to hand since Grant died 
indicates that the total number of goals Date scored as a schoolboy was 
considerably higher. 

Grant’s records show that playing for Plattsburg in PSAAA fixtures of 
a Friday afternoon, he scored 40 goals in 1930, as a nine-year-old, 43 in 
1931, 58 in 1932, 96 in 1933, 102 in 1934, 104 in 1935 and 114 in 1936. 
The official records credit him with scoring a further 191 goals playing in A champion in the making 
Under-16 and Under-18 Saturday competition matches in 1936, a total of Wallsend. As a schoolboy 
305 for the season. 

For unexplained reasons, there is no official record of the goals he 
scored in weekend junior grade, non-school matches prior to 1936, that 
is, those in addition to the Friday matches for his school, and recorded by 
Grant. Yet, newspaper cuttings from Date’s personal scrapbook, as well 
as the recollections of those who played with him, confirm that he played 
in Saturday junior matches as early as 1933. One newspaper tTeport cred- 
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Achampion in the making. Reg, aged 14, at his grandparents’s home in Cross Street, 
Wallsend. As a schoolboy he broke record-after-record and stunned everyone with his 
prolific goal-scoring. 
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its him with scoring 295 goals that year, whereas Grant’s records only 
lists the 96 he scored in PSAAA matches for Plattsburg School Under-12 
team, including his 21 goals. out of 27, scored against New Lambton, 
believed then to be a world schoolboy record. 

The Grant records make no mention of another 199 goals scored in 
Saturday competition matches in 1933, 112 of them in a Saturday morn- 
ing competition, believed to be Under-12s, and 87 in a Saturday after- 
noon competition, thought to be Under-14s. 

Adding these 199 goals to Grant’s total figure of 748 would lift Date’s 
schoolboy tally to 947. Adding further goals undoubtedly scored during 
Saturday matches played in 1934 and 1935, but not recorded by Grant, 
and his total as a schoolboy could well have finished well over 1,100. 

Not everyone was automatically overjoyed with young Date’s prodi- 
gious efforts. Truth newspaper reported on an amusing incident — amus- 
ing that is for everyone except the “victim” — involving Reg and his 
grandfather, Kelly, in 1933 when Reg played for Plattsburg Under 12s. 

At the start of the season Grandpa Wilson offered the lad an incentive 
of threepence for every goal he scored. He lived to regret it. It was at the 
height of the Depression and, like everyone else battling to make ends 
meet, Kelly hardly had two spare coins to rub together. 

Reg’s worst effort during the season was seven goals in a match, and 
his highest the 21 he scored against New Lambton. His grandfather used 
to settle every Monday morning, but the penalty for his rashness was that 
he had to forego his tobacco ration for the entire season. He couldn’t af- 
ford it. Reg had all his tobacco money. 

Truth reported that Grandpa Wilson, understandably, refused to renew 
his incentive offer at the start of the next season. 

He wasn’t the only one to feel the financial pain of young Reg’s boot. 
Mick Date went to watch Plattsburg play Adamstown for the PPAAA 
premiership. At half-time Plattsburg were behind and Grandpa Wilson 
induced Mick to offer Reg 1/- a goal to “spark him up”. 

Reg called his mates together, told them of the prospective bonus, and 
asked them to play the ball to him, offering to share the bonus in return. 
Reg scored 14 goals in the second half, leaving Mick cursing for having 
taken Grandpa Wilson’s advice. The episode marked young Reg as hav- 
ing a good head for business as well as football. Sadly, the exhbition of 
schoolboy brilliance was scurrilously used against Date in later years. It 
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== cited as an example of how he could be “bribed” to score goals, with 
te inference he could also be bribed not to score them. 

The suggestion, dropped into a national selector’s receptive ear by a 
ealous rival, was a factor in Date’s sensational non-selection in Austral- 
“= touring team to South Africa in 1950, although, as dealt with later 
= the book, according to former selector, soccer columnist and football 
®sforian, the late Sid Grant, the main reasons for Date’s non-selection 
volved a combination of stupidity, politics and petty officialdom. 

As also dealt with in more detail later in the book, the inference that 
Dete would “throw” a match while representing his country or state was 
eth libellous and ludicrous, as his goal scoring record shows. 

Among the many who could attest to Date’s lethal shooting power 
» 2 cither foot, even as a schoolboy, was his lifelong mate, Bob “Bun- 
™ Fenwick, who was best man at Reg’s wedding. 

They played senior football together for Wallsend and Canterbury- 
Seksiown, the latter in 1945 when Canterbury made its infamous 
“poaching raid” on Wallsend, decimating the club by signing, as referred 
® = more detail later in the book, four of its best players, Date, Fenwick, 
Seek “Spike” Lonergan and Harold “Pippy” Wilkinson. 

“Bunny” well recalls his first on-field encounter with Date in a 
soolboy match. Fenwick was the goalkeeper for Wallsend Primary 
School. Date was centre-forward for neighbouring Plattsburg Primary. 
Even at 85, Fenwick hadn't forgotten the day. 

~He put seven goals past me. I didn’t see most of them,” he said. 

“Seg had a bit of pace about him, even as kid. He got faster as he got 
eser. He was a fantastic player, a real match-winner,” Fenwick recalled, 

“People who never saw him play have no idea how good he was. He 
ss one of the best players I ever saw, and he was certainly the deadliest 
/ ever saw in front of gaol.” 

Fenwick joked: “Reg was one of the reasons I gave up goalkeeping.” 
He finished up playing as a defender. 

Fenwick rarely watches modern football. “I find it too defensive and 
bering.” he says. “We might not have had the same finesse back in our 
but we always played attacking football, with four and five forwards, 
it was always exciting and entertaining for the crowd.” Plattsburg 
aed Wallsend primary schools were rich soccer nurseries. 

The Plattsburg School’s under 12 team in 1933 included two future 
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internationals, Date and Hedley Parkes. Date, Parkes, Lonergan, Fen- 
wick and Wilkinson became lifelong friends and played many matches 
together, at junior and senior level. The five were inseparable during their 
school and early teenage years. They lived only a few streets away from 
each other, Four of their birthdays were only a few weeks apart. Reg, the 
youngest by a year, was born on July 26. Jack was born on August 20, 
Hedley on July 22 and “Pippy” on July 23. Harry Hetherington remem- 
bers the five of them going everywhere together. 

“Around the streets of Wallsend, if you saw one you saw them all. 
People used to say ‘There goes Jesus Christ [meaning Date] and his dis- 
ciples’. They even had the same haircuts. cut by the same barber, Herbie 
Hasser,” Harry said. 

In the days before they were old enough to drink — the legal drinking 
age was 18 — Reg and his mates spent a lot of their time “hanging out” at 
the local billiard room. Every coalfields town had one. 

Reg was pretty good with the cue. Alwyn Watkins, who helped Reg 
get his first job in the pit, was the second-best billiard and snooker player 
in Wallsend. Reg was rated No 4. But he was rated much higher when it 
came to handling himself in a fight. 

“Reg never went looking for fights, but he’d never walk away from 
one either,” Alwyn said. The fear of Reg’s ability with his fists was put to 
good use. 

“He became a bit of a protector for me and some of the other younger 
kids around town,” Alwyn said. Reg was four years older than Alwyn. 

When Reg was working in the mine and at the peak of his fitness 
he confided to Alwyn there were only two men in the Wallsend area he 
wouldn’t want to fight. One was a miner from Minmi, Rory Hansaker. 
The other was, Hedley Parkes, and not because Hedley was one of his 
best mates. 

“Hedley was real goer,” Alwyn said. 

One outstanding memory Alwyn had of Reg was his fairness, a Date 
trademark in football and in life. 

“You wouldn’t wish to meet a fairer or better bloke. If something 
wasn’t fair he’d do something about it. 

“I remember one day ‘Bunny’ Fenwick and I had a disagreement at 
the billiard room. One of ‘Bunny’s’ friends got involved and grabbed 
me from behind. Even though ‘Bunny’ was Reg’s best mate he stepped. 
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eesight in and said: ‘That’s not fair. If you want to fight, go ahead. But it 
tes to be fair’. That’s the way he was.” 

No footballer of his era was more respected for his fairness and 
sportsmanship than Date. 

Alwyn Watkins’s only regret after a lifetime living in Wallsend was 
Sey he didn’t play for “The Red Devils”. He lamented: “I wasn’t good 
ach to get into the Wallsend team. At the time I was hoping to play 
%r them they had five internationals in their side.” He spent his football 
“sys with neighbouring first-division club Toronto-Awaba. 

Oddly enough, Date was one of the few players of the era who didn’t 
ve a nickname. In recent years some people referred to him as “Din- 
=. but none of his mates ever called him that, either in his playing days 
r. He was generally called Reg, “Reggie” or “Datey”, or unprint- 
ele names when he slid past defenders and blasted the ball into the net. 

Nearly everyone else had nicknames. Some of his mate’s nicknames 
tad strange origins. “Bunny” Fenwick got his because he had a cousin 
whose nickname was “Sonny” Fenwick. He got called “Bunny”, not be- 
ezese he could run fast, but because “Bunny” and “Sonny” rhymed. 

Jack “Spike” Lonergan got his nickname because he looked like a 
Sexer from Kurri Kurri, called “Spike” Simpkins. The nicknames for 
seme of the other famous players of the era were of more obvious origin. 

One of the greatest goal-scoring forwards of the day, Reg’s friendly 
eval and good mate, Frank “Snipper” Parsons, got his nickname because 
ws surname sounded like the vegetable, the parsnip, although it could 
jst as easily have described his fierce tackling and ability to steal the 
Sall from opposing players. 

The origin of the nickname of Adamstown Rosebuds tough-man, 
ie “Smoke” Screen, was equally obvious, like that of former Austral- 
aan cricket captain, Steve “Tugga” Waugh. 

School days for Reg and most of his mates ended when they turned 
15. In Reg’s case this was at the end of 1936 after he had attained his 
intermediate Certificate. 

In still struggling Depression-hit Newcastle economy jobs were hard 
® come by. Reg and Jack Lonergan were lucky enough to be offered 
work at the Newcastle motor car dealer, Klosters, in Derby Street, Jack in 
spare parts and Reg as an apprentice mechanic. 

Reg worked at Klosters for several months before taking a job at 
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a steel foundry, Morris & Beeby at Carrington, partly to improve his 
physical fitness for football. The year he started work, 1937, was of some 
significance to Australian soccer because of the essentially promotional 
tour by the highly rated England Amateurs, under Sir C. Wreford-Brown, 
vice-chairman of the all-powerful England Football Association. It 
boosted the game Australia-wide. Record crowds of up to 40,000 turned 
out to watch the visitors. 

To everyone’s surprise, not least the Englishmen, Australia won two 
of the three Tests. The Englishmen thought they would easily beat the 
colonials. The England Amateurs fielded a particularly strong team. It 
included Bernard Joy, one of the all-time greats of British football who 
played many seasons for Arsenal at centre-half. 

Arecord soccer crowd of 37,295 packed The Sydney Cricket Ground 
for the First Test, a match that promised and gave much. Australia won a 
thrill-packed encounter 5-4. The northern coalfields were well represent- 
ed in the Australian side by one of Australia’s finest ever goalkeepers, 
Jim McNabb, the imposing defender Jack “Digger” Evans, and forwards 
Jack “Bully” Hughes and Jim “Skeeta” Wilkinson, all heroes to the then 
16-year-old Reg Date. In time, his fame surpassed them all. 

England won the Second Test in Brisbane 4-0, but lost the third in 
Newcastle 4-3. The two Test losses were England’s only defeats in their 
10-match tour, on which they scored 47 goals and conceded 20. Their 
goal-scoring total was boosted by a 6-1 win over Victoria, 10-0 over 
South Australia and 6-1 over Western Australia. The scores reflected the 
lower standard of football in the southern states, and the west. 

The two Test defeats shocked the Englishmen, who had underesti- 
mated the strength of soccer in NSW, then the stronghold of the game in 
Australia. Nor had they anticipated such resolve and skill by the Austral- 
ian players, some of whom were not only judged good enough to play in 
England but also received offers to do so. Jack “Digger” Evans” and Jack 
“Bully” Hughes, both of whom were forced to leave the coalfields and 
move to Sydney in search of work during the Depression, were particular 
targets. Evans was originally from Paxton, a small coal-mining town west 
of Cessnock. The colourful exploits of Evans and the Paxton team when 
it found itself playing in the State Cup in 1943, after a sensational break- 
away split the first division competition, are told later in the book. 

The “Bully” Hughes story is fascinating. A pair of football boots giv- 
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= © him as a gift as a 16-year-old, when his family was literally “down 
ed oat” at the start of the Depression, helped launch his career. 

He retired in 1946, at the age of 32, as one of the all-time greats. His 
scoring record approaches that of Date and Quill. Newspapers at the 
me of his retirement credited him with having scored 817 goals in 362 
pe-erade matches, although the Sid Grant records, more accurately, list 
egate as 309 goals, the eighth highest in Australian soccer. Irre- 
‘pective of the significant discrepancy between the figures, Hughes was a 
geaenificent player. 

Whiting in The Sunday Telegraph about Hughes’s retirement, journal- 
= George Crawford rated him the greatest soccer player Australia had 
gredeced up to that time. There was no doubting Hughes's greatness, but, 
Seepete Crawford’s glowing assessment, Date. by the end of his career, 
ss rated a better player than Hughes. His goal-scoring proved that. 

Hughes, however, deserves every accolade. He learned his football, 
© Crawford put it, “the hard way with the miners of the Wallsend coal 
Sess”. Wearing hob-nail work boots, the miners used to play rough-and- 
Semeble matches after their day’s work in the pits. Hughes, bare-footed, 
seed to join in from the time he was 11. 

Crawford noted that Hughes was an absolute menace in school teams, 
‘Seepite being one of the smallest boys. That’s how he got his nickname 
“Bally”. When he was 14, he created what could well have been a world 
seeocd. Still playing bare-footed, he scored eight goals for the West 
Wellsend “Bluebells” Under 16 team. After the match he went straight 
Seek on the field and scored seven goals for the Under 18s. 

In 1929 another West Wallsend legend, the international centre-for- 
ec. William “Podge” Maunder, was forced to drop out of the first 
gpace team on the eve of their biggest match of the season, against 
Wallsend. Hughes, aged 16, out of work and still playing bare-footed, 
ss a the training ground when the players were discussing the dilemma 
» 2replacement. The captain, Clarrie Coutts. also an international, said: 
t about the kid?” 

“Too young and too small,” the others replied. Hughes was only 
s©ven-and-a-half stone [47.6 kilos] 

Coutts said: “If he’s good enough he’s big enough. | think this kid is 
te best young centre-forward in Australia.” Hughes was selected, but 
‘ere was a problem. He still had no boots and with his entire family out 
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of work, he couldn’t afford to buy any. His old schoolmaster, Sid Grant, 
who had taught him how to play, came to the rescue. He bought Hughes 
the best pair of boots he could find in Newcastle and wished him luck. 
The next day the frail 16-year-old replaced Australia’s greatest player as 
leader of the forward line in what was one of the best ever State League 
teams. 

Within 15 sensational minutes he had scored twice and scored a third 
goal in the second half in his team’s 5-2 victory. Hughes kept his place 
when Maunder returned to the side, but shifted to inside left, the position 
in which he made most of his fame. 

Three years later the major Sydney club, Metters, sought his signa- 
ture. A Metters official, Mr W. J. Douglas, told Hughes: “I will do any- 
thing to get you to Sydney to play for Metters.” 

Hughes took him at his word. “OK,” he replied, “If you want me that 
badly I'll play for Meters — so long as you find a job for me, and jobs for 
my father and brother.” 

Douglas not only found jobs for all three, but also for “Bully’s” 
girlfriend, Elvy, later his wife, as well as for his sister and her boyfriend 
He went even further and found a house for them to live in, an absolute 
windfall at the height of the Great Depression when families were being 
evicted in droves and tens of thousands of people were living on or below 
the poverty line. 

Hughes was an immediate star. In 1937 he created a Test world record 
on the Sydney Cricket Ground by scoring a goal in 63 seconds against 
the England Amateurs. One hilarious outcome of the feat was that Eng- 
lish newspapers confused him with a Durham junior, of the same name. 
whom the top English club, Newcastle United, signed two days later. 

In 1939, Hughes almost achieved the ambition of nearly every Aus- 
tralian soccer player — to play professionally in England. Ironically, the 
offer came from Newcastle United’s fierce local rival, Newcastle City. 
He was offered a £2,000 signing on fee, £6 a win and £3 a draw or a loss, 
an absolute fortune in those days. 

However, he refused the offer because Newcastle couldn’t guarantee 
a return ticket for his wife. Hughes played his 362 first division games 
for West Wallsend, Metters and Canterbury-Bankstown. 

He represented NSW 14 times and played 20 tests for Australia 
against four different nations, England, India, Palestine and New Zea- 
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“sec In 1939 the Palestinians were so worried about playing against 
Seghes they asked the national selectors to drop him. The request was 
sed. 

He has been inducted into the Hunter Region and the Football Federa- 
eee of Australia sporting halls of fame. 

“Bully’s” older brother Ben and younger brother Ron also played at 
Se wop level in Sydney. Ron followed in “Bully’s” footsteps as a great 
=e! scoring forward for Metters and Canterbury Bankstown, and repre- 
sented Australia and NSW numerous times. 

Better known by his nickname “Coogan”, the youngest of the Hughes 
*wothers played alongside Date in four of the five Tests against South 
Africa when they toured Australia in 1947. 

He was controversially picked ahead of Reg for the Australian tours 
= New Zealand in 1948 and South Africa in 1950, although withdrew 
‘om the South African tour because he couldn’t afford to go. 

Like elder brother “Bully”, “Coogan” also started his football career 
wth the West Wallsend Bluebells. He scored 278 goals during his career 
trom 1940 to 1951. 

While “Bully” Hughes was dazzling the England Amateurs in 1937, 
®eg Date was continuing to dazzle in spectacular fashion as a junior. The 
eeelscoring genius he had displayed in his school days was unabated, 
and astounded veterans of the game. 

Playing both under 16s and under 18s that year he scored a staggering 
© goals for the season, taking his official junior and schoolboy goal tal- 
eight seasons to 952, although, as explained earlier, at least another 

199 goals he scored in Saturday junior matches in 1933, but missing from 

Se official statistics, should be added to that total. This would bring his 
everall junior and schoolboy scoring to 1,151 goals, a record that speaks 
Sor itself. 

Date was still young enough to play in the under-18s for another 
sson. but after such a blazing finish of 204 goals in 1937 and with the 
i season approaching it was little wonder that all eyes were on the 
Wallsend selectors to see whether or not they thought he was ready to 
seve into senior football. Date was intent on proving he was. His oppor- 
‘nity came sooner than he expected. 


Chapter 4 
1938-39 
A dream start 


\ ), yah the approach of the 1938 season, the Wallsend selectors 
partly answered the question everyone was asking about how 
long it would be before Date broke into senior football, de- 
spite his youth. He was still only 16 and young enough to play in the 
junior grades for another two seasons. But his supporters believed the 
youngster’s sensational 204 goals the previous year as a junior indicated 
he was ready for bigger things. 

Wallsend Football Club officials,who had been keeping a watchful 
eye on his progress, obviously agreed. They invited him to train with the 
club’s reserve grade side, the normal progression for young players prior 
to graduating to first-division. 

As with other footballers of the day, there was nothing sophisticated 
about his training regime. Reg was always considered to be a poor 
trainer, although, as Alwyn Watkins often said, Reg didn’t need to train 
because he was so much better than anyone else. 

His fitness wasn’t a problem until much later in his career when he 
battled constantly with his weight. As a teenager and in his early 20s 
he played so much football, in practise as well as competition, he was 
always fit. 

His passion for football was endless. Jack Lonergan recalled how they 
used to play in an unaffiliated competition at Blacksmiths on a Saturday 
morning then played first-grade for Wallsend in the afternoon. 

In those early years Date could well have given a Bradman response 
to training. When once asked what he did to keep fit, Bradman replied: “1 
run up and down the wicket.” 

As with Bradman, Date’s skills came naturally, or were self-taught, 
and, in Date’s case honed as a boy by practising for hours on end kicking 
and heading a tennis ball against the power station wall. 
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Alwyn Watkins recalls that when they were working in the pit they 
Sermally finished early and had time for a training run ‘along a bush track 
Seoore catching the miners’s bus home to Wallsend. 

“That was about the only running Reg did outside of playing,” Alwyn 
Seealled. “He was never a good trainer. Who knows where he could have 
me as a player had he trained then like they do today. But back then we 
amateurs with full-time jobs and we did the best we could.” 

5 training was haphazard compared to today’s regimented and 
y structured sessions. Most senior clubs trained for around two 
Sees twice a week. But there was none of today’s skills training. 

fe usually began with a few warm-up laps around the park, a few pass- 
se and dribbling sessions then a practise kick, normally backs versus 
‘wards. Some, but not all, players did roadwork outside the official 
Sing. Some shiftworkers and others who had to travel long distances 
rer got to club training and only turned up on Saturday for matches. 
he three years Date played with Sydney club Canterbury-Banks- 
he only attended training two or three times because he was living 
® Newcastle, a five-hour round trip by train. 

tn those early years, there was no formal coaching anyway, not even 
= Tes or representative level. In club football, older, experienced players 
Se'ped younger players, and everyone learned by trial and error, picking 
@p skulls and field knowledge literally on the run. Players got to know 
=> other’s game and worked from there. First division clubs usually 
Sed rainers to help with fitness, but they weren’t coaches. 

Match tactics were normally devised on the day by the senior players, 

© club committeemen, occasionally contributing, not always helpfully. 
Sometimes the advice in the dressing room from committemen with little 
= =o football experience bordered on the comical. The doyen of Austral- 
= goalkeepers, Ron Lord, recalls one such occasion playing for Met- 
spolitan Sydney against South Africa in 1955. The team had a manager 
Set no coach. As the team prepared to take the field the manager’s only 
@2yece was: “Go out there and do the best you can boys.” 

A similar story involved the Blacksmiths Rangers club in Newcas- 
~e ne 1959. It was struggling in the northern first-division State League 
geesucrship after losing some of its best players, including its top goal 
seerer. Bob Burgoyne, and Eddie Charlton, who gave up football to con- 
Semtrate on becoming a world snooker champion. 
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In a re-building phase, Blacksmiths had a forgettable year and ran 
last in the competion, conceding 96 goals in the process. The luckless 
goalkeeper, the author of this book, often joked that his main training was 
picking the ball out of the back of the net. One match involved a flogging 
on a mud heap against Cardiff on their home ground, a pitch that was 
poorly drained and notorious for becoming water logged. Eighty per cent 
of the play during the match was in Blacksmiths’s half. 

To try and stem the tide, a well-meaning committeeman at half-time 
offered his best defensive strategy: “Just boot the ball down the other end 
of the field.” The problem was it came back just as quickly. 

With the Blacksmiths’s players tiring in the mud, their goal was under 
constant siege, an assault led by Cardiff*s international Ron Giles, their 
top goal scorer. Cardiff won 9-0. 

Despite winning only three matches that season, the Blacksmiths 
players never lost heart, never stopped trying and the camaraderie and 
mateship within the team epitomised the true spirit of football, 

In later years, Ron Lord eased the Blacksmiths custodian’s embar- 
rassment about letting in so many goals in a season by recalling a similar 
onslaught when he first played as goalkeeper for the Sydney club Drum- 
moyne, who, like Blacksmiths finished the season as wooden-spooners 
and were handed some fearful thrashings by superior opponents. 

Blacksmiths had some excellent players in 1959, but were outclassed 
by clubs such as Cessnock, Adamstown and Wallsend. All bristled with 
internationals. In the mid to late 1950s Cessnock sometimes took the 
field with up to seven internationals in their side, including Australian 
captain, Kevin O'Neill, Olympians Jack Lennard and John Pettigrew, the 
gifted Alec Heaney, Cliff Almond, Johnny Barr and the indomitable Jack 
Drinkwater, another goal scoring legend. 

Like Date’s club, Wallsend, the Cessnock club was steeped in history. 
Jack Lennard’s father, Perce Lennard, a long serving Cessnock player, 
had the honour of scoring Australia’s first ever home goal in international 
football, against New Zealand, in Brisbane, in 1923 [See right]. 

By the time he retired, Perce had played a remarkable 492 senior 
games. mostly for Cessnock. Between them, he and son, Jack, played 902 
senior matches. Both father and son are honoured in the Hunter Region 
Sporting Hall of Fame. Jack Lennard started his first-grade career with 
Cessnock as a 17-year-old. 
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Australia v New Zealand - 1923 
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The Australian team that played New Zealand in the historic First Test in Brisbane in 
1923. The team was G. Cartwright [NSW], A. Gibbs [Qld.], W, Mitchell [Qld], C. Gedge 
[Qld.}, J. White [Qld.], J. Love [Qld], J. Burton, S. Robinson [Corrimal], 
Perce Lennard [ Cessnock], W. “Podge” Maunder [West Wallsend], 
Titch Thompson [Balgownie]. 

a. © northern players in this photograph — Cessnock’s Perce Lennard and 

West Wallsend’s William “Podge” Maunder — created Australian football 
ery by scoring Australia’s first international Test goals, at home and away. 
Sem were against New Zealand. Maunder, in the back row top left, scored Aus- 
252s first ever international Test goal. It was on July 17, 1922, in the First Test 
Australia’s first history-making tour of New Zealand. 
Perce Lennard, in the back far right of the photograph, scored the first inter- 
nal goal on home soil when New Zealand returned the visit in 1923. Len- 
al was in the First Test in Brisbane, on June 9. 
honour of scoring the first ever goal in Australian colours went to 
lander, J. Cumberford. It was in the first match of the 1922 tour, on May 
ainst provincial side, Wanganui. He received a Gold Medal for his effort. 
A little known piece of football history is that a “Soccer Ashes” for contests 
en Australia and New Zealand resulted from the first international series in 
2. The “Ashes” were from two cigars smoked by the Australian captain, Alec 
bos. and New Zealand Captain, George Campbell, at a dinner to celebrate New 
nd’s series win. New Zealand won two Tests and drew the other. The ashes 
ed in a silver safety razor case which a New Zealand soldier carried in 
ading on Gallipoli. The razor case was set in a casket made of Australian 
anc New Zealand woods inscribed with a kangaroo and the New Zealand fern 
teat One of the last times The “Ashes” were played for was in 1954 when Aus- 
25s beat the touring New Zealanders 2-1 in a three match Test series. 
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He switched to Lysaght’s-Orb [Mayfield] from 1948 to 1955, but 
then rejoined Cessnock, where he played until his retirement in 1964. He 
made his Test debut for Australia against China in 1953 and was rated 
as one of Australia’s best during the Olympic Games against Japan and 
India in Melbourne in 1956. The Melbourne Olympics was Australia’s 
first international tournament. Lennard’s Olympic teammate. John Petti- 
grew, was another Paxton-born player. His father owned the local picture 
theatre, where John used to work as an usher as a teenager. 

A defender who gave long service to Cessnock before moving to Syd- 
ney clubs Gladesville-Ryde and Prague and finishing his career as player- 
coach with Belmont-Swansea, Pettigrew played 320 first-grade matches 
and made his international debut for Australia against South Africa in 
1955, playing in two Tests. 

One of his toughest ever assignments was marking Stanley Matthews 
when the English maestro — widely known as the “Wizard of the Dribble” 
— toured Australia with Blackpool in 1958. 

Playing on the right wing at the Sydney Sports Ground, Matthews 
bedazzled, at times up to four, Australian defenders, including Pettigrew, 
before sending pinpoint crosses into the penalty box for his forwards to 
score. 

Johnny Barr, another member of the great Cessnock team of the 
1950s, was regarded by many, including The Newcastle Morning Her- 
ald’s soccer writer, Jack Mathews, as one of the most consistent club 
players of his era. A fitness fanatic, who was also a first-grade cricketer, 
Barr played twice for Australia and won many State caps. He was select- 
ed for the 1956 Olympics, only to miss out after suffering one of the very 
few injuries of his long career. With other internationals such as Kevin 
O'Neill, Alec Heaney, Jack Drinkwater and Cliff Almond in its side, 
playing Cessnock was always a stern test for any opposition team. 

With internationals such as Date, Bruce Morrow, Hedley Parkes 
and Dick Kemp in their line-up, Wallsend was no less a nightmare for 
their opponents. So was Adamstown, whose team equally bristled with 
international and State players. Because they had so many experienced 
players in their sides, Wallsend, Cessnock and Adamstown didn’t suf- 
fer to the same degree as other teams in the years there were no coaches: 
But, overall. the standards suffered. Fitness was never an issue because 
many players in the northern league were hardened and fit from work- 
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oadwork even if their jobs didn’t allow them the time to attend club 
ning. However, all of this was a universe away from modern coach- 
= and training methods. Those who dismiss the standard of football of 
tose earlier years tend to overlook the vast differences in training meth- 
és between then and now, and overlook the fact that players of those 
ier years had none of the benefits available to today’s full-time, or 
en part-time, professionals.The difficulties of having to work and play 
presentative football are no better illustrated than when Kevin O'Neill 
payed for an Australian XI against China in a Wednesday fixture at the 
castle Sports Ground in 1953. 

“I couldn’t get away from my job in the mine until around midday on 
%e day of the match. I then caught the train to Newcastle and arrived just 
= time for the start of the game at three o’clock,” Kevin recalled. 

The fact that footballers of his day performed at the level they did 
sader such circumstances reflects huge credit on them. 
Sydney’s Gladesville-Ryde Soccer Club was the only club prior to 
she 1950s that broke with tradition and employed a coach. Immediately 

peor to World War II they took the revolutionary step of becoming the 
west Australian club to appoint a professional coach, goalkeeper, Bobby 

Walker, who played for Scotland’s Motherwell FC and Falkirk FC and 

ended FA coaching courses in England before becoming player-coach 
at the Hibernians club in Malta and then moving to Australia. The bold 
experiment was short-lived. The outbreak of World War II ended it after 
only one season. 

The idea of clubs employing full-time specialist coaches didn’t re- 
emerge until the ethnic soccer revolution in the 1950s when European 
seaches such as Uncle Joe Vlasits joined Date’s old Sydney club, Can- 
terbury, by then called Canterbury -Marrickville. Vlasits went on to coach 
Australia. 

An interesting piece of trivia relates to how Vlasits came to be uni- 
versally called “Uncle Joe” by his players, at national level as well as at 
Canterbury. When he arrived in Australia he expected players to address 
tim as Mr Vlasits, as was the custom when addressing coaches in Eu- 
repean football. However, long time Canterbury stalwart, Frank Nobbs, 
seid Australian players would object to that and suggested he be called 
“Uncle”, the affectionate, eponymous name often used by children to 
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describe non-related, male friends of their families. As those who played 
under him, including the author, will remember, Uncle Joe could be a 
hard taskmaster. His favourite individual form of admonishment and mo- 
tivation in the dressing room at half-time was to glare at a luckless player 
and announce in a loud voice: “You are a big nothing.” Then proceed to 
dress him down in front of everyone. 

Geoff Warren, brother of Johnny and Ross Warren — all of whom 
played for Canterbury-Marrickville in the club’s golden era — remembers 
with amusement getting the “big nothing” treatment at half-time in a sec- 
ond-grade semi-final. “And I'd scored three goals in the first half,” said 
Geoff. Geoff later became a regular first grader and was a member of the 
great Canterbury side that scored a memorable championship final win 
over Prague in 1960. 

With the 1938 football season under way, Date’s football career sud- 
denly took a dramatic and unexpected turn. 

He was called up from reserve grade to replace injured international 
Jack “Dingie” O’Brien in the delayed 1937 Robinson Cup Final against 
Wallsend. At 16, Reg was one of the youngest players ever to play first 
grade for Wallsend. It was yet another twist of fate. "The match was sup- 
posed to have been played at the end of 1937, but the season finished so 
late in the year the cup decider was postponed until the start of the new 
season in March, 1938. 

Had the final been played when it was originally scheduled, Date 
may not have made his first-grade debut when he did, or in such trium- 
phant fashion. An odd statistical anomaly about Date went into the record 
books as a result of his 1937 Robinson Cup final appearance. The offi- 
cial records and almost every newspaper story about him over the years 
refer to his first-grade career as having started in 1937, when, correctly, 
it didn’t start until March 3, 1938, when the deferred 1937 Robinson Cup 
final was actually played. 

Date could hardly believe seeing his name on the first grade team 
sheet. Being picked as a “Red Devil” for the first time realised a boyhood 
dream. His supporters awaited the outcome of his selection with palpable 
suspense. 

Date’s passion for soccer was no better exhibited than on the morning 
of the match. Despite it being his first grade debut he spent most of the 
morning kicking a football around with other boys in a local park. 
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The junior superstar’s first appearance in the top grade added an exr- 
tra dimension to the match. There was an added air of excitement when 
be ran onto District Park, at Hamilton, for his senior baptism of fire. 

The cup final was a test for any player, let alone a 16-year-old making 
tus first-grade debut in what Sid Grant, writing under his pseudonym of 
“Celtic” in Truth newspaper, described as a “wild local derby”. 

Date’s admirers didn’t have long to wait for their questions to be 
answered about how he would adapt. Despite being fully tested by rough- 
house tactics by Adamstown’s hard-headed defenders, he played sensa- 
sionally, scoring a slashing first half goal and performing brilliantly in 
general play to help Wallsend to a 2-0 victory. Jack Lonergan, who hadn’t 
by then made his first grade debut, but saw the match, remembered Reg 
taking a battering from Adamstown’s wily old defenders. 

~They were two rough-and-tumbles and gave Reg a bit of a workout 
that day. But, in the end, he outplayed them,” Jack said. 

Sid Grant was effusive about young Date’s performance. He wrote: 
~As soon as he settled down, he thrilled the big crowd, for he showed 
precise passing into open spaces, deft ball manipulation, artistic attack 
end perfect positional play.” 

He went on: “There was no doubt about Wallsend’s goals. The first by 
Date was a superb effort. The ball flashed off his foot like a rocket and 
before Morgan [Adamstown’s goalkeeper] could move it was in the top 
» the net. In the writer’s opinion, Date is the most promising player seen 
im this State since the Great War.” 

The performance signalled that his junior football days were indeed 
over. A new football Messiah in the making had arrived. As well as giv- 
¢ Wallsend their first Robinson Cup victory — they won it again in 1939 


and 1940 — the game was historically important for a second reason in 
the context of Date’s career. It brought him into field contact for the first 
sme with his main soccer mentor, the wonderfully talented Alf “Artie” 
Quill. While playing for Wallsend in the years that followed Date and 
(Quill formed the deadliest goal-scoring partnership in the game’s history, 
matched before or since. Their records are never likely to be broken. 

As told in greater detail in a later chapter, they played side-by-side 
many times for Wallsend, and remain the greatest forward pairing ever 
seen in Australia. They were perfect foils for each other and as a goal- 
scoring combination are still without peer. 
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Date recalled in the early 1990s: “Artie was an inspiration for me. He 
had a magic touch at soccer and in this day and age would be revered if 
he was at his top.” 

Date never looked back following his remarkable first grade debut as 
a 16-year-old. The remainder of his first year in senior football in 1938 
was a steep, but immensely enjoyable, learning curve, particularly under 
the tutorship of Alf Quill. Date revelled in the master-pupil relationship. 

Quill’s 42 goals in premiership matches that season, 33 more than 
anyone else for Wallsend, reflected his mastery. However, Date, who 
turned 17 midway through the 1938 season, still performed magnifi- 
cently, despite not playing the full season due to one of soccer’s best kept 
secrets. 

He finished equal second highest scorer for the club with seasoned 
veterans Hugh Whitelaw, whose brother, international, Harold Whitelaw, 
played in the same team, and Jack O’Brien, whom Date had replaced 
in the Robinson Cup final. Date scored nine goals in club matches and 
another eight in State Cup fixtures, for a season total of 17. 

The “best kept secret” was a knee injury incurred due to his decision 
to leave his job as an apprentice motor mechanic at Klosters and take a 
new job with the Newcastle steel foundry, Morris and Beeby, mainly to 
help build his physical condition for football. 

About three months after starting, he was using a cold chisel when 
a piece of steel about the size of small tablet broke off and embedded 
itself deep in his right knee. An X-ray confirmed its location, but doctors 
advised an operation might leave the knee permanently stiff and end his 
football career. 

Despite the pain and irritation he knew it would cause, Date had no 
hesitation in telling the doctors to leave it there, but told them not to tell 
anyone about the injury. He played the rest of his career with the piece 
of steel floating near his kneecap. The doctors were true to their word. 
The doctors, his employer, his grandparents and one or two of his closest 
friends were the only ones who ever knew about the injury, and they were 
all sworn to secrecy. 

His secret wasn’t revealed publicly until long after he retired from 
football. He was 63 when he finally decided to have the piece of steel re- 
moved, which a surgeon did in an operation at Newcastle Hospital, with 
no ill after-effect. The surgeon gave him the piece of steel as a souvenir. 
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Por many years Date kept it in a jar among his dozens of trophies, but 
em pet it in the bottom draw of a desk at his home at Hamilton, the in- 
er Newcastle suburb, where he lived in retirement. 

~ Thate it.” he told The Newcastle Morning Herald in an interview. 
7% caused me nearly 50 years of pain. I always had to have my right knee 
Semeeeed or protected by a guard of some description.” His secret was so 
©) kept that even his teammates thought he wore a knee-guard because 
) ssstilage problems, the most common of all football injuries. 

Date’s eight goals in State Cup matches in his first year in the top 
‘eee im 1938 meant that he gained valuable experience against the best 
Seems from Sydney and the South Coast, as well as Newcastle. Because 
Se State League that year was divided into northern and southern divi- 
ems. his club matches only involved teams from Newcastle and the 
Serer coalfields, whereas the State Cup included teams from Sydney 
eee Wollongong on a knockout basis. 

One of the greatest of all club sides, Metters, won the 1938 State Cup. 
* sessi-professional side, the team was sponsored by the Metters compa- 
= which. among other white goods, manufactured kitchen stoves, thus 
We team’s nickname “The Stovies”. 

Date made such a strong impression in his debut year there was 
eculation that he might be named, at least as a reserve, in one of the 
‘preseniative matches against the touring team from India that played 
ee Tests. as well as regional and State matches, in 1938. 

However, selectors considered him too young and opted for more 
‘epemenced players. Like everyone else, Date was intrigued when he 
“wetened Australia beat India 4-1 in the Fourth Test at Newcastle. Most of 
‘Se indians played with bandaged feet. Only six of the 18 in the touring 
= owned boots. Australia won three of the other four Tests. The Fifth 
Dee ss drawn 4-all. In their 16 tour matches, the Indians scored 62 
eels and conceded 61. 

Despite not yet winning representative selection, Date had every rea- 
@ © be pleased with his performance in his first year in first-grade. The 
“ees were unanimously impressed. The Newcastle Morning Herald‘s 
eck Mathews, a soccer writer not given to praising lightly, proclaimed 
eee ss “the greatest junior footballer ever”. In another glowing reference 
Se youngster, Mathews wrote: “Wallsend have a new star in Reggie 
eee He's the youngest player in State League and has class written all 
weer bh 
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Chapter 5 
1939-1940 
A teenage sensation 


talked about young footballer in NSW. His reputation hadn’t 

crossed State borders, but he gave NSW selectors plenty of rea- 
sons to mark him down as a star of the future. An indication of how well 
he had settled into first division football was that by the end of the 1939 
season he had closed the goal-scoring gap on his teacher, Alf Quill, who 
scored 23 goals to Date’s 19. Date played in all but one of the 22 pre- 
miership matches. 

As well as developing his potent forward combination with Quill, 
Date started to forge another combination that year with Alec “Sonja” 
Heaney, who was four years older and had joined Wallsend from West 
Wallsend. An international who captained Australia four times, Heaney 
got his nickname because his graceful, swerving runs when dribbling the 
ball were redolent of the woman ice-skating film-star of the era, Sonja 
Henie. 

Born in Stirling, Scotland, Heaney migrated to Australia with his 
family as an eight-year-old in 1925. He showed his versatility by being 
able to play as a forward or a half-back. In a senior career from 1935 to 
1960, he played 358 matches with seven northern clubs, West Wallsend, 
Wallsend, Newcastle City, Swansea-Belmont, Lake Macquarie, Cessnock 
and Cardiff. Heaney represented Australia in six Tests, five against South 
Africa and one against England, and represented NSW and the North 
many times. He captained Australia in four of the Tests against South Af- 
rica in 1947. During that series Heaney and Date formed a brilliant part- 
nership and devised the tactics that gave Australia a memorable 5-1 win 
over the Springboks in the Fourth Test in Newcastle [See Chapter 15]. 

While not as devastating as the Quill-Date partnership, Date and 
Heaney played alongside each other in club and representative matches 


B y the start of the 1939 season, Date, still only 17, was the most 
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» > welling effectiveness for a number of years. Both ultimately became 
gebheans and enjoyed a lifelong friendship. Heaney died in 1993, 

Midway through the 1939 season — on June 10 — Date realised anoth- 
= of his boyhood dreams. Still a month short of his 18th birthday, he won 
t senior representative honour when chosen to play for The Rest v 
)SW ima tial at Sydney’s Arlington Oval, leading up to the selection of 
Se NSW team for interstate matches against Queensland. Despite scoring 
= eel in the two-all draw he missed out on State selection, although con- 
‘Shed to selectors he was definitely an Australian player of the future. 

A sidelight of the match was that it demonstrated the strength of the 
ember coalfields in those years as a football nursery. Fourteen of the 22 
pers — five playing for NSW and nine for The Rest — were either from. 
© emginally from, Newcastle or the northern coalfields. Wallsend had 
ers in The Rest team, Aub Mascord, Jock Parkes, Jim Osborne 
set Ree Date. Jock Parkes. whose given first name was Jack, was one of 
‘amy players whose representative careers were shortened by World War 
® His distinguished record from 1933 to 1949 included playing 12 Tests 
eet New Zealand, the England Amateurs, India and Palestine. 

He always rated the matches against England as the hardest he ever 
ered in. Jock started as a Wallsend junior. He later played for Wara- 
Mayfield before moving to Sydney during the Depression to play 
or the leading clubs Goodyear and Leichhardt-Annandale. His last Test 
© against Palestine in 1939. The outbreak of World War 11 denied him 
Seether international honours. 

Jock continued playing until he was 40. In 1949 he and his brother, 
ediey. also an international, were rival full-backs when Leichhardt beat 
Welsend 5-1 in the NSW Premiership final. Jock was playing for Leich- 
Sent and Hedley for Wallsend. 

Sem Osborne, another Wallsend player in the NSW v The Rest match, 
= a supremely talented individual who played a number of times 
@emeside Jock Parkes for Wallsend, NSW and Australia. In 1937, the 
sprain of the England Amateurs, the illustrious England international, 
Sermard Joy. described Osborne as the best player he saw on tour. 

Osborne learnt soccer, and lessons in life, the hard way. He left school 
@ the age of 13 to work for his father delivering coal from the Wallsend 
“7” Pit. He played in rough-and-tumble matches against the miners when 
ey finished their shifts. 
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He started his first grade career with Wallsend in 1926. He transferred 
to Weston in 1930, but returned to Wallsend in 1931 to 1933, the latter 
year when he won his first international cap. Like so many other foot- 
ballers, he was forced to look for work in Sydney during the Depression 
and signed first with Granville and then Metters. He was a key player for 
Metters for 10 years until he retired in 1945. 

During the tour by Bernard Joy’s England Amateurs in 1937, Osborne 
was ignored for Test selection because prior to the NSW match leading 
up to the Tests his NSW teammates nominated him to ask the officials 
for an increase in match payments. Osborne’s temerity so outraged the 
administrators they refused to consider him for the Tests. It was typical 
of their high-handed attitude. Nothing had changed a decade later when 
Date similarly fell foul of the selectors for non-football reasons. 

The other five northern-born players in The Rest side were Bill 
Coolahan [Adamstown], H. Pringle [Kurri Kurri], and three who had also 
been forced to move south to Sydney to find work during the Depression, 
Jack “Digger” Evans, Bill Monagle and goalkeeper, Norman Conquest. 

Three of the five northern-born players in the NSW side, Bill Adam- 
son, Hugh Workman and Cec Mowatt, were also forced to leave the north 
during the Depression to look for work in Sydney. 

Adamson, Workman and the other two northerners playing for NSW, 
Tommy Harris and goalkeeper, Jim McNabb, all started their careers with 
the same club, Weston. 

The Depression had a huge impact on the exodus of footballers from 
Newcastle and the northern coalfields. During those desperate years tens 
of thousands of men didn’t have jobs. For many, survival was a day-by- 
day battle. Finding work was like winning the lottery. As the Depression 
bit deeper and deeper in 1933, Wallsend lost its entire backline to Gran- 
ville who were able to place them as ironworkers. 

Being blessed with football ability was the main reason why Date 
and his good mate Jack Lonergan were offered work with Klosters when 
they left school, otherwise they almost certainly would have joined the 
long queues of the unemployed. Many young school-leavers during the 
Depression went years without work. In many cases their first jobs were 
when they joined the armed forces at the outbreak of World War II. 

The 1939 season was all but over when that momentous event shook 
the world. Even though there was a rush to join the fight in Europe, it 
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was several more months before the full impact of what the war might 
sean to Australia became fully apparent. 

By the time the 1939 season ended, Date had answered all questions 
s>out whether or not his precocious talent as a junior would transfer to 
senior football. His true genius was starting to emerge. 

He gained valuable experience with every outing and showed his 
sss every time he took the field. His speed, stamina, ball control and 
secanny ability to position himself to score goals, was causing much 
q@ere experienced opponents endless problems. 

Pulses in the crowd surged with expectation whenever he received 
e ball. Although still only 18 by the end of the season he often made 
~estly more experienced players look foolish as he darted and dummied 
qpeund them to score or flick the ball to a teammate in a better scoring 
position. 

His army of supporters was now talking with almost breathless enthu- 
»2sm about his potential, and what lay ahead as he matured with age and 
Semed even more composure. Goalkeepers and defenders shuddered at 
the thought. 

Because of his good looks and prodigious scoring, the young Reg 
Dete was rapidly becoming a cult figure. There was no mistaking the 
tendsome 18-year-old on the field. The thick-set youngster’s shock of 
eck hair and unusual galloping style of running made him stand out. 
The fact that he was lightning fast off the mark and could outpace most 
= ’2yers over short distances made him the instant focus of attention. 

When Ron Lord came into first-grade football it was as a full-back 
the Sydney club Drummoyne. Lord, no slouch at running, remem- 
Sens turning around to retrieve a ball when he heard footsteps thundering 
behind him. It was Date, who went past like a flash. 

By the time Date celebrated his 18th birthday he was Sft 1 1in tall, 

i filled out to around I 1stone 7Ibs [74kgs]. Although he waged a 
Seestant battle with his weight in later years, in 1939 there was no fitter 
player in the competition. 

The international recognition he dreamed of finally came in July 8, 

$39 —a few weeks before his 18th birthday — when he won his first Aus- 
lazer as a reserve for the First Test against Palestine. Australia 
Although he didn’t take the field it was a still a proud moment 
eed indicated that the selectors definitely had him in mind for full Test 


with 
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honours in the near future. Australia won the Second Test 2-1, the Third 
Test 2-1, the Fourth Test 4-1. The Fifth Test was drawn 4-all. 

Not unexpectedly, Alf Quill ended the 1939 season as the State’s lead- 
ing goal-scorer for the fourth successive year. His 23 premiership goals, 
tied with Jack “Bully” Hughes, of Metters. Date scored 19 in his 21 
premiership matches. His football future looked assured, although with 
World War I now casting its ominous shadow over the world, nothing 
could be taken for granted. 

The outbreak of war brought Date a change in jobs. Due to the sud- 
den loss of manpower as men enlisted to fight overseas, and the need for 
coal production to help the war effort increased, Date left the foundry and 
began working as a wheeler at Stockrington No 1 colliery, near Minmi, 
where his mates “Bunny” Fenwick and “Spike” Lonergan also worked. 
Granny Wilson, who knew the dangers of mining, was far from happy 
about Reg taking a job in the mine. 

Coalmining wasn’t as dangerous as going to war, but it was the most 
dangerous of all civilian occupations, with many deaths and injuries. 
Miners who spent their working life in the pits stood about a one in 25 
chance of being killed. Coal gas explosions were the most lethal. Coal 
dust on the lungs, causing insidious disease, caused many more deaths. 

A massive coal gas explosion at Mount Kembla, on the South Coast 
of NSW, in 1902, was Australia’s worst mine disaster. It killed 96 men 
and injured many others. Another coal gas explosion killed 76 miners at 
Mount Mulligan in Queensland the year Reg was born. 

The Hunter Valley’s worst disaster was at the Bellbird Colliery, near 
Cessnock, in 1923, when a gas explosion killed 20 miners and their pit 
horses. The manager of the nearby Aberdare mine died as well in the 
rescue attempt. The tragedy led to the formation of NSW’s first specially- 
trained mines rescue team. 

Members of the first Chinese soccer team to tour Australia, in 1923, 
were so moved by the Bellbird tragedy they insisted that the gate-takings 
from their tour match against South Maitland at Abermain Sports Ground 
— £18/9/6 — be donated to the widows and families of the men. 

Over the decades, the Wallsend and surrounding communities lost a 
number of men killed in the mines. 

Date’s first underground job as a wheeler involved guiding horse- 
drawn skips along a narrow railway line between the coal-face and the 
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act of the drift tunnel, where the skips were winched hundreds of feet 
» the surface by a powerful coal-fired steam engine. Date worked with 
evo other wheelers, one of them Alwyn Watkins. Each wheeler was 
sesponsible for handling 72 one-ton skips in a shift. Like every other job 
= the pit. the work was hard and dirty. The sturdy pit horses that hauled 
‘be skips from the workface to the end of the tunnel were magnificernt 
s=imals. and specially bred for the job. Reg wasn’t renowed for his skill 
= a wheeler. 

~He was the best football player I ever saw. And he was the best bloke 
»ee could ever wish to meet. But he was the worst wheeler in the pit,” 
S’wyn recalls with a laugh. 

~Reg’s problem was that he knew all about people, but knew nothing 
bout handling horses,” Alwyn said. “He couldn’t get them to work prop- 
estly for him. As a wheeler you had to understand horses. Reg didn’t.” 

His mate “Bunny” Fenwick eventually came to the rescue. As a 
wsecler Reg had to run alongside the skips through tunnels with uneven 
oors littered with large lumps of rock and coal. “Bunny” Fenwick was 
= peck-and-shovel contract miner working at the coal face, the dirtiest, 
peysically toughest and most dangerous job of all. 

~ Working as a wheeler was keeping Reg pretty fit but I said to him 
ee day “You'll finish up turning an ankle, which won’t be any good for 
football. Why don’t you come and work on the coal with me?’.” 

The move made sense for the reasons “Bunny” gave. Also, the pay 
s better. Contract miners worked in pairs and were paid by the number 
© skips they filled in a shift. 

“We made a pretty good team,” said “Bunny”. Provided they didn’t 
ke tougher conditions than normal in digging the coal, they earned 
gmeend £3/10/- shillings a week. 

“If we ran into easy conditions we'd earn a bit more, or if we ran into 
‘eed conditions, with a lot of rock, we earned a bit less,” “ Bunny” said. 

Digging and shovelling coal each day built muscles and made them 
©eeemely fit for football. Working in the mine encouraged another of 
=s strong interests — his incorrigible love of punting, as discussed later 
= te book. Two of his “heroes”, the champion jockeys Jack Purtell and 
Je Thompson, were born the same year as Reg. Drinking, fighting and 
Setting were part of coalfields life. Reg revelled in all three. Stories about 
eeal betting, including two-up schools under street lights outside pubs 
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and or in bushland hideaways away from the prying eyes of the police 
vice-squad, are part of coalfields legend [See Chapter 21]. 

Despite such distractions, the greater influences on Reg, and his 
mates, were the times in which they lived. They were more caring times 
when discipline, courtesy and respect were an inimicable part of every 
child’s upbringing, at home and at school. These values set the standard 
for both community and personal behaviour. 

Doors and windows in Wallsend were rarely locked. People watched 
out for each other — even businesses. One example of the common caring 
was during the 1940s when post offices used to pay the pension. One day 
the pension money didn’t arrive at Wallsend Post Office, causing consid- 
erable distress. Local general store owner, John Truscott, unhesitatingly 
loaned the money to the Post Office so that the pensioners could receive 
their money on time. 

Another example of how people and their welfare came first in 
Wallsend was the unofficial ban on cars in the main street, Nelson Street, 
on Friday nights when shops remained opened late and the streets were 
bustling with women and children out shopping. Friday was pay-day in 
the mines. The hand-to-mouth existence that many miners lived meant 
that wives often rushed out to replenish depleted larders as soon as their 
husbands arrived home, usually via the pub, with pay packets in hand. 

Even though few people owned cars, the safety of the women and 

«children out shopping was paramount. Harry Hetherington recalls the 
time when the local police sergeant, Sergeant Reid, ordered a car-owner 
who had parked in Nelson Street during late night shopping to take it his 
car back home, and leave it there. It was in 1938. 

“Sergeant Reid told him to get it out of there, telling him ‘the street is 
for the people. not cars’,” Harry said. 

Sergeant Reid, who according to Harry was the image of Sergeant 
Schultz in the television series Hogan’s Heroes, often applied his author- 
ity in other unorthodox ways, One example was the regular “punishment” 
meted out to local, talented mural painter, Ernie Dixon, an alcoholic who 
often found himself being taken into police care for being drunk in pub- 
lic. No charges were ever laid, but every time Ernie ended up in the cells 
Sergeant Reid used to insist that he paint a bit more of the police lock-up 
before he’d let him out. 
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Chapter 6 
1940-41 
War clouds over soccer 


celebration. It marked the code’s Diamond Jubilee. Instead, the 

outbreak of World War II, that started with Germany’s invasion of 
ad on September 1, 1939, and was to cost nearly 40,000 Australian 
}ees. cast a pall over the game, as it did over the nation. 

Footballing ranks were drastically reduced as boat-load after boat- 
seed of young men left Australian shores to fight in Europe and the 
Woddle East — some never to return. Large numbers of migrant English, 
Scottish and Welsh miners from the northern and southern coalfields of 
NSW. soccer strongholds, answered the call to return home to defend 
Oeeat Britain against Nazi Germany. 

Despite talk of suspending competition football. the 1940 Inter-city 
Sempetition went ahead with 12 teams, five from the north, Adamstown, 
Wallsend. Weston, Newcastle City, and Cessnock and seven from the 
swath. St George, Metters, Gladesville-Ryde, Goodyear, Leichhardt-An- 
eandale. Woonona-Bulli and Granville. 

The war years and the two years after war ended marked Date’s phe- 
gemenal rise from stardom to super-stardom, reaching a zenith in 1947 
» © his last year with Canterbury-Bankstown and Test matches against 
Seeth Africa. From 1940 onwards he scored in bewildering fashion and 
Secame more prolific as he got older. In club football, he scored 21 goals 
@ 190. 18 in 1941, 40 in 1942, 46 in 1943 and an extraordinary 55 in 

== Even more amazing goal scoring feats followed, including what 
ss then claimed, although later disputed, an Australian record 73 goals 
Sr a season in 1946. 

Cntics who never saw Date play argue that the absence of so many 
payers in the armed forces during the war years, and the consequent drop 
@ the standard of play, diminished his wartime scoring record. 


EF: Australian soccer, 1940 should have been a year of grand 
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That the standard of play during the war years was lower due to the 
loss of players was indisputable. However, Date’s genius shouldn't be 
measured by his performances in the war years alone. The true yardstick 
of his genius was in the quality, quantity and consistency of his goal scor- 
ing over his 17-year career, in the same way that the true measure of Don 
Bradman’s batting genius was his career average, rather than viewing 
his scores in isolation, brilliant as they were, against weaker opponents, 
such as South Africa in 1931-32, India in 1947-48, and, for that matter, 
England when they toured Australia in 1946-47 with an under-strength 
post-war team. 

The ultimate litmus test of Date’s genius came in 1946 and 1947 
when he was at the peak of his career, and with the war’s end, football 
was returning to normal. His 73 goals for the season in 1946 and world- 
class performances in 1947 against a tough, skilful South African touring 
side, filled with players with England first-division experience, demon- 
strated that he was a notch above any other Australian footballer of his 
day, or before. 

As a rising superstar, gathering in reputation with every game, Date 
was constantly in the newspaper headlines from 1940 onwards. After 
scoring a hat-trick for Wallsend in a premiership match against Metters 
at Crystal Palace in 1940, The Sydney Morning Herald said the perform- 
ance demonstrated he was “the best attacking forward in the Common- 
wealth”. High praise for a 19-year-old. Metters and Wallsend had many 
titanic struggles over the years, including 1940 when “The Stovies” won 
the premiership, with Wallsend a close second on points. 

One of their titanic clashes that year was a special non-premiership 
match to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of Football. It was a high-scor- 
ing, heart-stopping affair. Both teams threw caution to the wind with 
all-out attack and scored 17 goals in the 90 minutes. Metters won the 
enthralling encounter 10-7. Date had one of his rare goal-less matches, 
but provided great support for Alf Quill who scored three for Wallsend. 

The 1940 season brought further representative honours for Date 
when he was selected to play for Northern District in a match against 
Victoria in Newcastle in May that year. The Victorians were pleased to 
hear the final whistle. Northern District thrashed them 8-0, yet again 
demonstrating the strength of northern coalfields and Newcastle football. 
Victoria was without some of its best players, but even with its best side 
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= would have been no match for the northern team on the day. Alf Quill 
was at his usual mercurial best, scoring five goals. Date repaid the selec- 
tors by scoring two and setting up two of Quill’s goals with clever passes 
vat caught defenders out of position. Date finished the 1940 premier- 
ship with 21 goals in 18 matches. Quill, still the master, scored 32 in the 
premiership and another nine in representative matches, for a season total 
ofl. 

By 1941 the war was going badly for the allies, and impacting heay- 

ty on sport in Australia. First-class cricket had been suspended and 

she war was continuing to take its toll on football numbers. Goodyear, 
the tyre and rubber manufacturer, and Newcastle City — formerly May- 
Seld-Waratah — dropped out of the competition. Goodyear had fielded a 
powerful first-division team for many years, but withdrew to concentrate 
of its resources on the war effort. Many of Newcastle City’s players 
were steelworkers who were being called on for a maximum war effort. 
Even though Wollongong returned to first-division, this still left only 11 
premiership teams. four from Newcastle and coalfields, Wallsend, Ad- 
amstown, Weston and Cessnock, two from the South Coast, Wollongong 
and Woonona-Bulli and five from Sydney, Granville, Gladesville-Ryde, 
Leichhardt-Annandale, Metters and St George. 

As if the effect of the war on football wasn’t enough to contend with, 
®ootball politics started to cast a dark cloud over the game. There were 
©onstant rumblings of discontent about the administration. Many clubs 
accused the association of not listening to their needs. This discontent 
blew-up into open conflict two years later with a breakaway competition 
that ultimately sounded the death-knoll of the NSW [Inter-city] SFA, the 
soverning body since 1928. 

At the start of the 1941 season Sid Grant noted in his newspaper 
column that Date had “blossomed into one of the game’s greatest goal 
scorers”, although not yet the greatest. Alf Quill was still accorded that 
honour, although Date was showing all the signs that he would surpass 
Quill, which he ultimately did. 

Date had a memorable year, re-enforcing what Grant had written at 
the the start of the season. As well as enhancing his reputation as a goal- 
scorer, the “Wizard of the Bolshies”, as he was now being called, played 
is first international. The honour that Granny Wilson had long pre- 
dicted for her young grandson finally came when Date was selected for 
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Australia in the First Test against China. The Chinese team arrived in late 
May, 1941, amid much fanfare, for a five-Test series. The team landed in 
Sydney just a few days after the Australian Prime Minister, Robert Men- 
zies, had returned from a four-month visit to Britain where he’d clashed, 
at times heatedly, with the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
over the strategic direction of World War IJ, particularly in the light of the 
growing potential threat to Australia from Japan, even though the coun- 
tries were not yet in armed conflict. The Chinese well knew the treachery 
and imperialism of Japan. They had been at war with Japan since 1937. 

It was China’s third tour of Australia. During previous visits in 1923 
and 1927 they lost more matches than they won. They lost three of the 
four Tests in 1923, and lost two and drew one in 1927. 

The 1941 side gave much sterner opposition, and surprised with their 
clever, resourceful and courageous play. The team comprised mainly 
university-educated doctors, lawyers and businessmen from Hong Kong, 
some from the same club. This raised considerable conjecture whether it 
was a provincial or club side, which resulted in the matches against Aus- 
tralia being rated as “B” rather than “A” internationals. 

Date was considered a certainty to be picked for NSW in the opening 
match against China— an entertaining affair won by NSW 6-4 — but ill- 
ness prevented him from playing. 

Undaunted by the opening loss, the Chinese went on to string together 
seven consecutive wins, including 7-2 and 8-3 victories over Victoria, 

a 9-1 thrashing of South Australia, and a totally unexpected 5-3 win 
over the NSW Northern Districts, played in Newcastle. An 8,000 strong 
crowd, which paid a healthy £780 at the gate, turned up confident of a 
Northern Districts win, but was surprised by China’s strong showing. 

Alf Quill scored twice for the north. Still recovering after a bout of ill 
health, Date scored one. The youngest member of the Northern Districts 
team, Date was the subject of an hilarious leg-pull after the match. Histo- 
rian, Harry Hetherington, tells the story. 

“At the end of the game the great Reg Date remarked to his good 
friend and Australian captain, veteran Jack ‘Digger’ Evans, that he was 
puzzled how the Chinese players seemed to get fresher and faster as the 
game went on. Big ‘Digger’ laughed and said: ‘Reg. you, the referee and 
the linesmen obviously weren’t aware what was happening. If you had 
been watching you would have seen that the Chinese had 10 reserves 
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ing on the sidelines. Each time the ball went out of play, a different 
ayer threw the ball back into play and ran onto the field’. With no racial 
“ters intended, ’Digger’ added: ‘You see, Reg, they actually used 20 play- 
ess during the match. Not even the officials noticed what was happening 
because they couldn’t tell one player from another’.” “Digger’s” joke at 
“s expense brought much laughter. 

It came as no surprise that Date, who had been in scintillating form 
%e Wallsend, and had a strong game for Northern Districts against China, 
=s selected to make his international debut in the First Test in Mel- 
Soume on June 28. 1941. Alf Quill missed out, due mainly to the stupid- 
=) and vagaries of interstate selection politics. 

Wallsend greeted Date’s selection for his Test debut as if he’d been 
hted by the King. He was still a few weeks short of turning 20. 
though in short supply, beer flowed freely as news spread that the 
~ Wizard of the Bolshies” had been picked to play his first Test match for 
®s country. There was no more joyous celebration than in Cross Street, 

» bere neighbours rushed to congratulate Granny and Grandad Wilson. 
Granny Wilson told friends it was one of the proudest moments of her 
fe. 

Alf Quill’s non-selection for the First Test — and a bitter dispute be- 
eeeen selectors over the make-up of the second Test team — exposed the 
sempant. and sometimes farcical, politics that plagued Australian team 
selection right through the 1930s, 40s and 50s. The political wrangling 
seant that Australia rarely fielded its strongest teams in international 
matches. although Australia’s loss in the Third Test against China in 
ey in 1941, with what was supposed to be an all-conquering side, 
prising all NSW players, added fuel to the debate. 

The First Test not only exposed selection frailties but also Australia’s 
mability to play in the mud. Melbourne Cricket Ground cricket pitch area 
@eickly became churned up after heavy rain. The Australians had diffi- 

*) controlling the ball. The Chinese, used to playing in the occasional 
monsoon, handled the conditions much better and deserved their 6-4 

» story. England exposed Australia’s same frailties in the mud 10 years 
‘eter. although with a much more embarrassing outcome. Apart from the 
meddy conditions, the inclusion of three Victorians and a South Austral- 
= in the Australian line-up, at the expense of better performed NSW 
Players. including Alf Quill, didn’t help. 


is 
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No one objected to lesser skilled players, irrespective of State, being 
given international experience in Australian XI’s, but to hand out Austral- 
ian Test shirts to satisfy the demands of individual states was ludicrous, 
although the same criticism could have been levelled on occasons at 
Australian cricket selectors during the 1950s and 1960s. 

Date’s international debut at the Melbourne Cricket Ground was 
a strange experience. He’d been used to playing in the cauldron-like 
atmosphere of much smaller grounds in NSW, including Crystal Palace, 
but the 2,147 spectators who braved the atrocious weather to watch the 
Melbourne Test, could hardly be seen in the cavernous stands of the 
MCG, built to accommodate 90,000 plus spectators. The cheers of the 
small crowd, during what was a fairly entertaining match, were a whisper 
rather than a roar by the time they reached the ears of the players out in 
the middle. 

Playing at inside-right, rather than in his preferred centre-forward 
position, Date didn’t get on the score-sheet, but had an impressive game, 
despite the understandable lack of combination between the Australian 
players. The three New South Wales forwards, Date, Jack “Bully” Hugh- 
es, at inside-left, and Jim “Skeeta” Wilkinson, on the right-wing, knew 
each other’s game, but they had only met the two Victorians, centre-for- 
ward Wally Magee, and left-winger, Alan Taylor, the night before the 
match, The farcical sitution of rarely allowing representative teams the 
luxury of training together to build up some sort of understanding was an 
indictement of the administrators. Part of the reason was that the further 
the players had to travel and the longer they were together, the more 
money it cost. 

Tragically, Wally Magee’s Test career was short-lived. A few months 
later, in December, 1941, he became the first Australian international 
sportsman to die in World War II. He was serving with the RAAF in New 
Guinea. The second Test team was supposed to be picked the day after 
the Melbourne Test, when China, with eight Test players in their side, 
completely outclassed Wagga Wagga 13-1. However, the selection was 
delayed 24 hours to allow tempers to settle after NSW delegates refused 
to accede to Queensland’s demand that three Queenslanders be included. 
in the Test side. For once, NSW won the argument. Australia won the 
Second Test 4-2 in Sydney the following weekend with only token inter- 
state representation. 
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Date was dropped, but was back for the Third Test a week later in a 
team comprised entirely of NSW players. As bad luck would have it, the 
conditions replicated those of Melbourne. Thirty-six hours of heavy rain 
de the Sydney Cricket Ground slippery and treacherous. The cricket 
pitch area was a sea of slush. 

As in Melbourne, the Australians faltered, losing 5-2, although this 
ome in front of a crowd of 13,480. The visitors handled the conditions 
ch better. As The Sydney Morning Herald report on the match noted: 
~The victory was mainly due to excellent understanding between all sec- 
sons of the visiting team, the swiftness and certainty of their moves, with 
perfect positional play, and splendid anticipation exercised by all mem- 
bers of the team. Their control of the ball, even when it became slippery 
efter rolling in the slush of the cricket pitch, was amazing.” 

The administrators stunned the Australians after the match by an- 
mouncing that for the Fourth Test the team would be brought together for 
ewo days’ training beforehand. The move, unfortunately, was short-lived; 
2 one-off abberation. After the Test the administrators reverted to the old 
says of throwing Australian sides together with little planning or prepa- 
ration. The defeat of the all-NSW team severely set back efforts to break 
the interstate stranglehold in selecting Australian teams. 

The Herald noted that China’s victory was a blow to the long-held be- 

ef that a team composed entirely of NSW players would perform better 
a composite team representing all states. Queensland and Victoria 
sere quick to point that out. The Victorian Football Association presi- 
dent. Mr J. O. Wilshaw, said the loss demonstrated the need to include 
u tate players in the Australian side, and then rubbed salt into the 
wound by saying he believed some of the NSW players had been picked 
®2 past reputations rather than current form. 

The Victorian winger, Alan Taylor, held his place for the Fourth Test 
and a new player from Queensland, Lex Gibb, was added, at Date’s ex- 
pense. Novocastrians were certain he would get a run in the Test, which 
was played in Newcastle. However, he missed that Test, as well as the 
Fifth Test in Brisbane. Continuity was rarely a priority with the selectors. 
Australia won the Fourth Test 5-2 and the fifth 8-4. 

China’s entertaining brand of attacking soccer ensured the tour’s fi- 
cial success. They won 14 of their 19 matches, and scored 107 goals, 
condeding 55. Prior to the Fifth Test — their second last tour match — they 
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were considering extending their tour, but were so shattered by their 8-5 
loss in Brisbane they decided to go home after all. Earlier, the team had 

applied to stay in Australia and play in the NSW first-division competi- 

tion. The Federal Government rejected the application, although allowed 

the team’s star player, Yik Yeung, to stay and play for Leichhardt-Annan- 
dale, where he was a popular drawcard. 

An unusual event in 194] highlighted the conservative nature of the 
times. The New South Wales Soccer Association constitution banned 
Sunday soccer. However, because of the financial success of the first 
Sunday rugby league match played in Newcastle, Cessnock and Wallsend 
decided to ignore the ban and re-schedule their Saturday premiership 
match to a Sunday, July 13, 1941. Wallsend won 3-1 before a bumper 
crowd. The flouting of its constitution stunned the association. Other 
clubs watched the outcome with interest because it was a test of the as- 
sociation’s resolve in maintaining the Sunday football ban. Tronically, the 
Association Council chose a Sunday three weeks later to consider what 
action to take. It ordered that the match be replayed on a Saturday and 
confiscated one-third of the gate-takings of the unauthorised match, the 
penalty set out in the constitution. 

An even more unusual event in 1941 was the send-off of both Date 
and Quill, in separate matches. Date and Adamstown’s Dally Hodgins, 
were ordered off for fighting, although it was little more than an on-field 
scuffle. Had it been a serious affray, Hodgins most likely would have 
been carried off the ground on a stretcher, given Date’s fearsome Teputa- 
tion as a fighter. It was the only time in Date’s long career that he was 
ever spoken to by a referee. He had the well-deserved reputation of being 
one of the fairest players ever to grace the game, and he was widely-ad- 
mired and acclaimed for his sportsmanship. Because it was his first, and 
as it transpired his last, offence, he was let off with a caution. 

Given that the rules in those days allowed much more body contact 
and heavier tackling than today, Date’s record was exemplary. No one in 
Australian football has ever had a better record for sportsmanship or fair 
play. Allan Johns remarked: “He was as clean a player as you'd ever wish 
for. He never touched a goalkeeper and he never went over the ball in a 
way that would injure an opponent. A lot of others did, but not Reg.” 

Modern day players could take another leaf out of Date’s book. In his 
17 years of first grade and representative football he never once argued 
about, remonstrated against or questioned a referee’s decision. 
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Chapter 7 
1942 
Date beats Quill 


ate. the pupil, finally overtook Quill, the master, in 1942. Quill 

outscored Date 50 goals to 40 in total for the season due to his 

ereater number of representative appearances, But where it mat- 
seed most. in the premiership, Date outscored Quill 39 goals to 31. The 
 scels made Date the State’s leading premiership goal-scorer in 1942, 
nm sh time he was unquestionably the most exciting footballer in 
escalia. 

There was nothing complicated about his method or his intent. He 
ek the field with only one aim: to score as many goals as possible. The 
seeds who came in record numbers to watch him surged with excite- 
‘pent every time he had the ball, and waited with expectation when he 
‘St He rarely disappointed. 

Both on and off the field, Date exuded charisma. He had that excite- 
‘eee fector. that certain something that makes champion sportsmen and 
s#omen stand out from others in their chosen sports. Greg Norman 
Set « & golf, Adam Gilchrist in cricket and “Madam Butterfly”, Susie 
9) Nell. in swimming. Four legged champions such as Phar Lap and the 
eeehty atom”, Inter Dominion trotting winner, Caduceus, were idol- 
“set for the same reason. Phar Lap and Caduceus couldn’t talk, but their 
Spend looks and huge hearts spoke volumes for them. 

There was no more popular soccer player than Reg. Joe Marston 
‘membered him as being great company. “He was a good hearted fellow 
Se scound. We got on well together when we travelled with Australian 
Gales Joe said. 

Sein O'Neill. who played with Reg numerous times for NSW and 
“Seemalia. had similar experiences. “He was great company,” said Kevin. 
Se was always looking to do the best for people. I remember in Bris- 
eee mee we were billeted in something resembling a school dormitory. 
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“Reg said ‘This is no good to us’ and got us moved to more suitable 
accommodation.” Billeting the team in dormitory type accommodation 
was yet another example of official penny-pinching to save money with 
travelling teams. 

There was nothing nondescript about Date. He was immediately 
noticeable; a striking figure in or out of football gear. It was little wonder 
that rugby league clubs, anxious for personalties to promote their own 
game, wanted his signature. 

He was much feted for another reason. Australia was never in greater 
need of sporting heroes to boost morale than in 1942. The war had en- 
tered its most dangerous stage for Australia. With tens of thousands of 
Australians already fighting in Europe and the Middle East, the sneak 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, had, without warn- 
ing, launched the war in the Pacific, bringing with it fears of a full-scale 
Japanese invasion. 

The fierce Japanese bombing of Darwin, and submarine attacks on 
both Sydney and Newcastle in May and June, 1942, brought the war 
even closer to home. Twenty one sailors died on the HMAS Kuttabul in 
the Sydney attack, but, luckily, there were no casualties and damage was 
minimal when a Japanese submarine shelled Newcastle. However, the 
attack left the city’s already raw nerves on knife-edge. Ships packing the 
Hunter River at Newcastle gave visible evidence we were a nation at war. 

Men and women from the northern coalfields enlisted in large num- 
bers and fought with great valour in many battles, both in Europe and 
the Pacific. However, the crucial contribution of the region’s industries 
— particularly steel and coalmining — to the war effort, meant that many 
workers in those industries who tried to enlist in the armed forces were 
rejected, 

Date was among them. As a miner his occupation was considered 
essential to wartime production. Women rallied magnificently to help fill 
the gaps in the workforce left by men fighting overseas, but there was 
a physical limit to what they could do. Most jobs in the coal and steel 
industry were beyond their physical capacity. Date’s job as a contract 
miner, digging and shovelling at the coal-face, was one of them. 

Date registered for call-up at the Army drill hall at New Lambton, an 
inner Newcastle suburb, soon after the bombing of Pearl Harbour, when 
a Japanese invasion of Australia appeared imminent. He had wanted to 
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‘seit as soon as World War II broke out, but experienced fierce opposi- 
Soe from his grandmother and his aunt Nellie. A few days after register- 
ee & New Lambton he was sitting in his car at Wallsend when a police 
Seeneant who knew him came over and said: “I hear you've tried to enlist, 
Wee” When Reg nodded, the officer said: “ Well, I can tell you you're 
= Seine anywhere, you’ ve been rejected.” He received official notifica- 
See by letter a week later. 

He was disappointed, but philosophically told his mates: 
He feps turn up on my doorstep, I'll have to do my bit then. 
“Bunny” Fenwick tried to enlist at the same drill hill, unaware he 
ees the target of a practical joke. His boss knew that Fenwick, who was 
‘serine in a wire-rope making plant at the time, would be knocked-back 
Sop he same reason as Date. Like coalmining, wire-rope making was es- 

Seatial to the war effort. 

Despite this “Bunny’s” boss said he’d received word that “Bunny” 
Se! © report to the recruiting office. Dutifully, Fenwick did, only to be 
eit by the recruiting officer to stop wasting his time. “Bunny” found out 
‘gheat his boss’s joke when he returned to work. 

» war's end, Date had done more than his “bit” towards the war ef- 
is job as a coalminer, and, more importantly, on the football field 
is stunning performances, game-after-game, helped lift morale. 
‘Se payed in a number of games that raised money for War Bonds and 
Seeliece organisations ing in the war effort. 

These patriotic matches, in both Newcastle and Sydney, were played 
4 Senday, with official approval, so as not to clash with Saturday 
eemeership matches. An odd sidelight was that because Metters’s consti- 
eee didn’t allow Sunday football they played in these games as Arsenal 
Mem. 

While obviously not having the same impact on national morale as 
Yee Bradman’s amazing run scoring did during the Depression, Date’s 
ees’ goal-scoring throughout the war years none-the-less gave soccer 
‘es = lift in spirits when they most needed it, demonstrating yet again 
‘Se ewer of sport in Australia in times of trouble. 

The war continued to impact even more adversely on soccer in 1942 
“Sem © bad before. Due to the heightened emergency the Federal Govern- 
“et made a general appeal for people to restrict travel as much as pos- 
ie & conserve limited fuel supplies. 


T guess if 
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The NSW Soccer Association played its part by reverting to a split 
two-city competition, with northern and southern divisions, the same as 
before the introduction of the single inter-city competition. There were 
eight teams in the north and eight in the south. The northern and southern 
premiers played off to decide the State Premiers. All teams were eligible 
to play in the knockout State Cup. 

West Wallsend and Kurri Kurri returned to first division and joined 
Lake Macquarie, Merewether Advance, Wallsend, Adamstown, Cessnock 
and Weston to make up the eight northern teams. The southern eight were 
Corrimal, Gladesville-Ryde, Granville, Leichhardt-Annandale, Metters, 
North Shore, St George and Woonona-Bulli. 

Date’s haul of premiership goals in the reshuffled competition was 
impressive to say the least. In premiership matches in May, he was in 
devastating form, hammering home six goals against West Wallsend and 
five against Cessnock. The following month he scored five against Kurri 
Kurri, proving yet again that he was a class above everyone else. 

Due largely to the efforts of Date and Quill, Wallsend enjoyed maxi- 
mum success 1942, winning the Northern Premiership, the State Premier- 
ship and the State Cup, as well as the Sheahan Cup. 

Wallsend thumped Gladesville-Ryde 8-1 in the State Cup final at 
Lambert Park. Their 7-2 win over Leichhardt-Annandale in the season- 
ending State Premiership final at Crystal Palace was equally impressive. 
Date scored three goals and Quill two, An odd feature of the game was 
that brothers Jock and Hedley Parkes were in opposing teams, Jock for 
Leichhardt-Annandale and Hedley for Wallsend. 

It was Wallsend’s second major win over Leichhardt-Annandale in a 
week. A week earlier they had beaten them in the Sheahan Cup final at 
Lambert Park. 

Date’s 39 premiership goals for Wallsend in 1942 came in only 14 
appearances. He continued plundering goals at an even faster rate in 
1943, although it was in a season split in two by a sensational breakaway 
that rocked the football community. It was also the year that he broke an 
Australian record in sensational fashion. 
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Chapter 8 
1943 
Arecord falls 


ate’s most stunning individual performance in a goal-studded 

career came on an Autumn Saturday afternoon in April, 1943, 

during a match that provided what one newspaper described as 
“ehmost indescribable tension and drama”, with Date, on centre stage, 
‘See 2 brutally extravagant display that in many ways provided the ulti- 
‘ete affirmation of his wonderful talent. It was a day when a nine goal- 
soomme spree earned him a new Australian club record. 

The match, at Crystal Palace, was against Weston, another close-knit 
sel-nining town, 40 minutes travel west of Newcastle. Soccer was as 
‘ech in Weston’s blood as it was in Wallsend’s. Soccer fervour, team 
epee and passion ran deep, a legacy handed down through generations of 
Sesh. Welsh and Scottish migrant coalminers, predominantly from the 
enh of England which was why Weston was often referred to as Geor- 
@elnd. 

As was normal whenever “The Red Devils” donned their red and 
te strip ready for battle. Wallsend rippled with expectation in the 
Sours leading up to the match. Adding spice to the encounter was the 
‘Semme appearance of Wallsend’s pride, 21-year-old Date, the new star 
f Aestralian soccer whose mesmerising, attacking football and goal- 
was packing grounds wherever he played. Grounds weren’t big 
2 to hold all the spectators who wanted to catch a glimpse of the 
wonder champion in action. On this day, however, not even his 
eet acdent admirers could have predicted the dramatic manner in which 
© 2s about to rewrite club soccer history. 

At the best of times Crystal Palace, a famous landmark in the centre 
f Wallsend. was no place for timid or faint-hearted visitors, especially 
» © the intimidating and deafening roar of partisan “Red Devils” sup- 
eres resounding around the ground. 
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Before the day was out their roars would reach a previously unat- 
tained crescendo. As the three o’clock kick-off approached. Wallsend 
fans and those wearing the black and white of Weston exchanged banter. 
Outside the ground packed trams disgorged visitors arriving from other 
parts of Newcastle to watch the match. 

As has so often occurred during bleak times in Australia’s history. 
sport and a sporting hero were again about to lift flagging spirits, which 
was sorely needed with the war in its fourth year. Australians were 
fighting and dying on battlefields across Europe and in the Pacific, and 
the growing casualties knew no social, economic or family boundaries. 
Wallsend, Newcastle and the northern coalfields were not immune from 
telegrams arriving daily around Australia to inform relatives of death 
or wounding in battle. And following the relentless Japanese bomb- 
ing of Darwin and the shelling of Newcastle and Sydney by Japanese 
submarines} the war was closer to home than ever before. However, on 
this April afternoon in 1943 the war was briefly forgotten. Wallsend and 
Weston fans had only one conflict in mind as they packed every vantage 
point in Crystal Palace. 

As usual, illegal bookmakers did a brisk trade under the famous pep- 
percorn trees at the southern end of the ground, taking bets on everything 
from the first scorer to the final score, or any other facet of the game that 
punters wanted to risk their money on. There were plenty of takers. Coal- 
miners loved to bet, whether on football, two-up, horses, trotters or dogs, 
or anything else for that matter where there was a contest in which odds 
could be laid. While Date was the main reason for Wallsend’s favourit- 
ism, Weston’s ranks were depleted due to the war, shortening the odds 
even further. Like every other sport, soccer was continuing to be hit hard 
as men enlisted in the armed forces. In Weston’s case some of their best 
players, mainly English migrant coalminers, had rushed home to defend 
Mother England against Nazi Germany. Despite this, the Weston team 
fielded a mixture of experienced and younger players, not lacking in con- 
fidence, although that confidence was soon to be shattered. 

Within minutes a deafening roar signalled Date’s first goal. followed 
by another, then another. Wallsend led 6-0 at half-time, all scored by 
Date. In the second half, pandemonium broke out around the ground as 
Date set about his task in earnest. Spectators sensed something special 
was about to happen. Unfortunately for Weston, it did. 
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Excitement reached fever pitch as Date’s goal plundering continued, 
m closer and closer to the Australian first-division record of 

* coals in a match. At one stage, even the world first-division record 
=f }) individual goals in a match — held by a Scotsman — was in sight. 
‘Whee the final whistle brought the slaughter to an end, Date had scored 
me of Wallsend’s 11 goals in their 11-0 win. His new Australian record 
‘= esed the previous record of eight goals held jointly by Bill Mona- 
© sharpshooter from Sydney’s Metters club [v St George, 1934] and 
© “Tishare” Robertson, of Newcastle’s Adamstown Rosebuds [v West 
Wallsend. 1937]. Former Cessnock player, Tom Rumley equalled Date’s 
second with nine goals for Woonona-Bulli in their 16-0 win over North 
Shere in 1945. A year earlier he had scored eight for Woonona against 
eece Brothers. Adamstown’s Jock Walker was the only other player to 
Scere eight premiership goals, against Swansea in 1949, 

Rumley, Date, Monagle, Robertson and Walker are among only a 
Seneful of players to have scored eight or more goals in a first-division 
Socceroo Archie Thompson scored 13 goals for Australia when 
es beat American Samoa 31-0 in 2001 but this was an Oceania elimina- 
ee came]. 

As well as feasting on his record goal scoring, the big crowd wit- 
essed Date at his irresistible best in general play. One eagerly awaited 
Seapoeuvre was his trademark pass, famously dubbed the “Date flick”, 
= eeck he used to outwit defenders and set up scoring opportunities for 
Semseclf and teammates. There were huge roars of approval every time he 
ed it. As the name implies, he used to flick the rocket-like passes 
em the outside of either foot with unerring accuracy to the feet of team- 
sates 20 or 30 metres away. They confused defenders because Date 
ake them running at full speed with left or right foot, but disguis- 
‘me bis intentions, like a leg-break bowler about to deliver the perfect 
‘ely to an unsuspecting batsman. 

in later years, critics tried to diminish Date’s record because the We- 
‘eee team was under strength. This was so, but those who saw the match 
seed that no team on the day could have countered Date’s brilliance, 
eet point out that without Date, the score would have 2-0 in Wallsend’s 
Seeoer hardly the thrashing for Weston that it turned out to be. A Truth 
Seespaper match report, published the following day, described the 
‘s@mazing scenes as Date scored goal after goal and both the opposition 
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and the crowd realised he had the record of eight goals in his sights. 
When he scored his eighth, mayhem broke out, on and off the field, ac- 
cording to Truth. The crowd was in a frenzy as the Weston players tried 
desperately to stop him scoring the ninth goal to set a new record. Truth 
reported: “In the concluding stages it was common to see five coalfield- 
ers [Weston players] trying to prevent Date from scoring the goal which 
gave him the record. Their efforts were to no avail.” Unbelievably, Date 
slipped past the wall of defenders, “Houdini-like”, as one commentator 
described it, to score his ninth goal in the dying minutes of the match. 

There was prolonged and rapturous applause as the ball thudded into 
the net, with some sections of the animated crowd yelling “Date! Date! 
Date”, as he momentarily raised one arm to acknowledge the applause. 
His scoring sequence was 1,2,3,4.5,6,8.9,11. In tune with the times, there 
was applause and back-patting. but none of the histrionic celebrations 
that typify even single goals, let alone record breaking goals, in modern 
football. Even the defeated Weston players paid Date tribute. They had 
done their best to thwart him but still recognised him for the champion 
he was. Wallsend celebrated as word quickly spread that young Reg had 
broken the all-time record. Crystal Palace had never seen a day like it. 
Wallsend Soccer Club president, Mr D. Rees, later presented Date with 
an inscribed silver soccer ball trophy to mark his feat. 

Historian, Harry Hetherington, who watched the match, felt sorriest 
for Merv Young, the plucky Weston goalkeeper on the receiving end of 
Date’s punishment. His only consolation was that several great saves at 
least denied Date the two goals he needed to equal the world first-divi- 
sion record, “I felt really sorry for Mery,” Hetherington said. “He was a 
good goalkeeper, but he was no match for Reg. I'll never forget that day. 
Reg was magnificent: a class above anyone else on the field.” 

Hetherington, who played more than 250 first-division games for 
Mayfield United and represented the North in the 1950s, has seen every 
first-class Australian player since just before World War I. Now in his 
80s, Hetherington is adamant about Date’s place in Australian soccer his- 
tory. “ He is the best player I’ve ever seen. There have been prettier ball 
players, but no one could score goals like him. No-one,” says Hethering- 
ton. By co-incidence, the Wallsend-Weston match, only the third of the 
new 1943 season, was the last played before the dramatic breakaway that 
split the game in NSW and opened a new chapter in soccer history. 
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Chapter 9 
1943 


Breakaway 


Undercurrents of discontent at the end of the 1942 season about 

the administration of the game, exploded in open revolt three 
‘Watches into the new season. Newcastle’s Terminus Hotel was the scene 
of Se split. The warring factions had met ostensibly to resolve their dif- 
erences. However, following a short, but spiteful, meeting NSW’s four 
eeest clubs — Wallsend, Adamstown, Leichhardt-Annandale and Met- 
== — broke away from the NSW [Inter-city] Soccer Football Association 
SSWSFA] which had administered the game since 1928, and formed 
‘er own competition. 

They invited four other clubs to join them, two from Newcastle, West 
Wotisend and Lake Macquarie, and two from Sydney, Grace Bros and the 
‘see 'y reconstituted Canterbury-Bankstown. The breakaway group called 
‘Seelf the NSW Soccer Football Association Ltd. — the same title as the 
body. but minus the words “Inter-city” and with Ltd. added. 

All other clubs remaining loyal to the old association — or more cor- 
sectly those not invited to join the breakaway competition — played in 
‘| senes of new regional competitions introduced as a result of the split, 
ech caused considerable acrimony. The ill-will lasted two years when 
=) ams and competitions came back under the one administration for 
e 1945 season with the breakaway body, the NSW Soccer Football As- 
ation Ltd. emerging victors and in sole control. 

History had repeated itself. NSW [Inter-city] Soccer Football Asso- 
‘Satien had itself started as a breakaway movement in 1928, when it took 
er from the Southern British Football Association [SBFA], founded 
» °880_ and Northern District British Football Association [NDBFA], 
Seeeded in 1884. The NDBA had administered the game in Newcastle 
eed the northern coalfields while the SBFA had administered the game 


T: breakaway that split NSW soccer in 1943 was inevitable. 
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@ Sydney and the southern coalfields. Ironically, history repeated itself 
)+ sears later in 1957 when the NSW Soccer Football Association Ltd., 
ee breakaway group formed in 1943, itself fell victim to the new NSW 
Soccer Federation, the forerunner of the present day administration. 

The 1957 breakaway was for much the same reason. Disgruntled 
‘heic clubs, including Hakoah, Prague and Pan Hellenic, all born out 
~~ Aestralia’s post war immigration boom, broke away and formed the 
SW Soccer Federation after complaining they were being discrimi- 
geeed against by the incumbent administration. 

The complaint was well founded because the association, basically 
emtrolied by those with strong traditional links to old British football 
25s. refused to admit the new ethnic clubs into the first-division com- 
jon. 

Discontent about the way soccer was being run had been simmering 
Se many months before the 1943 breakaway. The administration came 
eeder increasing attack from certain club officials who claimed the 
g@eme was stagnating. They were particularly critical, with justification, 
of the lack of support for junior and school football, that were essential 
= the game’s development. Matters started coming to a head at the end 
of the 1942 season when there were howls of protest over the associa- 
ews failure to discipline Gladesville-Ryde for playing a suspended 
player in the final of the 1942 Sydney Cup, the knockout competition 
eeetested by all southern division teams. 

When the 1943 season opened, Sydney’s two most powerful clubs, 
Meters and Leichhardt-Annandale, who were soon to be revealed as 
eo of the four main clubs behind the breakaway, protested by forfeiting 
their 1943 Sydney Cup elimination matches against Gladesville-Ryde 
aed North Shore. However, the issue that finally triggered the breaka- 
= ay was a decision by the NSW State Soccer Council to rule out Easter 
Seturday matches in the 1943 premiership. 

The decision brought a storm of protest from angry shift workers, 
eany of whom had been working seven-days-a-week for the war effort, 
aed were looking forward to watching some football during their first 
break in months. 

Reacting to please their fans, Wallsend and Metters decided to ar- 
ee a special non-competition challenge match for Easter Saturday, 
th the gate money going towards the purchase of War Bonds. 
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To their astonishment, the association banned the match, in writing. 
The clubs were incensed and announced they would defy the ban because 
their arrangements were too far advanced to cancel the fixture. Metters 
won the match 4-3 in front of a packed Crystal Palace crowd. 

The president of the national body, the Australian Soccer Federation, 
Sid Storey, MLA, tried to broker a peace deal between the association 
and the clubs, but failed. 

An association meeting at Newcastle’s Terminus Hotel the follow- 
ing week, on May 4, fined the clubs £10 pounds each. Uproar followed. 
Delegates from Wallsend and Metters launched a tirade of criticism at 
the administration. Following heated exchanges, lasting more than 20 
minutes, the two delegates walked out of the meeting, supported by the 
Leichhardt-Annandale and Adamstown Rosebuds delegates. 

The delegates of the “Big Four”, as the clubs were known, immedi- 
ately went to another room at the hotel, and emerged a short time later to 
announce they had formed the breakaway NSW Soccer Football As- 
sociation Ltd. and had invited West Wallsend, Lake Macquarie, Grace 
Bros and Canterbury-Bankstown to join their new Inter-city competition, 
which they did. Date and the senior Wallsend players fully supported the 
breakaway. Date was especially outspoken on the subject, which did him 
no favours with certain officials, who, as it turned out had long memories 
and held it against him later in his career. 

The ruling body accused the “Big Four” of having made up their 
mind to breakaway before then went into the meeting. This was obvi- 
ously the case because Canterbury-Bankstown, a long established Sydney 
club that had been disbanded when World War II broke out, had been 
reconstituted and had a team ready to play in the first competition match 
two weeks after the meeting. 

The acting secretary of the new association, Doug McLaren, a sting- 
ing critic of the way the game was being administered, said they had 
made the move because soccer was “in a state of stagnation owing to the 
lack of leadership”. He cited the neglect of school and junior football as a 
prime example. 

He said the association’s arrogance in banning the Easter Saturday 
match in aid of the war effort and denying shift-workers the opportunity 
to see football over a holiday weekend had been the “last straw”. The 
breakaway took immediate effect. 
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The “big four” teams played challenge matches the following Sat- 
sy and the new Inter-city competition involving the eight breakaway 
eds started a week later. Other long-standing Newcastle, Sydney and 
Seeth Coast first and second division clubs remaining “loyal” to the old 
seciation played in new divisional competitions. 

“Loyalist” northern coalfields teams, Aberdare, Abermain, Bellbird, 
essnock, Kearsley, Kurri Kurri, Paxton and Weston, played in a new 
‘empetition under the auspices of the South Maitland Football Associa- 
ee. Newcastle had its own competition, comprising “loyalist” teams 
seach as Dudley, Swansea and Merewether Advance. “Loyalist” South 
eest and Sydney clubs, including Corrimal. Gladesville-Ryde, Gran- 

» Se. Auburn, North Shore and Woonona-Bulli, played in a separate Syd- 
=) competition. The “loyalists” continued competing for the State Cup, 
troduced in 1928. The breakaway clubs played for a new State League 
Czp 

The emergence in the northern coalfields competition of a team from 
Peston. near Cessnock, is a story worth telling. Paxton was the birthplace 
© the great international Jack “Digger” Evans. He was only one of many 
Spe soccer players who came out this tiny village of fewer that 600 men, 
emen and children. 

Paxton had a second division team for many years, but came into 
Qreminence with the 1943 breakaway. Most of the men were employed in 
oe mines, one at Paxton and the other at nearby Greta Main. 

Before and after World War II at least eight Paxton miners played first 
ession with Cessnock. During the 1940s Paxton played with consider- 
abe success in the northern league. 

In 1943 it took two late Reg Date penalties for Wallsend to knock 
em out of the State Cup 4-3. 

The team’s greatest moment in its short, but varied, first-division his- 
ry was the same year in a State Cup match against Cessnock, a David 
eee Goliath encounter. The “Miner’s Derby”, as it was called, lived up to 
©spectations with thrills and spills by the minute. 

Cessnock was leading 2-1 when Dave Evans, brother of Jack “Dig- 
eer Evans, crashed home an equaliser in the last 20 seconds, forcing a 
ep!) on Paxton’s home ground. Hundreds turned out to watch 

Paxton caused the shock of the season, running out winners 7-1. A 
See night of celebration in true Scottish style followed. 
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Hugh and Joe Orr, two of five sets of brothers to play for Paxton at 
various times, scored five of the goals. Other brothers to wear Paxton’s 
blue and white strip included Jack and Dave Evans, Joe and Reg Jobson, 
Merv and Alan Morton and D. and J. Marshall. Robbie Thomas, who 
played his first State Cup match for Paxton as a pocket-size winger at the 
age of 14—“They picked me because I could run fast“ — figured in many 
of these matches, and played against Reg Date. 

“He was one of the cleverest footballers you'd ever wish to see. He 
had a tremendous shot and could score goals from any angle,” Robbie 
recalled, although his long-standing memory of Date was for another 
reason. Robbie, a coalminer, played for Cessnock as well as Paxton. 

“Pd broken my collar-bone in the curtain raiser to main the match 
at Cessnock Sports Ground between Cessnock and Wallsend. Date was 
playing in the main game. 

“When I came into the dressing room he saw me holding my shoul- 
der, He asked: ‘What’s happened to you, son?’ I told him Td busted my 
collar-bone and that I was about to go off to hospital to get it x-rayed, but 
then said I was worried about getting my shirt off. 

“ He said: ‘I'll soon fix that’ and ripped it straight off my back, from 
the top to the bottom, I’ve never forgotten it.” 

Two Paxton coalminers played for Australia — Jack “Digger” Evans 
and Jim Orr. Brothers Cec and Chris Mowatt, represented NSW. At vari- 
ous times, Paxton’s team included a number of Scottish and Welsh ex- 
first division players who had migrated to work in the mines. 

In the 1950s, Alec Heaney owned the Paxton Hote! and played sev- 
eral matches for the town team in second division, before Cessnock en- 
couraged him to return to first grade football, an era when Cessnock won 
the Northern Premiership three times and were State champions twice in 
the space of three years. 

There were other near misses for international fame in the Paxton 
team. One was goalkeeper, Jack Broadbent. Another coalminer, Jack was 
playing for Cessnock in 1936 when he was picked for the Australian team 
to tour New Zealand, but had to choose between playing for his country 
or losing his job. They were tough times when the dole queues were full 
of out-of-work men ready to take his place in the pit. Staying in work and 
putting food on the family table won out. Oddly, the national selectors 
approached Jack after Metters had thrashed Cessnock 13-0 in a mud-heap 
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Sete Cup match at Arlington Oval. Despite picking the ball out of the 
eck of the net 13 times, Jack was named “Man-Of-The-Match”. 

His quietly spoken, courteous and gentlemanly ways belied another 
eeleet He was an unbeaten heavyweight boxer. Knowledgeable judges 
emsidered him good enough to have won the Australian title, had he 
Gecided to pursue boxing as a career. He used to fight 15-rounders to earn 
= ‘© extra quid when times were hard, although none of his bouts ever 
sent the distance. He won all of them by early knockouts. He finally 
Seve boxing away, deciding it was a “mug’s game”, when he knocked 
Seen a well credentialed heavyweight three times in the early rounds for 
~ell beyond the normal 10 second count, only to have the referee — a lo- 
al police sergeant — give the fighter enough time to get back on his feet. 

The third time it happened, his opponent lay dazed on the canvas for 
several seconds before the referee had even started the count. Jack smelt 

ax”. He walked out of the ring, took off his gloves and never fought 
seem. He found out later that the police sergeant and some of the ring of- 
Seials had backed the other fighter. 

His sons Roy and Bob followed in Jack’s footsteps as a footballers. 
Bob played for Cessnock. Roy, a goalkeeper, played briefly as a teenager 
‘er Paxton then, after joining the police force, played four years of State 
League with Cardiff and Adamstown in the 1950s. Roy was one of the 
% oalkeepers who saved a Reg Date penalty, but it was under bizarre 
umstances. Playing for Cardiff against Wallsend at Crystal Palace, 
Wallsend was awarded a penalty with seconds to go and needing a goal 
m even the scores. 

As you can imagine, I was shaking in my boots when Datey stepped 
=p to take the kick. I dived the wrong way and he belted it in for a goal. 
Bot he'd taken it before the ‘ref’s whistle, so he had to take it again,” 
Roy said. 

~As he was lining up to take the next one, someone in the crowd be- 
tend the goal yelled out “You're on five quid if you can save it’. | didn’t 
‘mow at the time it was a committeeman from my club. 

“Luckily, the second time I went the right way and saved the penalty 
® win the match. They chaired me off the field.” 

When Roy’s club refused to honour the committee man’s on-the-spot 
=scouragement of five-pounds if he saved the goal, the committee man 
paid it out of his own pocket. 
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Apart from saving a penalty against the greatest goal-scorer in Aus- 
tralian history in these circumstances, Roy’s other outstanding memory 
was the brute power behind Date’s shot. 

“Tt nearly broke my hands,” Roy recalled. “In the dressing room 10 
minutes later my hands were still so numb that I couldn’t undo the laces 
on my boots. I had to get someone else to untie them and take my boots 
off.” 

Date rarely missed penalties, but he nowhere near matched the skill 
of record-holder George “Tup” Rennex, who played for Minmi and 
Cessnock. During a 20-year career from 1910 to 1930 he scored from 67 
penalties and missed only one. 

Animosity and bitterness over the 1943 breakaway festered for years, 
even after an uneasy peace was restored in 1945 when all clubs re-amal- 
gamated with the breakaway NSW Soccer Football Association Ltd. in 
control. 

The 1943 season was only three matches old when the breakaway 
came in April that year. Date had plenty of reasons to remember the three 
matches with satisfaction. With his nine goals against Weston to set a 
new Australian record and five goals in the two earlier matches he had 
been in devastating form. 

In the new breakaway Inter-city competition Date scored 12 premier- 
ship goals in 14 matches. Four more in State League Cup matches and 19 
in representative fixtures, brought his season total to 49. 

The fact that the new eight-team breakaway competition involved 
the strongest teams in the State meeting on a more regular basis, was a 
counter to later criticism that most of Date’s wartime goals were scored 
against weaker opponents. 

He put up many magnificent performances against the “best-of-the- 
best” in the post-breakaway years, including against traditional Newcas- 
tle rivals Adamstown and fierce Sydney rivals, Leichhardt-Annandale 
and Metters. In their era, these teams, along with Wallsend, were Austral- 
ia’s best. Players from the four clubs formed the nucleus of the NSW and 
Australian teams for many years. With proper training and preparation 
the clubs had the talent to hold their own against most club sides in the 
world. 

Despite losing to Leichhardt Annandale in the semi-final of the State 
League Cup, Wallsend finished the 1943 season as the most successful of 
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Sreakaway clubs. Thanks largely to Date, they won three major titles, 

@ the expense of Leichhardt-Annandale. 

The first of these was the State Premiership final, played on neutral 

on Oval on September 25, 1943. It was an enthralling match. 

eventually won 4-2. Date was exceptional. He scored one 

= goal and set up two of the others with clever play. 

He was in unstoppable form a month later when Wallsend again met 

herdt-Annandale, this time twice in one weekend. The first, the 

of the Priest Cup at Crystal Palace, on October 23, 1943, was one of 

geest eagerly awaited of the season. 

‘Qeewes hundreds of meters long formed outside the ground well 

Kick-off. The Crystal Palace faithful were confident of a win, but 

id scarcely believe the final result. For once playing with its full team 

» free. Wallsend thrashed Leichhardt-Annandale 9-0, with Date due 

credit for the victory. 

The Wallsend faithful were not only rewarded with a win, but also 

sed a moment in history when, in a superlative performance, Date 

i seven goals, the highest individual goal-scoring in a NSW football 

Esmee 1883. 

The teams met again the following day, this time in the final of the 

Cup. an annual contest between the winners of the northern knock- 

Sempetition, the much-coveted Daniels Cup, and the winners of the 

knockout competition, the equally prized Sydney Cup. 

®) was asking too much of Date to kick his team to victory two days 
<. but he still scored one goal in a closely-fought three-all draw. 

there was no provision for extra time in Miller Cup matches — extra 

ss only allowed in State League Cup or Priest Cup matches — the 

was replayed the following Saturday, October 30, at Sydney’s Lam- 

Pak. 

Dete again played brilliantly, scoring three goals in Wallsend’s 6-1 

® end the season. In the 1943 “loyalist” premiership, Corrimal 

beat Swansea 7-2 while Merewether Advance beat Woonona- 

+2 in the “loyalist” State Cup final. 

Eeoouraged by its 1943 success, the breakaway association strongly 

introducing fully professional soccer, the same as in England 

qemy European countries. Had they gone ahead with the plan, and 

© secceeded, football in Australia would have been given an enor- 
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mous boost and would have advanced much faster. Probably wisely, it 
was decided to postpone an investigation into the merits of professional 
football until after the end of the war. The subject was raised again in 
1946, but not immediately pursued because of the difficulties of the post- 
war recovery. 

It turned out to be a long wait for anything more to happen. Fully 
professional football didn’t become a reality until 50 years later with the 
launch of the A League in 2004, the same year that soccer’s governing 
body, Soccer Australia, changed its name to the Football Federation of 
Australia and announced that the official name of the sport in Australia 
would change from soccer to football, in line with the name of the world 
game, 

The game in Australia had been called soccer since 1926 to avoid 
confusion with the three other footbal codes — rugby league, rugby union 
and Australian Rules. All soccer clubs prior to that were registered as 
football clubs. 

While purists applauded the name-change from soccer to football in 
2004, old habits die hard. Many still prefer to call the round ball game 
soccer. 

As one former Socceroo commented: “What's wrong with calling it 
soccer? At least everyone knows what you are talking about. If you say 
you play or played ‘football’ you inevitably get asked ‘Which one?’.” 

It was in 1943 that Harry Hetherington witnessed the amazing event 
of a Date penalty smashing through the net and knocking a paling off a 
fence behind the goal. 

As Harry recalled: “Corrimal came up to play Wallsend, and it had 
been pouring all day. In those days we played with those big leather balls 
with stitching, so you can imagine how heavy it was. 

“T was standing near the goal when Wallsend got a penalty. Reg took 
three steps and just whacked it. The ball went straight through the net and 
travelled for another 20 yards before it hit the fence, and knocked out a 
paling. I wouldn’t have believed it unless I saw it with my own eyes.” 
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Chapter 10 
1944 
The breakaway grows 


ithough the expansionary mood at the end of 1943 didn’t, in the 

end. embrace a move to full-time professionalism it did lead to 

the expansion of the breakaway competition from eight teams to 
> 2 @ 194+ The four new teams were North Shore, Granville, Woonona- 
We and HMS Golden Hind. 
MS Golden Hind was an important addition because it injected into 
‘Se competition a number of players with top-grade English football 

oe 
(en mistakenly identified in soccer records as a Royal Navy fight- 
stp. HMS Golden Hind was the Royal Navy’s shore establishment in 
‘Soiees. located in Hargrave Park, at Warwick Farm, near Liverpool. 
ih fielded a strong team in the NSW breakaway premiership in 1944 
{tbe reunited premiership in 1945. The team was disbanded on war’s 
ben most of the British seaman stationed at HMS Gold Hind re- 
“ened to the United Kingdom. One of its star players was the talented 
Quested, a tall, rangy player who joined Huddersfield Town when 
%e went home after the war, but later returned to Australia to play with 
|" Seeection for Auburn. Another player from the HMS Golden Hind club, 
Aston, went on to play for Manchester United and won a full inter- 
Qetieeal cap for England. 
sch rivals Wallsend and Adamstown opened the breakaway season 

“= See! 1944 with a sensational match. Watched by a sell-out crowd and 
‘Seed with all the intensity of a cup final, it was a thriller from begin- 
Game to end. 
Yet again. Date performed his wizardry. The scores were level 1-all 
= Self time. Adamstown then went ahead 3-1, only to see Date level the 
ees 3-all with two sizzling goals in quick succession in the last 10 
@eentes. It was Date at his enthralling best. 
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By now he was by far the most talked about and watched player in 
Australian soccer. As importantly, in the context of the times, his contri- 
bution to soccer as a social diversion when there was no immediate end 
in sight to the war was another reason why he was likened to Don Brad- 
man, whose mammoth cricket scores had done so much to lift morale 
during the darkest days of the Depression. 

The hardship of war on the civilian population was never more obvi- 
ous than in 1944. Food and clothing rationing, introduced under the 
Curtin Government’s “Total War” strategy in 1943, was by then part of 
everyday life. Rationing was widespread with beef, sugar, tea, butter, 
chocolate, petrol and beer among the many consumables in short supply. 

Rationing was vital to maintain food supplies to servicemen in the Pa- 
cific region, as well as providing food parcels to Britain where resources 
were stretched to breaking point and there were critical shortages. Food 
rationing lasted until well after the war ended. 

The rationing of clothing was particularly strict and closely policed. 
So much fabric was required for the armed forces that the lengths of 
women’s dresses and the width of men’s trousers for civilians were re- 
stricted by regulation. Many fabrics were simply unavailable to civilians. 

The focus of Australia’s economy on the war effort hit the civilian la- 
bour force as well. Many workers had to change jobs as they were direct- 
ed away from non-essential industries into war-related factories, which in 
turn substantially reduced the production of civilian goods. 

Throughout these grim times, Reg Date made an enormous contribu- 
tion by helping take people’s minds off the gloom and austerity. His goals 
kept coming off his head and boots, both left and right, in bewildering 
fashion, inevitably accompanied by wild cheering and celebration. 

In 1944 he was again the State’s leading goal-scorer, netting 41 
premiership goals — 24 at Crystal Palace and 17 in away matches. Ron 
Hughes from Metters was next best with 38. Alf Quill, Date’s perennial 
goal-scoring partner at Wallsend, scored 20 in 21 matches, 

On top of his 41 premiership goals, Date scored another 14 in cup 
matches, bringing his total for the season to 55. Four of his “cup” goals 
were scored in Wallsend’s 7-3 defeat of neighbouring West Wallsend in 
the northern division Gardiner Cup final. The star-studded Metters side 
won the State Premiership, but Wallsend convincingly won both the State 
League Cup and the Priest Cup. 
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Wallsend reached the Priest Cup final by beating Metters 4-1 in a 
eeeifinal at Crystal Palace on October 21, 1944, then beat Woonona- 
eo) 52 in the final at Arlington Oval on November 4. As usual, Date 
‘ss = major contributor to the wins. He scored one goal against Metters 
et three against Woonona-Bulli. 

By now. Date had developed into a magnificent player by any meas- 
ee He was fitter and stronger than at any time in his career. The strap- 
‘m= youngster, who turned 23 mid-way through the season, had filled 
eet & his best playing weight of 12 stone 7 Ibs, and he was tough, strong 
get Gerable due to his pick and shovel work in the coalmine. 

Despite his bulk, he was exceptionally fast and mobile. Excessive 
“eeeebt became a problem later on, but in 1944 he was in his prime. He 
eeprsed many a defender with his speed over short distances. As he 
“wetered as a player and gained more experience, he added guile and cun- 
“me & his repertoire. Date used his weight and size to bustle and intimi- 
“t= opponents, but he could also steal the ball like a thief in the night. 
he'd slipped past a defender he needed only the blink of an eye to 
ee the ball goal-wards with such ferocity that it often left goalkeepers 
‘wemdering where the shot had come from. 

Uslike many modern day strikers Date hit his shots with unerring ac- 
eeecy They rarely finished wide of the mark because he always exhib- 
wet perfect balance and body position. One of the secrets of his success 
“ys that he stab-kicked the ball with minimum back-lift and follow 
“eeeeh And he would shoot from anywhere. Probably the most extraor- 
Seery goal of his career was kicked from inside the centre circle. It lifted 
‘= mere than half a metre off the ground and was struck with such power 
") Speke the stanchion holding up the net [See Chapter 25]. 

= »es virtually impossible to contain him for a full match, as the 
Seeth Africans found out to their detriment when they toured in 1947. 
‘eee was marked more closely than probably any other player in the 
‘me of the game in Australia. And he needed to be. Even against 
ed defences he still often managed to score two or three goals, and 

smes more, in the space of a few minutes to pull his side back from 
“seemene defeats. The fact that there were very few matches throughout 
 ceecer when he didn’t score is testimony to his freakish ability. 

Although they didn’t realise it at the time, the most important game 
9) 9S for Date and three of his Wallsend mates came right at the end 
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of the season when Wallsend ran riot in thrashing Grace Brothers 8-2 in 
the final of the State League Cup, at Arlington Oval. Date gave his usual 
imperious display to mastermind the victory. 

Also in the Wallsend team that day were four of its other stars, Harold 
Wilkinson, Bob Fenwick, Hedley Parkes and Jack Lonergan. 

Date and the others were totally unaware that officials from the rival 
Canterbury-Bankstown club, a club in deep trouble and on the brink of 
bankruptcy, closely watched their performances and were hatching a plot 
to “poach” them from Wallsend under a bold, make-or-break rebuilding 


plan, Their stunning and unexpected move a few weeks later dramatically first news of 
changed the direction of Date’s career, and that of three of the others. Ree Date and ft 


Did You Know 


The first time a whistle was officialy used in a football match 
was by the Nottingham Forest club in England in 1878. S. W. Wid- 
dowson from the same club invented shin pads four years earlier. 
Two-handed throws from the sideline were introduced in 1878. Goal 
nets were introduced in 1890, Australia’s first referee organisation 
—the NSW Referees Union — was formed in 1902. 

Sydney’s Annandale-Leichhart was the first first-division club to 
use player numbering from | to 10, introduced in Australia in 1912. 
England didn’t officially use player numbering until 1938. 

Australia’s first national football body, the Australian Football 
Association was formed in 1921, although individual state bodies 
had been operating for many years before that. 

Football fields originally measured 100 yards x 200 yards when 
the the rules of the game were first codified in the 1800s. The mini- 
mum size of fields was later reduced to 80 yards x 100 yards. 

The first penalty kick was on September 14, 1891, in a match 
between Wolves and Accrington. The first penalty kick in Newcas- 
tle was awarded to Wallsend when they beat Adamstown 6-5 in a 
match the same year. The penalty spot — 12 yards from the goal-line 
— was introduced in 1902. Prior to that a line was drawn at 12 yards 
distance across the goal mouth. The arc at the edge of the penalty 
area was introduced in 1937 to keep players 10 yards from the ball 
when penalties were being taken. 
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Chapter 11 
1945 


Date transfer uproar 


Reg Date and four other of their stars hit the Wallsend club like a 

bombshell. Some supporters were so incensed they threatened to 
‘weeck the Crystal Palace grandstand and ground. They were dismayed 
ed Gistraueht that the club had agreed to the transfers. 

They were fortunate they didn’t lose five players. As well as Date, 
‘Seeeerbury targeted his teammates Lonergan, Wilkinson, Parkes and Fen- 
ck Parkes rejected Canterbury’s overtures because he had a good job 
» Newcastle with the railways — any railway job in those days was a job 
‘Se fe — and he didn’t want to travel to Sydney every weekend to play 
eeeball. The other three decided to go with Date. The loss of Australia’s 
‘ee player and three other stars at the same time ripped the heart out of 
‘He Wallsend team. 

Although still only 23, Date was already by far the biggest name in 
‘Sesralian football. His transfer to Canterbury-Bankstown made him 
‘en bigger. Not the least reason was that his record signing on fee made 
‘em the highest paid soccer player in the country and the highest paid 
Sewballer of any code in NSW. 

As referred to elsewhere in the book, he was such a high profile 
“perting personality and crowd-pleaser that even some of the top rugby 
Seegwe clubs wanted his signature. 

Negotiating Date’s transfer was a do-or-die effort for Canterbury- 
@eekstown. The club was in deep financial trouble and on the verge of 
“Sebending after two disastrous seasons in the new breakaway league. 
‘eee’ star quality and his scintillating form throughout the 1944 season, 
hen he finished as the State’s leading scorer with 55 goals in club and 
cepresentative matches, made him an obvious target for Canterbury. They 
ses him as the crowd-pulling miracle they needed for the club to survive. 


ik first news of Canterbury-Bankstown’s secret plot to “poach” 
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The potential miracle wasn’t just in the magic of his boots. He had 
become a cult figure, able to send turnstiles spinning like tops as people 
poured into grounds in record numbers to watch him play. Canterbury 
desperately needed money. 

The club has a long and proud history. Founded in 1886, it was one of 
Sydney’s oldest. It was involved in the first inter-city competition from 
1928 and through most of the 1930s, but fell on hard times when player 
and spectator support dwindled during the late years of the Depression. 
With the outbreak of World War II the club lost so many players to the 
armed services it was forced to disband. 

It rose Pheonix-like out of the ashes and was reconstituted in 1943 
after being invited to join the NSW Soccer Football Association Ltd’s 
breakaway competition. The promise of a successful renaissance was 
short-lived. It still struggled so much for players and crowd support that 
it only had £18 pounds profit to show at the end of the 1944 season. 

The committee considered disbanding the club for the second time 
in its history, but the secretary, Andy Burton, and committeeman, Bill 
Butchard, convinced their colleagues to make a last ditch stand to save 
the club from extinction by “poaching” some big-name players. They 
decided to make a bold bid for the biggest name of all. Reg Date. 

A resolute individual of Scottish birth, Burton was adept at dealing 
with adversity. He’d been involved in soccer since before 1923 when 
he was instrumental in founding the Canterbury Junior Soccer Football 
Club. Burton and a group of fellow soccer devotees held their first meet- 
ing sitting on a pile of rocks where the Canterbury Hotel now stands. 
Burton became the junior club’s founding secretary, a post he finally 
relinquished when invited to re-establish Canterbury-Bankstown in first 
division football in 1943. 

He handed over the running of the junior soccer to his long-time 
friend and club stalwart Frank Nobbs, who has had a lifetime involve- 
ment with Canterbury juniors as a player and an administrator. Before 
Burton and his cohorts could enact their bold plan to “poach” Date they 
needed money to buy his services and those of the other players. Their 
saviour was club supporter and colourful Sydney identity, Sid Shead. 

A wealthy York Street wholesaler and leading greyhound owner, 
Shead’s passion for football and punting was only exceeded by his pas- 
sion for growing orchids. His orchid collection was rated the best in 
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One of Reg’s 
Wallsend teammates 
and mentors, Aub 
Mascord. Aub was an 
established senior 
player when Reg 
played his first sea- 
son with Wallsend as 
a 16-year-old in 1938. 
An accomplished 
full-back, Aub and the 
other senior defend-. 
ers were always 
ready to give young 
Reg tips on defensive 
play that would help 
him in his role as an 
attacking forward. 


e southern hemisphere and the third best in the world. Armed with a 
Seeed-funded cheque book, Burton and Butchard set out for Newcastle. 
Within hours of arriving they’d signed Date and three of the other 
Seer top Wallsend players they'd targeted, Lonergan, Fenwick and 
Wkinson. Hedley Parkes’s decision not to accept the Canterbury offer 
eereWallsend some relief. 
Canterbury-Bankstown paid dearly for Date’s signature. Wallsend 
seceived a transfer fee of £60, but Date’s signing on fee was a mas- 
» se £200 pounds, an Australian soccer record and in those days the 
qeechase price of a modest house. This figure was on top of match fees 
«=e bonuses. Astonishment greeted the newspaper headlines announc- 
‘me the stunning record deal. His signing on fee was unimaginable 
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payment for any sportsman in those austere years with Australia still 

at war and with belts tightened across the nation. The controversy over 
the huge amount Date was paid to play football didn’t end there. Bigger 
controversies surrounded his re-signing with Canterbury-Bankstown both 
in 1946 and 1947, particularly in 1947 when Newcastle club, Lysaght’s- 
Orb’s attempted to illegally “poach” him from Canterbury at the start of 
the season. It became the subject of a sensational and bitter blow-up with 
Canterbury officials, principally Andy Burton [See Chapter 13]. 

However, it was smiles and congratulations all around when Date 
and his mates arrived like knights on white horses at the start of the 
1945 season to begin the task of saving the Canterbury-Bankstown club. 
which they did, Date was the on-field mastermind of a dramatic turna- 
round. During his three seasons with Canterbury he completely changed 
the club’s fortunes and, without question, played the best football of his 
career. 

There was an amusing incident before Date’s first match at Blick 
Oval, Canterbury’s home ground. Before the game started, Date and his 
Wallsend mates were having a loosening-up kick. The club presdident. 
Cec Barlow, was watching from the verandah of the dressing shed. A 
Canterbury supporter approached Barlow to ask about the new players. 

“Who's the knock-kneed bloke out there. You must be pretty hard up 
to sign him?” 

Barlow replied: “That’s Reg Date.” 

Date finished up breaking the club’s goal scoring record three years 
in succession, amassing 129 goals in premiership and cup matches. His 
total number of goals of 197 in club and representative fixtures over the 
three years was more than many top-class forwards score in a lifetime 
of football. His 32 premiership goals in his first season lifted a jubilant 
Canterbury-Bankstown from the basement to the penthouse. They won 
the 1945 State Cup and the State and Southern premierships. 

It was the club’s first State premiership win for 57 years. Burton and 
other club officials watched gleefully from the sideline as Date’s boots 
rained goals and the club’s bank account soared as crowds queued and 
jostled to get into grounds to watch Date wherever he played. 

Thanks largely to Date, Canterbury never looked back and went on 
to become one of the football powerhouses of the late 1940s, 1950s and 

1960s, firstly as Canterbury-Bankstown, later as Metters-Canterbury and 
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en as Canterbury-Marrickville. After Date left, Canterbury and Bank- 
‘Seen split to become separate first-division clubs. Canterbury initially 
mereed with Metters-Marrickville, with Arlington Oval, at Dulwich Hill, 
> bome ground. It became Canterbury-Marrickville, after Metters had to 
%e Sopped from the title due to an association ban on teams using busi- 
‘ees names. Newcastle’s Lysaght’s-Orb club, sponsored by the major 
ee! manufacturer, suffered the same fate. It became Waratah-Mayfield. 

Ts 1957, Canterbury-Marrickville became a founding member of the 
Seeakaway NSW Soccer Federation. Andy Burton was the Federation’s 
Gs president. 

During the 1950s and 1960s many famous players wore Canterbury- 
Weenckville’s blue and gold strip with pride — the original Canterbury- 
Weekstown strip was black and gold. The line up of greats to play for 
‘eeterbury-Marrickville during its “golden” years, included John Wat- 
ss. Ron Corry, Dennis Yaeger, Bruce Young, Don Brown, Ray Neal, 
Seemy Moore, Ron Brown, Geoff Campbell and former Socceroo cap- 
ee Johnny Warren, among many others. 

it was no surprise that Canterbury won the State Premiership in 
Deee’s first year with the club. Burton, Butchard and the other Canterbury 
Sctals involved in securing his transfer from Wallsend had chosen well. 
‘Ss well as being the leading goal-scorer and an inspiration to his team- 
mates. he put wide smiles on the faces of the Canterbury-Bankstown of- 
as new supporters surged through turnstiles to watch him play. The 
emmles on the faces of his Wallsend teammates were even wider. 

“Bunny” Fenwick recalls that in 1944, Wallsend paid Date £72 in 
emsses for the season. He collected the same amount for his first game 
er Canterbury, due to the fact that Sid Shead, the wealthy businessman 
= >e was the money behind the signing of the four Wallsend players, gave 
Wee 2 wad of notes after the match. The grateful Shead had put a sub- 
‘Sastial winning bet on Canterbury. Fenwick recalled: “I remember it was 
#72 because Reg split it with the three of us. It was a lot of money back 
en” Fenwick lived most of his life in Wallsend. Great memories come 
Seding back whenever he thinks of Reg. 

~He was a sensation for Canterbury, and for Wallsend. He was an 
webelievable player. He could score goals from anywhere and from any 
amelie. People who never saw him play have no idea how good he was. 
~ He was like a magician,” said Fenwick. 
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Reg and his mates used to travel to and from Sydney on the Newcas- 
tle Inter-city express service, a trip of under three hours each way. Bill 
Butchard would meet them at Central Station and drive them to matches. 
Sometimes they stayed at his home overnight but mostly caught the early 
evening train back to Newcastle. Fellow passengers on the trip home 
were puzzled why the flyer often slowed to walking pace as it passed 
through the railway station at Cockle Creek, an outer southern Newcastle 
suburb. Broadmeadow, 10 minutes further on, was the first scheduled 
Newcastle stop. Ostensibly, the train slowed down for safety reasons 
while crossing the nearby Cockle Creek railway bridge, which was in 
need of repair. 

The real reason was that Reg used to give the train drivers bottles of 
beer — heavily rationed in 1945 — to slow to walking pace so he and some 
of his mates could jump off and go to the Cardiff dance, where Reg first 
met his girlfriend and later bride, Milcie Wilson, who lived at Cardiff. 

The 5km bus ride from Cockle Creek to Cardiff was much quicker 
than staying on the train to Broadmeadow or Newcastle and then catch- 
ing a bus back to Cardiff. 

Salvation not only came for Canterbury-Bankstown in 1945. The 
allies finally crushed Hitler’s Germany. The 1945 season had not long 
started when Germany surrendered in May that year ending the war in 
Europe, amid unbridled celebrations. World peace followed in August 
when the Americans delivered a final, terrifying blow to Japan with the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, ending the war in the 
Pacific. In counting the cost of one of the greatest and most senseless 
tragedies ever to befall mankind, football shared the grief with the loss 
of many fine players who had gone to serve King and country. Casual- 
ties were especially high among the English, Scottish and Welsh miners 
who had migrated to Australia but returned to the UK early in the conflict 
when Britain faced its greatest peril from Nazi Germany. 

Many talented Australian-born footballers, as well as other sportsmen. 
were victims of war and failed to come back from bombing sorties over 
Europe, the deserts of the Middle East, the jungles of New Guinea and 
the oceans of the world. Conversely, the war made a small contribution in 
helping lift the standard of wartime football in Australia through matches 
involving British services personnel based here, including those stationed 
at HMS Golden Hind. Other top class UK players stationed in and around 
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Sydney during the latter stages of the war, both army and air-force per- 
semnel. were called in to play matches for Combined British Services 
»tes. NSW played two memorable matches in 1945 against Combined 
Beush Services teams. Date starred in both. 

The first, on June 8, had special significance because it was held just 
= © weeks after the German surrender and two days after the arrival 
Seek in Australia of the first AIF prisoners-of-war from Europe, cause 
* © ereat celebration even though both countries were still at war with 
Sepen. Like the first Victory Test in cricket at Llords in England in May, 
= 5. the NSW v Combined British Services soccer match at The Sydney 
eket Ground No 2, resonated with goodwill, mixed with pride for a 
»® well done and a deep sense of relief that a dark chapter in world his- 
‘ery had closed. A crowd of 7,000 — smaller than anticipated because the 
eeatch was played on a Monday ~ gave the British servicemen an emo- 
enal and rousing cheer as they took the field. The cheers were partly in 
s=eognition of the staunch, unswerving courage of the British during six 
»esss of fighting and partly in recognition of the magnificent contribution 
ec British players had made to football in NSW. 

As if to celebrate and respond to the spirit of the occasion, the two 
Seems played a stirring 5-all draw, in what The Sydney Morning Herald 
Seseribed as “probably the best soccer game seen in Sydney since the 
Seeland Amateurs visited Australia in 1937”. 

The match enthralled the crowd from start to finish. Date, in his prime 
® = footballer, was outstanding, scoring two goals, re-enforcing yet again 
‘Sat he was the deadliest ball-striker in Australia and was of world class. 

NSW led 5-3 with 20 minutes go, but Combined British Services 
Sroucht the crowd to its feet with frenzied attacks, scoring the two goals 
seeded for a draw. Len Quested scored the final goal two minutes from 
‘ee end. The ABC broadcast the match on national radio 2BL. 

NSW defeated British Services 7-5 in an equally gripping match at 
onh Sydney Oval on August 25. Despite injuring his shoulder during 
‘ee game Date scored two goals within two minutes, and scored a third 
‘er in the match. The teams again received a prolonged standing ovation 
een they left the field. Date said later he considered it a great honour to 
‘eve played in the matches. 

The arrival of Date and his mates at Canterbury-Bankstown in 1945 
ewecided with the return of football unity with the breakaway NSW Soc- 
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cer Football Association Ltd. becoming the controlling body. The compe- 
tition reverted to the pre-breakaway format, with northern and southern 
divisions. There were eight teams in the north — Adamstown, Cessnock. 
Kurri Kurri, Lake Macquarie, Swansea-Belmont. Wallsend, Weston and 
West Wallsend and eight in the south — Canterbury-Bankstown, Cor- 
rimal Rangers, Granville, HMS Golden Hind, Metters, North Shore and 
Woonona-Bulli. All teams played in the State League Cup knockout, eee Gees than any otk 
which replaced the old State Cup. Whe three soals lifte 
Date started the new season in the same devastating form as he had bso m the two ren 
displayed in 1944, The torrent of goals flowing off his boots and his head 32 soaks im 14 match 
as the season progressed astounded even his most ardent admirers. scorme record and 


Four of his most outstanding efforts were against Leichhardt-Annan- A farther 24 soa 
dale, Woonona-Bulli and two matches against HMS Golden Hind. Three of 56 scals mallz 
m 1955. 


of the four matches were played at Blick Oval, where it was not uncom- 
mon to see spectators, who couldn’t get into the packed ground, clinging The willy was 2 mari 
in trees outside to get a glimpse of Date in action. mo mercy 

In first round matches on home territory at Blick Oval, Date ham- (Cup tie in May 
mered in five goals against Leichhardt-Annandale in an 8-1 victory 
and another five in a 6-3 win over HMS Golden Hind. His performance 
against HMS Golden Hind in the second round at the Sydney Cricket 
Ground No 2 was even more extraordinary because of his courage in 
taking the field with an ankle injury suffered in a North v South repre- 
sentative match the previous weekend. He was limping even before the 
match started. Despite being in obvious pain, he scored four goals in 
Canterbury’s 6-2 win and probably would have scored more had he not 
been carried off with a pelvis injury he suffered in the second half as the 
result of heavy tackling aimed at stopping him from further scoring. The 
Sydney Morning Herald match report described his performance as “the 
best seen by a forward for many years”. 

He was equally devastating against Woonona-Bulli in the third last 
premiership match of the season. Canterbury-Bankstown went into the 
encounter at Blick Oval as the unbeaten competition leaders and odds on 
favourites with the bookmakers. However, Woonona caused a huge upset 
and stunned the partisan local crowd by leading 4-2 at half-time. As the 
minutes ticked by in the second half Canterbury looked all but beaten, 
although no team with Date in it ever gave up hope of victory, even when 
the odds were stacked heavily against them. Finally, evading his close 
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qarkers. Date exploded into action and snatched victory from Woonona’s 
‘Seep with three blistering goals in quick succession to give Canterbury a 
>= wim. sending a stunned Woonona on their bus trip back to the South 
‘eest without a competition point. 

Ik was typical of Date. During his career he snatched last minute 
seenes from seemingly impossible positions with inspirational genius 
‘ere mes than any other player in the history of the game in Australia. 

The three goals lifted Date’s total for the season to 30. He scored an- 
“wher oo in the two remaining premiership games to take his season total 
2oals in 14 matches, breaking Canterbury-Bankstown’s individual 
Se scoring record and again making him the premiership’s leading goal 
eerer. A further 24 goals in State Cup and representative matches for a 
e2! of 56 goals in all matches for the season made him the State’s top 
Q@erksman in 1945. 

The tally was a mark of his ruthlessness in front of goal. Date showed 
> opponents no mercy, not even his old club, Wallsend. In a State 
)eegue Cup tie in May he belted home five goals in Canterbury-Banks- 
een’s 9-1 defeat of the “Bolshies”, eliminating them from the cup. 

Due to the presence of the four former Wallsend stars in the Can- 
>ery-Bankstown line-up, Date, Lonergan, Wilkinson and Fenwick, 
Wetsend awaited the match with great anticipation. 

The bookies under the famous Peppercorn trees at Crystal Palace had 
seterbury-Bankstown as 5/1 favourites, largely on the strength of their 
remiership form. Even though it was only half way through the season, 
®. “Berries” had scored 66 goals, at an average of better than five a 
me. the majority scored by Date. 

The odds lengthened 10 minutes into the match when Wallsend lost 
Tem “Tosh” Williams with a serious leg injury. They faced an impossible 
‘=< playing the rest of the match with only 10 men. No replacements 
were allowed under the rules in those days. 

But sport can be a see-sawing experience, both humbling and uplift- 
2 Wallsend had their revenge on September 9, 1945, by defeating Can- 
‘rbery-Bankstown 2-1 in the Priest Cup final. Date failed to score. Alf 
‘Seill scored the two winning goals for Wallsend. The teams faced each 
ber again on October |, this time in the State Premiership Final at The 
Sydney Cricket Ground No 2. It was again Canterbury’s turn to celebrate. 
Meee. who had injured his shoulder playing for NSW against Combined 
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British Services, took the field against medical advice. He had received 
extensive treatment during the week prior to the match and ambulance 
men had to treat him twice during the game. 

Despite this, Date struck an early blow with a goal in the opening 
minute. Wallsend never recovered. He then added a second goal and 
started the movement that resulted in the third, and a 3-0 win, giving 
Canterbury its first premiership title in 57 years. 

The match was a sad blow for Date’s close mate “Bunny” Fenwick. 
who had injured his knee in a charity match the week before. He re-in- 
jured it in the premiership final and had to be carried from the field. It 
was the last time he played for Canterbury-Bankstown. It also put him 
out of football for the whole of the following season. He didn’t play 
again until the 1947 season with West Wallsend. 

Although playing for the Sydney-based Canterbury-Bankstown club_ 
Date was still picked to play for the North in their annual challenge 
matches against the South in 1945. The first, at The Sydney Cricket 
Ground No 2, ended in a 4-all draw, after the North squandered a 4-2 
lead. 

However, the North made amends, winning 4-3, and retaining the 
Ogilvie Cup when the southerners travelled to Wallsend for the return 
game. Date was judged the outstanding player in both matches, but was 
particularly dangerous in the second when he scored three brilliant goals 
and on two other occasions hit the woodwork with slashing drives. 

Jack Aston, the wonderfully gifted HMS Golden Hind and later Man- 
chester United player, almost forced a draw. The result looked beyond 
doubt with South down 3-1 with only minutes left to play when Aston 
suddenly scored twice to level the scores 3-all, but Date then put the is- 
sue beyond doubt with an unstoppable penalty in the final minute. 

The Southern players later blamed their loss on a transport comedy 
of errors that nearly forced the postponement of the match, It occurred 
when nearly 3,000 people scrambled to catch trains and trams from 
Newcastle and Broadmeadow to Wallsend to see the clash. The Southern 
players were caught up in the chaos at Broadmeadow after travelling by 
train from Sydney. Cars were supposed to pick them up at Broadmeadow 
Station and take them to Wallsend, but the drivers couldn’t find the play- 
ers in the jostling crowd. As the starting time for the game neared, some 
of the southern players tried to board trams, but couldn’t because they 
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Reg Date, No 8, takes on three defenders in a match for Canterbury-Bank- 
stown against St George at Prince Edward Park in 1947. St George 
goalkeeper, Bob Monk, had just cleared the ball. Canterbury won 5-0. 
Date scored two goals. 


packed. Eventually, they were all located and transported to Crystal 
_ but the game started so late that it ended in semi-darkness. By 
“Se See all the spectators had packed into Crystal Palace the crowd had 
to nearly 5,000, to that time the largest ever to attend a Sunday 
“eeeer match in Newcastle. The gate takings were £202. 

The Southern players later blamed their loss on the tiring train trip 
em Sydney, and the mix-up at Broadmeadow Station. 

The Northerners countered by saying they'd also travelled to Sydney 
Sen for the first match, without ill-effect on their play. 

The season was another triumph for Date, but it was an even greater 
“meh for Canterbury-Bankstown. Thanks largely to Date’s goal plun- 
"Seem the club had been rescued from the brink of disaster. Canterbury 
“t ewly won their first State Premiership in 57 years but also finished up 
«healthy £600 in the bank after paying all player bonuses, a huge 
9) Som the £18 in the bank and near bankruptcy the year before. With 
‘eee set to re-sign the club’s prospects in 1946 looked even rosier. 
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Chapter 12 
1946-47 
The golden years 


terbury-Bankstown — were his “Golden years” of football, both 

financially and as a player. His genius never ceased to astonish, 
delight and entertain every time he took the field right up until his last 
game with Wallsend in 1954, but he was never sharper, fitter or in more 
deadly match-winning form than in 1946 and 1947 when his record scor- 
ing — 141 goals in all matches in the two seasons — helped cement his 
place in football legend. 

Undoubtedly, Date was at the peak of his career in 1947 when he 
blitzed opposition in club matches and gave stunning performances in the 
Tests against a strong and determined visiting South Africa. However, his 
goal scoring in 1946 eclipsed all of his previous and later efforts. 

The last match of the year brought up his 73rd goal for the season. 
Newspapers trumpeted it as having broken Alf Quill’s record of 72 goals 
in a season, set in 1937. A few days after the match statistician, Sid 
Grant, caused a furore by announcing that Quill’s 1937 record was in fact 
77 goals, and still stood. 

As explained later in this chapter, this led to considerable conjecture 
and confusion about the record and who holds it, Quill or Date. 

Date started the 1946 season in cavalier fashion. He scored five goals 
in Canterbury-Bankstown’s opening premiership match against Granville 
and a week later hammered home six goals for NSW in their 8-2 vic- 
tory over The Rest in a trial at Henson Park. His effort in the trial match 
resulted in one of the most unusual newspaper soccer headlines of the 
decade. 

Writing in the Sydney Sun, soccer writer. J. S. McAuley, commented 
that after watching Date’s display, veterans rated him the greatest Aus- 
tralian centre forward of all time. 


Ts 1946 and 1947 seasons — Date’s second and third with Can- 
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~Date was in almost every scoring movement and old-timers who 
‘See been following the code for 50 years said they had never seen a bet- 
@ centre-forward,” McCauley wrote. 

A State selector observed: “He is uncanny. He kicks goals from all 


ansics 

However. Date didn’t think much of his performance. He said af- 
‘epwands that he’d never played worse in a first-grade match, and told 
WeAeley: “I felt uneasy before the start, and never really settled down 
psy first-class soccer. I consider single goals I have scored in grade 
Qeatches were better efforts.” 

The unlikely headline on McAuley’s story in The Sun the next day 
= 

Reg Date scores six 

goals but says 

form never worse 

th was the fifth time, to that point in his career, that Date had scored 
= goals in a match, although he achieved the feat twice more in 1947, 
@ee! 2eain in later years. 

The Sun newspaper report went on to comment that Date was in such 
~gerelysing form” that his six goals didn’t give The Rest goalkeeper, Stan 
Perma chance, further confirming that Date was merciless towards all 
‘pealkeepers. Pavitt was Date’s Canterbury teammate. 

Date was never too far from the newspaper headlines, on and off the 
ee A few weeks before the trial match, he was in them again over his 
© Sening with Canterbury for a second year. Soccer followers and com- 
‘@eesstors were stunned to learn that his signing on fee for 1946 was even 
Seeber than the Australian record £200 that Canterbury-Bankstown had 
eee bim to join the club the previous year. 

There were wild rumours about how much Date was to be paid. 
Breaking first news about the agreement in January, 1946, The Newcastle 
Woretne Herald speculated that his salary for the coming season would 
Se eet less than £550, a fortune for playing football in the days when the 
eee wage was £4/12/- a week. The Herald report gave his signing on 
See ss £500. plus match bonuses. 

is his first season for Canterbury bonuses had worked out at about £8 
= match. Date refused to disclose the new figure fee, but said it was “far 
eyond his expectations” and in excess of the £200 signing-on fee for his 
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first season with the club, when he became Australia’s highest paid soc- 
cer player. The Newcastle Morning Herald‘s speculation of a £550 plus 
salary turned out to be correct. Intent on building an even more glamor 
ous team than the previous year, Canterbury also signed the brilliant 
centre half, Bill Wilson, from Leichhart-Annandale, and Metters stars 
Ron Hughes and W. Cook. Their addition made Canterbury an even more 
formidable combination. 

After he retired, Date rated Wilson and another Australian internation- 
al, Joe Marston, as the best defenders he ever played against, and he ratee 
Wilson one of the toughest. Wilson’s toughness was legendary. 

Old timers still recall the first fierce encounter between Wilson and 
another of soccer’s hard men, Adamstown Rosebuds Ernie “Smoke” 
Screen. It was when Wilson was still playing for Leichhardt-Annandale. 
His clashes with Screen were numerous and fearsome, with neither man 
willing to give ground, 

After one early clash Screen turned to Wilson and was heard to say: 
“So you think you're a tough bastard.” 

Wilson snapped back: “I can take anything you can dish out.” 

In another match Wilson came away from a head clash with blood 
streaming from a severe cut above the eye. Leichhardt-Annandale centre 
forward, Frank “Snipper” Parsons urged Wilson to go off for ambulance 
treatment. Wilson ignored the advice. 

Minutes later blood was still streaming down Wilson’s face and onto 
his shirt. Parsons again implored: “For heaven’s sake, go off and get that 
treated.” 

Wilson again snapped: “What for, I can still see can’t I?” 

The 1946 competition was again played in two divisions, northern 
and southern, with the divisional premiers playing off to decide the State 
Premiers. 

Lysaght’s-Orb, an amateur club sponsored by the Newcastle steel 
company, was elevated to the northern first-division for the first time, 
joining Adamstown, Cessnock, Kurri Kurri, Lake Macquarie, Swansea. 
Wallsend and West Wallsend. Lysaght’s-Orb didn’t take long to hit the 
headlines, although for the wrong reasons. The following season the club 
was the centre of the storm involving Reg Date when a supporters group 
tried to illegally “poach” him from Canterbury-Bankstown. As told in a 
later chapter, it caused a huge uproar and a bitter confrontation involving 
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ene and the two clubs, during which Date threatened to give up soccer 
amd play rugby league. 

Canterbury-Bankstown, Corrimal Rangers, Drummoyne, Metters, 
eeville. Leichhardt-Annandale, North Shore and Woonona-Bulli were 
‘Se Southern division teams in 1946. 

To its detriment, the competition lost the HMS Golden Hind team that 
‘et performed so admirably in 1944 and 1945. It was disbanded with the 
eter home of British Navy servicemen at the end of World War II. 

Date was in superb physical shape for the start of the 1946 season. A 
esl operation towards the end of 1945 improved his general health and 
Wellbeing. 

ts un-Date like fashion he began training in earnest two months 
efore the season started. By kick-off time he announced that he was 
Seeme the best he’d felt for years. He was 24 and still at his ideal playing 
enett of 12 stone 7 Ibs. 

His performances in 1946 reached even loftier heights than in previ- 
ees years. There were no longer questions or speculation about whether 
= sot he was greatest goal-scoring forward produced by Australia. He 
‘Set proved that he was, and English first division clubs were clamouring 
Gee his services. 

As the spearhead of the Canterbury-Bankstown attack in 1946, he 
Wed the club to the greatest heights in its history. Canterbury won the 
‘Sate Cup. the Miller Cup, the Priest Cup, the O’Brien Shield and their 
‘Ssional honour, the Sydney Cup, and just missed out on winning the 
Site premiership. 

tn June that year Date achieved another extraordinary record — 17 
peels in the space of a week. He scored two for NSW against Queensland 
em Jone 18, eight in a second match against Queensland two days later, 
«ee seven for Canterbury-Bankstown against Drummoyne in a premier- 
em fixture on June 22. No more could be asked of any champion. His 
‘ebt goals against Queensland at Ipswich was an Australian record. 

The two matches against Queensland were the first between the two 
‘ates since before the war and created considerable excitement. More 
et 6.000 Queensland fans who turned out for the first match at Lang- 
‘ends Park on June 18, went home disappointed. NSW won 3-0 taking 
$e!) advantage of a Queensland defence lacking in cohesion. 

Date scored two goals. The second, from 20 metres out, was struck 
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with such tremendous power that the goalkeeper didn’t even move. Wie 
disappointed by the result in the first match, Queensland’s parochial sup 
porters were confident of a better showing in the second, but Date’s cig 
goals left them completely shattered when the teams met at Bundamba_ 
near Ipswich, the following Monday. 

Date played at will against the hapless Queensland defence, aided Dy 
his forward partners Allan Johns, at inside right, and Jim Cunningham = 
inside left. It was Johns’s 21st birthday. He celebrated by scoring a goal 
of his own. He recalled that he and Jim Cunningham both had “blinders” 
as did Date. 

“Tt was one of those days you never forget,” Allan said. “Jim and I cae 
them to ribbons in the middle and put it on Date’s boot. He belted them 
in from everywhere.” 

Johns admired Date both as a player and a man. 

“He was a wonderful player, the best Australian player I ever played 
with or against. He’d have to go down as top of them all. 

“Had he trained properly he could have gone anywhere in the world. 
He had two magnificent feet. And he was a fantastic shot. There was ao 
backlift, He just hit the ball on the run. He used to just stab it and used = 
go like a bullet. He used to let them fly from anywhere. 

“The other thing about Reg was that even though he was probably te 
most marked man ever in Australian football he was very quick and cus 
ning and knew how to lose his markers. 

“He could get into the open space. You could always find him. That's 
what I liked about him. Some blokes hide on the field. But Date didn’t 
hide. He put himself in the open. He was great to play with. 

“ Defenders found it very difficult to play against him because he"d 
use his size. He’d take it on the shins. He was as hard as nails. 

“| thought the world of him on and off the field. He was a great 
bloke. He would do anything for you. And he was great company: a 
ladies man, but also a man’s man. He was always welcome in any com- 
pany.” 

Johns said one of the most remarkable aspects of Date’s goal-scoring 
was the power with which he kicked the old leather zig-zag balls used mm 
that era, especially when they were wet. The were called zig—zags be- 
cause of the way they were sewn. 

“When they were wet they sucked up the water like greenhide leather 
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~My first game against Metters was on a wet day. I played on the 
== wing. The ball was so heavy I couldn’t kick it from the corner post 
© te goal,” Allan said. “But the heavy ball didn’t worry Reg the way it 
sed to worry the rest of us. Wet or dry, when Reg kicked them they went 
Bie rockets.” 

Unfortunately for Drummoyne, Date still had his eye in when he 
eetemed from Queensland. They were on the receiving end of his 7-goal 
opree when they met Canterbury-Bankstown in a premiership match at 
Deemmoyne Oval. 

Date continued to dazzle in premiership matches and cup ties 
roughout the season. Another extraordinary performance was against 
perennial rivals Metters in the fifth premiership match of the season at 
Acimgton Oval, then Metters home ground. 

Date outwitted the classy opposition in scoring three goals in a 5-1 
seterbury-Bankstown victory. drawing high praise in a Sydney Morn- 
ee Herald match report. It noted that although heavily marked Date “cut 
Meters defences to ribbons”. 

Date, however, best remembered what was a particularly torrid game 
% a different reason. The rugged tempo was set in the first five minutes 
en Metters scored from a penalty after the referee ruled that Canter- 
‘ery-Bankstown centre-half Bill Wilson had “back-charged” Metters 
eentre-forward, Eric Blaikie, in the penalty area. Play became rougher as 
‘ec match progressed. 

Date missed two scoring chances in the first half before having to 
‘eave the field after injuring his ankle in a tackle with Metters right full- 
back. W. Johnston, 10 minutes before half-time. Both kicked the ball at 
be same time. Date recalled: “The crowd was unimpressed and booed 
me off the field.” 

After receiving medical attention he returned in the second half. The 
eos of the first half tured to loud cheers when he scored two cracking 
Seals in two minutes. He added a third from the penalty spot when Met- 
ters’ left full-back, Cec Drummond, tripped him in the penalty area when 
Date seemed certain to score. At the end of the match spectators jumped 
the fence and cheered him off the ground. 

~Tt was quite strange, being booed off the ground towards the end 
of the first half and then being cheered off at the end of the second. I’ve 
never forgotten it.” he said years later. 
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In May he again mesmerised his opponents in scoring five goals for 
Canterbury in a crushing State Cup win over Granville. Date regularly 
scored three or more goals in a match. One of these occasions in 195 
was when he scored three in spectacular fashion in Canterbury’s 5-2 == 
over Leichhardt-Annandale in the semi-final of the Priest Cup in Ausest 
that year. Canterbury went on to defeat Lake Macquarie 3-2 in the final 

The Leichhardt-Annandale match at Arlington Oval developed inte = 
duel between Date and the Leichhardt goalkeeper, Ken Grieves, a maz- 
nificent custodian. Earlier, there was a battle of wits. 

Anxious to subdue Date, Leichhardt’s defenders were instructed 19 
“mark” him out of the match by blocking his attempts to get within soar 
ing distance of the goal. 

Date quickly woke up to this tactic and began passing the ball to bes 
wingers to give them opportunities to score. His ploy succeeded. Can- 
terbury outside right, former international, Ray “Tugger” Bryant, scored 
twice in the first half. Date then scored from the penalty spot after Lest 
hardt left-full back, Jock Parkes, a former Wallsend player, handled the 
ball in stopping another Bryant shot from scoring, with Grieves hope- 
lessly beaten, 

After the cat-and-mouse tactics of the first half an enthralling duel Ge 
veloped between Date and Grieves when Leichhardt relaxed their guaré 
over the champion striker. With both wingers feeding him the ball Date 
mounted relentless attacks on Leichhardt’s goal. Grieves made one spes- 
tacular save after another. Date got two past Grieves, but it would most 
likely have been 10 against a lesser skilled “keeper. The duel enthralled 
the crowd. 

The pair engaged in an even more enthralling “duel” in the last mate 
of the season in September, 1946, when the two teams met in the O° Brew 
Shield final, with Date scoring six goals and setting what was claimed 
to be a new Australian record for the most goals in a season, 73. Much 
conjecture and confusion surrounded the claim. 

Newspaper reports at the time all quoted the record as being 72 goats 
set by Alf Quill in 1937. Date was widely hailed for breaking it by ome 
goal in the final match of the season. A few days later, Sid Grant con- 
founded everyone by announcing that Quill’s season record was in fact 
77, and that his record still stood. The most definitive source of soccer 
records in Australia are those compiled by Grant, and appearing in his 
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ek Jock Pollard’s Soccer Records, which was published in 1974, near- 
») ® years after the event. While most of the figures are accurate, they 
=) confuse the issue regarding Date’s and Quill’s goalscoring records 
=» ©9357 because of glaring satistical discrepancies in the book. 

For example, Quill’s record goal-scoring tally in 1937 is quoted as 77 
“= ome section of the book, and 78 in another. Similarly, in his personal 
eemen. Date is listed as having scored 69 goals in 1946, yet, in another 
eemor under the heading “Leading Marksmen — New South Wales” the 
‘ere is quoted as being only 60. 

There is now absolutely no doubt that these figures quoted for Date 
© meorrect. His correct total for 1946 was 73. 

Contemporary reports in The Sydney Morning Herald and Sunday 
‘eet prior to the last match of the 1946 season clearly confirm this, 
Seed on figures supplied by Canterbury-Bankstown secretary, Andy 
Barwon. 

Burton said that a careful check of the records had disclosed that 
» = only one match to end the season Date had scored 53 goals in club 
etches for Canterbury, 10 more for NSW during the Queensland tour, 
eed four in inter-district matches, a total of 67. This meant that, accord- 
‘set Burton, and the newspapers of the day. Date needed six goals in 
Se O'Brien Shield final against Leichhardt-Annandale to break what was 
en thought to be Quill’s record of 72. 

Sid Grant confounded everyone a few days after the match by an- 
eencing that Quill’s 1937 record was, in fact, 77 goals, and that his 
seeord still stood. However, he confirmed the newspaper reports that 
ete had scored 73 goals for the 1946 season, which was in sharp con- 
ct with the 60 or 69 goals that Grant ultimately credited to Date in the 
Pollard’s book in 1974. 

Research since then not only confirms the 73 goals for Date as be- 
‘me correct, but reveals a much higher number of goals for Quill in 1937 
en originally claimed. Statistics held by Harry Hetherington throw the 
@mmate light on Quill’s record. They reveal that Quill scored 61 goals in 
premiership matches in 1937 and a further 20 in representative fixtures. 

There is now doubt that Hetherington’s figures are correct, thereby 
establishing Quill’s 1937 record as 81 goals for the season, not 77, or 72. 

Even though this proves that Date’s 73 goals for the season in 1946 
sesn'ta record, it was still a superb effort. 
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In any event, comparing Date’s 73 to Quill’s 81 is unfair because 
Quill played many more matches than Date. Also, 18 of his 61 goals = 
club football came in matches against weaker teams from Kurri Kurs 
Waratah-Mayfield. Quill scored eight of 21 goals against Waratah-May- 
field in two competition matches, and eight of 20 goals scored against 
Kurri Kurri in two other matches. 

Since Date and Quill were such close mates and had enormous 
respect for each other neither cared in the end who held the record. Te 
put their feats into perspective the only other player in the history of Ge 
Australian game to match these figures was Frank Parsons, who score 
72 goals in 1947, the same as credited to Date. They shared the honours 
as the State’s leading goals scorers that year. 

At the time, Date’s race to break Quill’s supposed Australian recor 
the end of the 1946 season created wide interest. With only three 
to the end of the season, newspapers whipped up excitement about hiss 
needing 11 goals to do so. 

Had it been any other player fans most likely would have dismisse® 
it as a mission impossible. With Date, however, anything was possible. 
Once the countdown started the newspapers trumpeted that Date wou!e 
be going “all-out” to beat the record. He got off to a flying start in the 
first match, a spiteful State League Cup final against Adamstown at 
bert Park. Date netted three goals in Canterbury's 4-1 victory. 

Tempers became frayed many times during the match as players 
elected to play the man rather than of the ball, bringing unnecessary 
free kicks and spoiling the game as a spectacle. At one point, spectators 
rushed onto the ground when a Canterbury player knocked down Adam 
stown’s State half-back, Dave Coote. Loud hooting broke out when the 
Canterbury player was cautioned but not sent off. 

In the next match the following Saturday, September 7, Date kicked 
another two goals in Canterbury’s 3-2 victory over Lake Macquarie in 
Priest Cup final at Arlington Oval. It was Canterbury’s fourth major ute 
to that point. They had already won the State League, Miller and Sydney 
cups, making them the outstanding team of 1946, even though Leich- 
hardt-Annandale had beaten them by two points for the southern premacr 
ship. Bill Wilson, Canterbury’s tall centre-half dominated the game wit= 
strong defence and sweeping passes to his wingers. They turned the bal 
inside to the ever-threatening goal poacher, Date, who netted two goals 
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‘Sespmte being heavily marked. It was just as well that Canterbury won the 
atch. Date, who never shirked paying a losing bet, said he would walk 
» Newcastle if they lost. Had Lake Macquarie won, his bettors were on 
Send to make sure he did. 

Date saved his best until last. In the final match of the season, the 
©) Bnen Shield final against Leichhardt-Annandale on September 21, 

) 6. Date ran riot, scoring what The Newcastle Morning Herald de- 
senbed as six “slashing goals to give him a new Australian club record of 
vals for the season, breaking Alf Quill’s 1937 record of 72 goals”. 
Whatever the explanation for the conundrum over the record there 
eam be no argument about Date’s magnificent effort. Only a series of 
spectacular saves in the second half by Leichhardt-Annandale goal 
Seeper. Ken Grieves, prevented Date from breaking the world record for 
Se most number of goals in a first division match — 11 goals, scored by a 
Scouish player. Date scored five goals in the first half, and his sixth soon 
wer half-time. The Newcastle Morning Herald reported that Grieves 
wed no chance of saving any of them. The crowd roared with excitement 
wen he scored his sixth goal, savouring the prospect that if he kept scor- 
me at the same rate the world record could be in sight. As in a previous 
eeeounter between Canterbury-Bankstown and Leichhardt-Annandale 
seether epic duel developed between Date and Grieves. 

Teammates started feeding the ball to Date who launched relentless 
sacks. bombarding Grieves from all angles. However, Grieves, who 
‘eer played first-division in England, was equal to the task. Barracking 
% the 6.000 strong crowd reached a frenzy as he saved one thunderbolt 
sot after another to deny Date more goals than the six he scored. 

Despite Date’s dominance, the game was far from one-sided. Leich- 
serdt-Annandale scored six goals in reply in an engrossing encounter that 
‘ed fans from both sides roaring with encouragement. 

Frank Parsons, Leichhardt’s centre-forward, scored two great goals 
eed narrowly missed others. It was a notable start for the future interna- 
®enal who was playing his first match for Leichhardt-Annandale after 
wanferring from Adamstown, and who, two years later, became Date’s 
main rival for the centre-forward position in the Australian team. The fi- 
mal score was 8-6 in Canterbury’s favour. The Sunday Truth report noted 
that the match was “A fitting finale to the most successful soccer season 
® Australian history”. 


T 
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An interesting sidelight was that two outstanding NSW Sheffielé 
Shield cricketers were on opposite sides, Leichhardt’s Ken Grieves amt 
Canterbury’s Ron Kissell. Grieves, who represented NSW 10 times 
cricket and twice in soccer, moved to England to pursue his football 
career at the end of 1947, playing with Bury, Bolton Wanderers and 
Stockport County. However, he became better known as a cricketer 59 
Lancashire. 

Ina 16-year career from 1949 he played a record 452 first-class 
matches for Lancashire, scoring 22,454 runs at an average of 33.66 == 
a highest score of 224. He also took 242 wickets with leg-breaks ane 
googlies. He died in 1992 at the age of 66. 

Date always regarded Grieves as one of the most outstanding soa 
keepers*he played against. Date’s chase for the record and Grieves oat 
standing attempts to thwart him overshadowed a superlative perfor 
by Kissell, who scored the other two goals for Canterbury. 

Kissell, who played first grade cricket for Glebe, represented NSW 
times and was unlucky to miss Test selection, had played brilliantly 
early match. 

“T got quite a shock when they asked me to play again in the maim 
game, the shield final, and was pleased when I scored the two goals” 
Kissell said. “It was an exciting match, with the all talk beforehand 
Date attempting to break the record. There’s no doubting that he was & 
great goal-scorer.” 

Thanks largely to Date’s goal plundering, Canterbury finished the 
1946 season in an even more resurgent financial position than it did 
1945. The club paid out nearly £1,000 in bonuses at the end of the year 
and started a fund to foster junior players, 
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Reg Date photographed in 1947 when playing for 
Canterbury-Bankstown. 


Chapter 13 
1947 
A record fee 


erupted around Date before the start of the 1947 season when 

applied to transfer from Canterbury-Bankstown back to Newes 
tle. Tired after two seasons of travelling to and from Sydney for ma 
he accepted an offer by a group of influential supporters of New: — : 
Lysaght’s-Orb club to play for them in 1947. 

Lysaght’s-Orb was backed by the wealthy Newcastle steel and com 
rugated iron manufacturer of the same name. The supporters group 
offered Date a signing on fee of £100, a match fee of £5 per week and 
a job at £11 a week as a mechanic with a bus company at Mayfield. a» 
inner Newcastle suburb where Lysaght’s-Orb was based. The offer. . 
before the start of the season, allowed Date to give up his job in the pa 
where he’d worked underground since soon after the start of the war. 

The problem was that the offer was illegal and breached the NSW 
Soccer Association’s rules on player transfers. In those days a player 
signed with a club “for life” and could only leave with his club’s pers 
sion and the payment of a transfer fee. More importantly, the associa 
tion’s constitution stipulated that transfer negotiations had to be clubse 
club, Clubs were not permitted to negotiate direct with a player. 

The Lysaght’s supporters group ignored the rules by approaching 
Date without Canterbury’s knowledge or permission. The constitutioe 
further banned offering inducements, such as signing-on fees, or week 
match payments, even if in reality such inducements were common. 2 & 
Date’s own case when he joined Canterbury-Bankstown. 

The only payments players were supposed to receive were end-of- 
season bonuses. The association turned a ‘blind eye” to such induces 
but administered the rules with an iron hand when it came to transfers. 


(:: of the most sensational football controversies of the decade 
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To abide by the rules Lysaght’s should have notified Canterbury- 
Benksiown they wanted to negotiate a transfer for Date, and then offered 
= ansfer fee. 

Canterbury could have accepted or rejected any offer with either side 
serving the right to appeal to the State Board of Control for adjudication 
@ the event of a deadlock. None of that happened. 

The first Canterbury-Bankstown heard of the offer, and of Date’s 
scceptance, was when he applied for a transfer to play with Lysaght’s- 
>. The request came as a complete surprise and caused an immediate 
Sevlover. Faced with the prospect of losing their star player and their 
seeatest money-spinner, Canterbury rejected the application and lodged a 
semplaint with the association claiming that Date and Lysaght’s-Orb had 
‘reached the transfer rules. 

What followed verged on a black comedy. There were rights and 
rongs on both sides, but as so often happens in such cases, the dispute 
et out of hand and developed into verbal trench warfare. At one stage it 
became so bitter than Date threatened to give up soccer and play rugby 
Eacue. 

Date had to shoulder part of the blame because he ignored the asso- 
ation’s transfer rules. However, he claimed he had accepted the offer 
= 2ood faith because, naively as it turned out, he didn’t expect Canter- 
Sexy to oppose his transfer request based on what Date said was a verbal 
s=reement, in front of witnesses, that Canterbury-Bankstown would 
eelease him from his contract if football interfered with his work or if he 
wanted to return to Newcastle for personal reasons. 

He said both of those circumstances had now arisen. He had been 
offered a new job which would not allow him to travel to Sydney of a 
Saturday to play football. Also he was tired of travelling to and from 
Newcastle to Sydney every weekend. 

Date argued that his new job as a mechanic, arranged by the Lysaght’s 
sepporters, involved working until 12.30pm on a Saturday. Unlike his 
Monday to Friday job in the mines, finishing work after midday on Sat- 
eeday in his new job wouldn’t leave him enough time to travel to Sydney 
Sor matches which normally started at 3pm. 

He told The Newcastle Morning Herald: * 1 would arrive too late. I 
<annot afford to throw in my job just to play football in Sydney.” Date 
also cited travel weariness. 
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He gave an instance where, after a match on the South Coast. be 
didn’t arrive back in Newcastle until the early hours of Sunday D 
having caught the paper train which departed from Sydney’s Central § 
tion at lam each day. 

“T then had to walk about five miles from the railway station to 
Wallsend because there was no transport,” he said. 

In his three seasons with Canterbury Date estimated he travelled 
10,000 miles [16,000 kilometres] between Newcastle and Sydney. 

The constant travel with Date was also wearing down his Wallsend 
mate and travelling companion, Jack “Spike” Lonergan, who requests 
an “open” transfer back to Newcastle at the same time as Date, giving 
family concerns and excessive travel as the reason. His application was 
also rejected. 

Canterbury’s refusal to honour their commitment shocked and an- 
gered Date, especially after having helped lift the club from obscurity & 
a State premiership and five major cup wins in two seasons, and re-f 
its previously empty coffers in the process. 

The dispute turned acrimonious and escalated to boiling point whee. 
Canterbury president, Cec Barlow, denied making any verbal agreement 
Date was incensed, saying: “It was only a verbal agreement, but I expe 
Canterbury to honour it.” 

Date said he could produce witnesses to prove his claim. The dis- 
pute went from the ridiculous to the bizarre when Lysaght’s-Orb’s first 
response to Canterbury’s attack was to deny making any offer to Date oF 
breaking any rules. This was technically correct because the supporters 
who made the offer to Date weren’t bound by the NSW Soccer Assocs 
tion agreement on player transfers. However, the club’s cynical state- 
ment only further inflamed the issue. Commentators ridiculed what they 
described as Lysaght’s farcical “back-door” attempt to sign Date illeg 
without paying Canterbury-Bankstown a transfer fee. 

The dispute dragged on for several weeks. At one point Date was 
nearly lost to soccer. He threatened to switch codes and take up an offer 
to play rugby league with Newcastle’s Western Suburbs Rugby League 
Club. Wests was only one of a number of clubs, including St George. & 
were keen to sign Date. who was considered good enough to play for 
Australia as a Test centre-three-quarter, and would have been a sensation 
in rugby league, just as he was in soccer. 
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“1 would rather play league than be out of football altogether,” he 
eee Ir wasn’t well known at the time, but Date often played rugby 
‘eeeue in practise matches in Newcastle during the war years to help 
> fmess. However, his potential to become a champion rugby league 
p’2rer was first revealed in a novel 50-50 rugby league-soccer match at 
ec end of the 1946 season between Canterbury first-grade rugby league 
»2yers and Canterbury-Bankstown soccer players. Senior league offi- 
‘S2's who watched the match were amazed by Date’s outstanding rugby 
Mscue talent. 

In the match — the first half ragby league and the second half soccer 
~ three points, equivalent to a try, were awarded for each goal in the soc- 
“es session. Tries scored the normal three points in the rugby league half. 
Yhere were no conversions. The league players led 18-3, six tries to one, 
= %e end of the rugby league session. But the soccer players scored five 
eels to one in the soccer half to close the gap to 21-18 by the end of the 
em. 

Sydney Sun sports writer, George Crawford, noted that strange things 
Seppen in such encounters. He wrote: “Proving his wonderful sporting 
~ersatility, Date, who rejected many offers to play rugby league, was the 
= of the rugby league. Playing at outside-centre, he cut through the de- 
Seece with all the skill of a Test player.” After watching Date’s mercurial 
performance, North Sydney Rugby League secretary, Reg Bowd, said: 
“Date would make a great rugby league Test centre.” 

Conversely, veteran rugby league international, Henry Porter, was 
Se star of the soccer session. Playing at right-back he marked Date so 
Sectively that ex-soccer international, Jack “Bully” Hughes, remarked: 
“Porter is the first player I have seen this year to bottle up Date.” 

The transfer saga eventually turned into a sorry impasse. Canterbury 
eadiastly refused to let Date go unless they were paid a substantial 
wansier fee, which wasn’t forthcoming from Lysaght’s-Orb. At the same 
me. both Date and Lysaght’s were threatened with deregistration if Date 
‘ed to play for them without an approved transfer. 

Canterbury secretary, Andy Burton, was adamant that a substantial 
snsfer fee would have to be paid, telling journalists: “Date last year 
» ned on for life with my club. Now a wealthy industrial club offers 
= which Date can hardly refuse. and we can’t match. He has helped 
make Canterbury one of the star teams of the competition. 
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“Tf any other club is interested in gaining his services, it is some = 
cost them a lot of money to buy his transfer. But no transfer fee has 
discussed or negotiated. Canterbury’s team work has been built aroamt 
Date and as far as we are concerned Date isn’t going anywhere” 

Canterbury-Bankstown’s annual general meeting subsequently 
ficially rejected Date’s transfer request and lodged a strong protest ova 
Lysaght’s illegal attempt to “poach” him outside the rules. 

Faced with disciplinary action by the association, Lysaght’s souss= 
defuse the issue by offering Canterbury-Bankstown a transfer fee of 
This incensed Canterbury even further. 

Burton described the fee offer as “ridiculous”, since Canterbury Sat 
originally paid Wallsend a transfer fee of £60 for Date, whose worth Sat 
increased considerably during his two years playing for the club. Bares 
considered £150 would be a fairer fee. 

Other district clubs, which for years had been seething with discos 
tent over wealthy industrial clubs “poaching” their best players with of 
fers they had no hope of matching, were by now watching the battle 
increasing interest. 

The saga reached a stage where it became an exercise in brinkmas- 
ship, with Date refusing to play in pre-season trial games for Cante 
but then turning out for Lysaght’s-Orb in a trial match, without Canter 
bury’s permission, even though he said the appearance wasn’t premed 
tated. He’d gone to watch but agreed to play at the last minute when ome 
of the forwards didn’t turn up. 

Burton, none-the-less, was outraged, saying: “When Date played 
for Lysaght’s-Orb he openly defied my club, and the State Associa- 
tion’s constitution.” He again demanded that the association take action 
against both for flouting the rules. The sorry impasse turned even nas- 
tier on March 15, when Date, against his will, but on the orders of the 
State Association secretary, Mr D. McLaren, turned out for Canterbury- 
Bankstown in a trial match against St George at Prince Edward Park. 
Hurstville. 

Mr Harry Hunston, a Lysaght’s-Orb representative, travelled to Sy 
ney with Date in an attempt to finalise a transfer. Talks before the matc® 
between Date, Hunston and Andy Burton broke down. As he was leay- 
ing the ground at half-time, Date, in full view of the packed grandstand. 
confronted Burton and demanded he name a transfer fee. 
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Left: Date and Canterbury-Bankstown 
secretary, Andy Burton, photographed in 
the middle of a blazing row over Date’s 
application to transfer back to Newcastle 
in 1947. Their argument was in full view 
of a packed grandstand at half-time ina 
pre-season trial match between Canter- 
bury and St George. Date threatened not 
to return to the field for the second half, 
but was finally talked into doing so. 


ering 2 novelty match between the Canterbury first-grade rugby league and soccer 
‘Geecer wes played in one half and rugby league the other. Date starred in the rugby league 
why experts rated him good enough to play for Australia as a centre-three quarter. He 
siliers to switch codes and threatened to do so during his controversial transfer dispute 
wth Canterbury-Bankstown at the start of the 1947 season. 


When Burton refused, the pair had a heated 10-minute argumest 
with the crowd watching intently. Date threatened to dress and leave 
ground. Hunston persuaded him to play on. Date scored two goals = 
Canterbury’s 5-0 win, but looked disinterested throughout. 

At the end of the match Burton again refused to name a transfer "ee 
He claimed later that Lysaght’s were trying to get Date transfer free 
added: “If we name a fee they will say it is too high, and take the mat- 
ter to the association, which would probably fix a small amount. and 
would lose on the money we have outlayed on Date.” 

Ina private letter to State secretary, McLaren, Burton set out the 
club’s reasons for wanting to keep Date. The contents of the letter. r= 
vealed here for the first time publicly, explained Canterbury’s stand 
Burton wrote, in part: “The main reason is very obvious. He is the best 
player in Australia today and our team in the last two years has been 
around him. 

“He is a big drawcard and in Sydney has become something of am 
idol. Our club went to considerable expense to obtain his services and 
also to retain same. 

“The Lysaght’s Club has made inducements to R. Date to influence 
him to leave his club. We are not in a position to compete with the offer 
made to him and the player has become somewhat dissatisfied after bet 
approached by Lysaght’s, although previous to this he was quite happy 
and contented to play for us even though he had to travel from Neweas- 
tle. 

“Reg Date asked for his transfer while he was still employed in the 
mines. Months after that he changed his place of employment, and stated 
he was unable to travel on Saturdays.” 

The latter reference to Date having applied for a transfer while still 
working in the mines, but then changing jobs, re-enforced Burton's view 
that Date had changed employment mainly to give him an excuse that 
he could no longer travel to Sydney for Saturday matches, which in tums: 
improved the chances of the association overturning Canterbury-Banks- 
town’s refusal to grant him a transfer to play in Newcastle. 

Date finally appealed to the State Soccer Association’s Board of 
Control against Canterbury-Bankstown for withholding his transfer to 
Lysaght’s-Orb. Canterbury also sought the board’s adjudication on the 
deadlock. The appeal was due to be heard on April 12, 1947. 
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However, after the weeks of wrangling and with seemingly only 
‘ether bitterness to come, and before the board had even met, the dispute 
eeded dramatically when Date and Canterbury agreed on a settlement, 
Se main basis of which was that Canterbury would grant Date an open 
‘penser. provided he played for them for the remainder of the 1947 sea- 
= 

Club patron, Sid Shead, who bankrolled Date’s signing and that of his 
Wellsend mates, was the dispute breaker. He encouraged Date to drop his 
a@peal to the Board of Control over the refused transfer. Date sorted out 
s Saturday work problem by arranging to leave earlier than his normal 
1250pm knock-off time, giving him time to drive to Sydney. As his girl- 
‘pend and later wife, Milcie, recalls it was usually a hectic car trip along 
e old, twisting Pacific Highway to reach matches on time. 

With the transfer wrangle out of the way, Date settled down to play 
seme of the best football of his career, including creating havoc for the 
Seth African Springboks, in their five Tests against Australia in 1947. 

Date’s second appearance against St George in May, 1947, was vastly 
“erent from his lack-lustre, disinterested display in their trial match 
»»e months earlier when Date and Burton had their much publicised ar- 
ement in front of the packed grandstand. Despite suffering from a cold, 
see in his own words “coasting” in the second half, Date blasted six of 
eeterbury-Bankstown’s eight goals in an 8-0 win at Blick Oval. The St 
George defence failed completely to cope with his brilliance. 

A humorous anecdote published in Sunday Truth the following day 
eleted to a soccer enthusiast, Jack Horton, who, arriving at the gate late 
‘or the game, heard a deafening roar from the crowd. Horton asked a 
policeman the reason for the demonstration. 

“Reg Date has kicked another goal for Canterbury,” came the reply. 

“Is that all?” replied Horton. “I thought he had missed one.” 

The goals kept coming in abundance for the remainder of the season 
*s Date’s blistering form continued. Soon after the St George match he 
scored four goals in Canterbury’s 7-1 win over Corrimal, again at Blick 
val. Corrimal later avenged the defeat, beating Canterbury 5-1 in the 
Seate League Cup final, which made radio history with the ABC broad- 
‘ssting a description of a State Cup final for the first time. 

In July, he scored six goals in a State Cup match against Drummoyne. 

Date was held in such high esteem in 1947 that the Australian Soccer 
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Association nominated him for the FIFA World XI for a match aga 
Great Britain. He narrowly missed out because of bias towards Eure 
pean and South American players. 

Canterbury-Bankstown didn’t reach the same heights as they bad 
done in 1946, but were still runners-up in the southern premiership 
the end of the 1947 season, Date made some life-changing moves. =& 
ing with his marriage on October 29, 1947, to his long time sw: 
Millicent Wilson, of Cardiff, Milcie to all who knew her. After a toa 
ing honeymoon in NSW, Reg took over as licensee of his first hotel 
Queen’s Arms Hotel, in Maitland. A new chapter in his life had 


Date, playing for Wallsend, jumps high above the defenders 
to head a ball. He was almost as deadly with his 
head as he was with his feet. 
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Chapter 14 
1947 
Date proves world class 


pelled in his five hard-fought Tests against a strong South Afri- 

can touring side in 1947 when he captained Australia in two of 
she Tests and was the outstanding player of the series. The Tests were a 
personal triumph because he was fully tested against a world-class side 
and rose to the challenge, despite the South African’s attempts to mark 
im out of the game and starve him of the ball using a tactic known as the 
shird-back game, which neither he nor the Australians had experienced 
before. 

It involved the normally roving centre-half dropping back to a posi- 
bon between the two full-backs to mark the opposing centre-forward 
man-to-man. The tactic caused Date considerable problems because it 
curbed his opportunities to score. 

When the South Africans arrived in April. 1947, for what was their 
rst ever tour of Australia, little was known about them, although infor- 
mation filtering across from South Africa indicated they were a tough, 
vigorous and skilful side, bristling with veterans who had played in Eng- 
land and Europe at the top level while serving there during the war. 

The Springboks, a name applied to most South African sporting teams 
im those days, not just rugby union, knew even less about Australian soc- 
cer. The extent of their knowledge was that the strongholds were Sydney, 
the coalmining areas around Newcastle and Wollongong in NSW and 
Ipswich in Queensland. and that the game was much weaker in Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia. 

They'd never heard of Reg Date until they arrived for their opening 
sour match against Western Australia in Perth. Even then, the information 
they received was sketchy. They heard he was Australia’s key player and 
am extraordinary goal-scorer, but knew little else about him. 
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A ny lingering doubts about Date being in world class were dis- 


That soon changed. The touring party spend 11 days acclima 
Perth before travelling east for the main part of the tour, which 
five Test matches. 

The aftermath of war was still evident when the players stepped 
ashore in Fremantle. Tea, meat, butter and sugar and many other fos 
items were still rationed because Australia was still sending food pars 
to help feed Britain, where food production hadn’t returned to nome 

Prices of the day give an indication of the vast difference betweey 
times, then and now. A new pair of trousers cost four shillings. a m\— 
shake four-pence and the Sydney Harbour Bridge toll was sixpence. 

The South Africans experienced some early culture shocks. One of 
the first things they complained about was the lack of service at thee 
Perth hotel. They discovered that shoes left outside their doors at mist” 
remained uncleaned the next morning, unlike in South Africa where 
poorly-paid black servants did all of the menial work. The South 
were dismayed at having to clean and shine their own shoes. 

More than 10,000 spectators, Western Australia’s biggest soccer 
crowd in 20 years, packed Subiaco Oval, eager for their first glimpse 
the visitors. The Springboks were far too skilled for the locals. win 
12-2. Despite the lack of hard competition and the big winning mars 
their presence was a great boost for the game in the west. 

None of the players had experienced the vastness of Australia bet 
and were astonished by some of the things they witnessed on the 1.622 
mile [2,610 km] train journey to Adelaide, where they expected muct 
sterner opposition for their second match against an Australian XI. 
was to be followed by a second match against an Australian XI in Me 
bourne, and then on to Sydney for the more serious side of the tour. Ge 
first of the five Test matches against Australia. 

The week before the Adelaide match, Date proved he was in top % 
when he and Alec Heaney scored three goals each in NSW’s 7-1 win @& 
a warm-up against the South Coast. Date’s first goal, a stinging drive. 
left the goalkeeper helpless and brought the crowd to its feet. He wase 
to know it at the time, but scoring was going to be much tougher ages 
the South Africans because of the third-back tactics they used to lint 
opportunities. 

The South Africans’s trip from Perth to Adelaide took three nights 
and two days and involved changing trains twice because the standard 
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Seeee rail line linking east and west was still a distant dream. The vast- 
eess of the Nullarbor Plain surprised the visitors. 

They expected a tough match in Adelaide, but didn’t realise that jeal- 
sly guarded State selection interests meant that they weren’t going to 
‘sce Australia’s best. NSW, the strongest State, should have provided the 
elk of the players for the Australian XI, but the national selectors bowed 
® the other States who insisted their players fill most of the places. 

Had this been done with the idea of giving fringe Test players a taste 
© snternational experience there would have been fewer complaints, 
bet it was more indicative of a selfish and flawed system. Self-serving 
meividual State interests and saving money were the main reasons why 
Aestalia rarely fielded its strongest teams in Tests. This remained the 
ease for many years. 

The fact that NSW was restricted to four players, while the other 
states between them were asked to nominate 72 players for selection, 
ghlighted the ridiculous state of affairs. The four NSW players selected 
were Date [Canterbury-Bankstown], Dave Coote [Adamstown], Joe 
Merston [Leichhardt-Annandale] and Jim Cunningham [Woonona-Bulli]. 

Date didn’t endear himself to the authorities with a scatching criti- 
<sm of the selection policy. The flawed selection policies weren’t the 
eely canker in the way soccer was administered. 

An incident involving Date prior to the Adelaide match was a prime 
example of the petty officialdom that plagued the game, and undermined 
players’s faith in administrators during that era. Date never realised, then 
later, that the incident played a role in his banishment from interna- 
onal football for three years, which caused him to miss selection for the 
seers of New Zealand in 1948 and South Africa in 1950. 

Of all things, the extraordinary episode arose over a flat tyre. On 
April 22, Date was due to travel by train from Newcastle to Sydney to 
om the other three NSW players for a second train journey to Adelaide. 
He had received his travel instructions in writing. However, on the way 
® Newcastle station his car had a puncture. In desperation, he left the car 
th a friend and hitchhiked to the station, only to see the train pulling 
est just as he arrived. Date immediately telephoned the NSW Soccer 
Association secretary, Mr D. T. McLaren, and informed him what had 
Seppened. Date requested he be flown to Adelaide. The Board of Direc- 
‘ess refused the request and dropped him from the team for failing to 
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obey their written instructions. McLaren announced to a startled 
“Date did not comply with the board’s directions and therefore has 
dropped.” He further indicated Date might forfeit the chance of pe 
in the Test matches against South Africa. Widespread disbelief ane 
cule greeted the announcement. 

The South Australian and Victorian associations were asked % 
nate substitutes for Date for the Adelaide and Melbourne matches. 

While this was happening Date decided to pay his own air fare 
Adelaide and immediately booked a flight on a TAA Skymaster. Be 
waiting at the station to greet his bemused NSW team-mates whee 
arrived by train from Sydney. 

Date’s audacity incensed board members. They had been publicly, 
ridiculed for dropping Australia’s best player because his car had & 
ture, and faced further ridicule if they persisted with their stance » 
he was in Adelaide. Much against their will, they relented and res 
him to the team. Although common sense finally prevailed, the B 
Directors didn’t take kindly to being forced to back down under p 
pressure and didn’t forgive lightly. 

The South Africans arrival in Adelaide coincided with Anzac Day_ 
April 25. A number of them took part in the Anzac Day march. Thee 
party largely comprised ex-servicemen. Their captain, Horace Smet 
a former Army lieutenant, was a Military Cross winner, Four membe 
the team had been prisoners of war. 

A crowd of more than 9,000, the biggest in years, turned out for 
match, which South Africa won 3-2. The biggest thrill was watching 
stirring rivalry between Date and South Africa’s champion centre-Ss 
Harry Naish, who had been instructed to try and mark Date out of the 
game by employing the third-back tactic. 

NSW Soccer Association treasurer, Roy Druery, later described 
duel between them as “the most thrilling I have seen in 30 years wat 
soccer”. 

Playing against a third back game was a revelation to Australia. 
ing never experienced it before Date struggled to get the ball. 

Rhys Meier, a South African journalist travelling with the tourists 
served after the match: “Date was a bit subdued in the first game. we 
Australian XJ at Adelaide. Never had he experienced the third-back = 
and had a ‘stopper half’ shadow him. 


i 
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~Lanky Harry Naish cramped his style. Only once, near the end of the 
eeme. did Date get half a yard’s start. That was enough; the ball crashed 
past Claude Brink into the net and we had a glimpse of what was to 
come.” 

While their successful use of the third-back game to restrict Date in 
Adelaide greatly encouraged the South Africans, they could now well 
enderstand the warnings they’d been given about his goal-scoring bril- 
‘ance. His Adelaide goal was classic Date. As he had done so many 
mes with other players, he beguiled Naish into a false sense of security, 
then flashed by him with a bewildering change of pace. The ball was into 
she goal before Naish, or the goalkeeper, realised what had happened. 

A genial soul, Date became good friends with many of the South Afri- 
ans. particularly the Springbok centre-half Ray Ferriman. Always ready 
th a song. on the train trip from Adelaide to Melbourne he taught the 
South Africans Sioux City Sue, a popular hit song of the day. 

The Springboks had a vastly different reception in Melbourne. It was 
éeizzling rain and a strike had paralysed train and tram services, and was 
shreatening to cut the city’s power supply. Their introduction to the Mel- 
bourne Cricket Ground, where the second match against the Australian 
XI was played, was also a strange experience. 

A combination of the weather and the transport strike meant a smaller 
than expected crowd. The 6,000 hardy spectators who turned up to watch 
were virtually lost in the MCG’s towering stands. 

South Africa led 4-2 at half time. Date, who was proving to be a much 
eseater handful for the defence in this second game, scored both of Aus- 
sralia’s goals, but, unluckily, had to leave the field with a leg injury. 

South Africa also lost one of their first-half goals scorers, Johnny 
Cassens, who hurt himself in a fall on the black-soil cricket-pitch, made 
slippery and treacherous by rain. Because the rules then didn’t allow 
injured players to be replaced, both teams finished with only 10 men in 
what ended a hard-fought 5-4 win to South Africa. 

Commentators later criticised selectors for making the mistake of 
picking Date for the relatively minor matches in Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, thereby allowing the visitors to devise tactics before the Tests to 
blunt his attacking flair. Once they came to realise the danger he posed 
following the opening match in Adelaide. he was closely marked in every 
other game he played against them, particularly in the Tests. 
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On May 3, 1947, three days after the Melbourne match. Date 
field for NSW against the Springboks with his left leg heavily 5 
due to the muscle injury he sustained in Melbourne. 

He was in doubt right up until half an hour before the start of 
was only able to take the field because of two hours of intensive 
ing by the NSW trainer, Tom Langridge, in the dressing room p 
kick-off. Once on the field, Date played without any obvious hime 
by the injury and scored three brilliant goals. Jim Cunningham. © 
played in the Australian XT, added a fourth to give NSW a 4-1 teat 
half-time. 

However, in the second half NSW squandered four easy chanoes 
further goals. while the Springboks fought back magnificently. 
four to their score to win the match 5-4. 

At times, the big crowd was in a frenzy. Spectators packing the 
mous Hill roared encouragement as NSW tried to regain the lead @& 
dying minutes of the match. 

One of the highlights of the second half was the battle for pe 
between Date and Naish, who again marked Date man-to-man. as 
done so effectively in Adelaide and Melbourne. The clash whetted 
tites for things to come in the Tests. 

An interesting sidelight to the NSW-Springboks match was 2 
example of penny-pinching for which Australian soccer adminis 
the day were infamous. The South Africans took the field hungry & 
ways than one. Before leaving their hotel they were told that the New 
South Wales Soccer Association would provide lunch at the grou 
arrived expecting a decent meal. Instead, only tea and sandwiches 
provided, a miserly offering, especially since the crowd of more thaw 
27,000 paid £3090 at the gate, a King’s ransom in 1947. 

It wasn’t their only complaint on tour. On their return home. the 
South Africans said they were shocked by the poor accommodatios 
vided for them on tour, and said it had affected their form. 

Following the NSW match the South Africans defeated a strong 
Coast side 2-1 at Wollongong. The Illawarra team included three Aes 
tralian internationals. More than 5,000 spectators, mainly coal miner 
almost cheered Illawarra to victory. 

The First Test at the Sydney Cricket Ground a few days later s 
sensationally when Date scored after four minutes, although it was a= 
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- Rub Down For | 
Soccer Star 


The headline and photograph in The Sydney Moming Herald when the Australian 
team masseur gave Reg a rub-down on the eve of a Test match against South 
Africa in 1947. 
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Back Row: Ron Hughes, Reg Date, Norm Conquest, Hedley Parkes, Lex Gibbs, Charlie Stewart, Sid Blake. 


Centre Row: Tom Langridge, Joe Marston, Ted Drain, Alec Heaney, Jim Cunningham, Cec Drummond, Norm Gillespie 


.Front Row: Dave Coote, Ray Marshall. 


aet-climax for the big crowd. It was Australia’s only goal. South Africa 
won 2-1. Date had his usual flashes of brilliance, but was again well 
marked throughout by South Africa’s centre-half, Harry Naish. 

Awise-crack by Date at the official dinner given by the Ausiral- 

‘an Soccer Football Association after the First Test got the laugh of the 
evening. Date found himself seated across the table from Naish, who had 
stuck to him during the match as closely as a fly to flypaper. 

“Hullo, Harry,” said Date cheerily. Then, with a broad grin: “This is 
the furthest I’ve been from you all day.” 

The third-back defence, employed so successfully by South Africa, 
was causing such concern that prior to the Second Test in Brisbane the 
Australian officials organised a special match against club side Brisbane 
Corinthian, who were asked to play a South African-style, third-back 
defence in the second half to give Date a chance to practise against it. 

In the first half, before Corinthian moved to a third-back formation, 
Date scored a goal, but didn’t exert himself. However, in the second half 
he went all out, scoring three quick goals as he outsped and outwitted the 
Corinthian centre-half who had attempted to “shadow” Date as a third- 
back the same as Harry Naish had done. 

After the trial, the Australian team manager, Mr J. Revie, was confi- 
dent that Date would overcome South Africa’s third-back tactic. Australia 
was intrigued that for the Second Test South Africa replaced Harry Naish 
at centre-half with Ray Ferriman, a thick-set, solid defender. Naish had 
done well in keeping Date quiet in the First Test and the Australians were 
puzzled how Ferriman could do better. 

The explanation was that Date’s scoring genius, despite the close at- 
tention he had been given, was still worrying the South Africans. They 
thought that Date might be getting used to Naish’s style of play and that a 
change was warranted. 

The mark of Date’s genius was that in four matches Naish only al- 
lowed Date 12 shots at goal. Yet, seven of these shots found the net. The 
other five hit the posts or the crossbar. 

Before the start of the Second Test a representative from the crack 
English first division side, Cardiff City, approached Date asking him to 
name his own signing-on terms to join the Welsh club. Date declined, but 
it was an indication of his growing international reputation. Scottish club, 
Glasgow Celtic, approached him with a similar offer before the Fifth 
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Test, but he refused it as well. To that point. only four Australians 
played professionally in England. James Jackson, an uncle of the 
cricketer Archie Jackson, played for Glasgow Rangers in the late 18 
A Holroyd, a West Australian, went to England in 1935 and played 
Newcastle United. South Australian international and a former Acs 
ian captain, Bob Lawrie, played for Brentford while in England » 
Royal Australian Navy during the war. Frank Mitchell was playime 
Birmingham City at the time Date received his offers. 

The best credentialed Australian of the era to play in England. ee 
Marston, went there two years later, in 1949, when offered a trial by ® 
ton North End. He made 154 appearances for the club and became 
first Australian to play in an FA Cup final, in Preston North Ends 
match against Arsenal in 1954 [See Chapter 15]. 

The Second Test in Brisbane was played on Empire Day. May 25. 
day of significance to both Australia and South Africa, two of the 
in the crown of the British Empire. 

Empire Day was introduced in 1901 on the death of Queen View 
whose reign is associated with Britain’s great age of industrial proses 
and world expansion. On her death it was said that Britain had a 
wide empire on which the sun never set. The annual commemoratics: 
intended to give all her subjects in all her dominions the chance te # 
their pride in being part of the great British Empire. 

Empire Day was renamed Commonwealth Day in 1958 to reflect 
new post-colonial relationship between the nations of the former 
The day of celebration was also changed to the second Sunday in Mi 

The significance of playing the Second Test on Empire Day wase © 
lost on Truth newspaper, which reported: “A more fitting day could 
have been chosen for this Second Test between Australia and South 
ca — two of the most important Dominions in the British Co: 
of Nations struggling for supremacy in that code of football so well 
in the Mother Country.” The Mother Country seemingly smiled on 
Africa. The Springboks went two-up in the series by winning 4-2 
14,000 spectators, Brisbane’s largest soccer crowd in years. 

Date opened the scoring for Australia with a penalty in the first § 
minutes. South Africa equalled a few minutes before half-time then 
scored two more goals to lead 3-1. 

Always the danger man for South Africa, Date was so closely ma 
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often being knocked off his feet, that he was given no chance to get a 
shot at goal until late in the second half when a thundering corkscrew 
drive hit the net to reduce the lead to 3-2, reviving the crowd’s hopes that 
Awstralia could come from behind and win with 10 minutes to go. But 
Se Springboks sealed the issue with their fourth goal, only three minutes 
Som full-time. ; 

Date. who had succeeded Alec Heaney as captain for the Second Test 
eek such a battering he collapsed 16 minutes from the end after taking a 
heavy blow to the back of the head. He continued after receiving medical 
‘eatment but was “groggy” for the remainder of the match. 

Some of the rough-house tactics used against him would have seen 
Se culprits immediately red-carded and sent-off in the modern game. 
Date said later it was the toughest match he ever played in, a statement 
se-enforced by the fact that his first goal came from a penalty, awarded 
efter South African right-half, Cec Kurkland, back-charged Date in the 
penalty area, an indication of South Africa’s determination to stop him 
scoring. For a time Date switched himself from centre forward to inside- 
eght and had others in the forward line exchange positions in an effort to 
Seat South Africa’s third-back formation, but to no avail. It still baffled 
e Australians. 

The Springboks staged a whirlwind finish to draw the Third Test in 
Sydney 3-all. They were two goals behind with only 30 minutes to go, 
bet showed great mental toughness and fighting spirit to level the scores. 

As in previous matches, Date was brilliant. The crowd of 20,700 rose 
=s one to applaud his second goal, where he practically went to ground 
® bead a low cross from Dicky Kemp past the outstretched hands of the 
Springboks’ goalkeeper, Ray Pickerill. Australia deserved to win, but the 
csowd gave South Africa full credit for their fightback, particularly their 
equalising goal when their right-winger, Don Wilson, beat man after man 
® asolo run before crossing to Smethurst, who beat Australian goalkeep- 
ex. Norm Conquest, with an unstoppable drive. 

However, the Australians outwitted the South Africans with a sensa- 
onal 5-1 win in the Fourth Test in Newcastle, played on heavy ground. 
They went into the match with a “secret” weapon. A retired miner, Tom 
Crawford, who used to help Newcastle United Club in England prepare 
ss players’s boots for muddy fields, said that stove polish rubbed over 
the boots and leather studs would prevent mud sticking, thereby help- 
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ing players maintain speed and easing tiredness in the heavy coma 
Alec Heaney said after the match that the polish gave surpri 
but a switch in positions in the Australian forward line at half-time 
the main reason for Ausralians’s upset win. A partisan crowd of 18 = 
anxious to see their local “boys”, Heaney, Date and Dick Kemp. &e 
were disappointed in the first half when Australia made no headway 
against a determined South Africa defence. 

Date, who captained Australia in Newcastle, was never comfors 
playing at his selected position of inside-right, where it was thousht 
would have more scoring chances. Before the match he told the sees 
he thought they were making a mistake playing him out of his cuss 
centre-forward position. He was right. 

At half time, Date and Heaney had a council of war and decided 
change tactics. Date switched to centre-forward, the selected cent 
ward Ron Hughes moved to inside-left, allowing selected insidete™ 
Cunningham, to play inside-right, the position he had played with = 
cess in the Third Test. With full-backs Joe Marston and Cec Drume 
masterful in defence and the changed forward line running riot in 
Australia went on to an impressive win. Brilliant, as usual, Date soos 
three of the goals — one from a hotly disputed penalty — and had a 
in the other two scored by Ron Hughes and Dick Kemp. 

Press reports described his second goal as a “classic”. The New 
Morning Herald report said: “He snapped up a great pass, beat the 
of the Springboks defence and nearly tore the back out of the net wats 
cannon-ball drive.” 

Date’s record showed why the South Africans were desperate t 
and starve him of the ball. By the time the teams lined up to do battle 
the Fifth Test at Sydney Showground Date had scored eight of Aust 
11 goals to that point in the Test series. 

In another despatch to South Africa on June, 1947, journalist Rips 
Meier, paid Date a glowing tribute. He wrote: “When in the years t 
come the 1947 Soccer Springboks look back on their Australian tour. 
figure will stand out in the memory pictures of many great matches a 
opponent above all others. He will be Reg Date, the burly, black- 
brilliant Australian centre-forward. 

“Five feet eleven inches in height, with a mop of curly black hair 
above a rugged face, big shoulders tapering to narrow hips and a 
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~eik almost like a sailor, Date looks ungainly, but his feet have an uncan- 
= genius. He seems able to flick or shoot first time off any pass which 
ets the ball in the goal area.” 

Another South African pressman, former soccer international, Reg 
Weeht, who toured with the Springboks, considered Date would “walk 
seo” any side in the England or Scotland leagues. He named Date as the 
Sest centre-forward he'd ever seen. “Mickey Fenton who played for the 
Eeelish professionals against South Africa in 1939 is rated as one of the 
‘p-line centre forwards in England, but he cannot compare with Date,” 
Wheht said. 

“Willie McFayden was regarded as the best centre-forward in Scot- 
‘eed when he played for Motherwell against the Springboks in 1932 
eed 1934, but he wasn’t as good as Date. If Date were to go overseas 
Se would be a sensation. Date is undoubtedly the finest centre forward I 
‘eve ever seen. He is areal headache for our boys. Our half-backs have 
ssadowed him closely in each game for we realise if given any freedom, 
be will score from any angle,” Wright said. 

Mr J. Barbour, manager of the touring South African team paid Date 
‘Se ultimate tribute, saying: “I’ve never seen a better centre forward than 
@ee Date. He could play with any side anywhere in the world and would 
be a success. He is a soccer phenomenon.” 

Sidie van Rensburgh, a member of the South African team who 
played as a professional with English club Burnley for some seasons, was 
=» less enthusiastic. “I’ve seen the best in England, Scotland and Europe 
sed know Date would be a sensation in any of those lands. He would 
~ealk’ into any of the teams. No player I saw in England could shoot like 
be can or turn a game so quickly and decisively. He’s got everything. I’ve 
sever played with or against a better centre-forward. He should goto 
Eeeland.” van Rensburgh observed. 

In the fifth and final Test, played in Sydney on June 14, 1947, South 
Sfica fought back from their Fourth Test loss to win 2-1. Australia had 
‘eo its winning team from Newcastle — Conquest, Drummond, Marston, 
(pbb. Heaney, Murray, Date, Cunningham, Kemp, Hughes and Wynn, 
bet South Africa proved the better team on the day. Cunningham scored 
e lone goal for Australia. Date was clearly the outstanding Australian of 
oe series. as indicated by the glowing endorsements by the South Afri- 
«aes. Despite losing the series, one positive to emerge for the Australians 
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was the experience gained against the third-bac! 
including Granville, adopted and used with great effect. 

The tour matches not only confirmed Date’s genius but alse 
emergence of a brilliant youngster who later succeeded him as | 
ia’s centre forward, Frank Parsons. Newcastle born, Parsons. whe 
his first-grade career with Adamstown Rosebuds before trans 
Sydney club Leichhardt-Annandale, was called in to replace Date 5 
NSW side to play South Africa in June, 1947. ¢ 

Date had to withdraw on the morning of the match — the last ef 
tour — because of a thigh injury he suffered in the rugged Fifth 
sons’s selection was portentious. After Date’s magnificent seasee 
representative and club level in 1947 no-one could possibly have 
seen that he would soon fall out of favour with the selectors amd 
sons, then only 20, would be in favour over the next three years 
selectors sat down to pick the Australian team for international 

Apart from having to withdraw from the NSW side due to bs = 
there was a more sour ending to the match for Date. Because be 
the team, officials barred him from attending a farewell functior 
Springboks in the NSW dressing room at the end of the game. Tike 
African manager and players protested, but to no avail. It was yet 
example of the power-driven pettiness of adminstrators of the ees 
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South African goalkeeper, Ray Pickerell, just beats a leaping Ree 
Date to the ball in the Fifth Test Australia v South Africa in 1947. 
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Chapter 15 
1948-49 
Wedding bells 


n October, 1947, two weeks after playing his last game for Canter- 
| es Reg Date married vivacious Novocastrian, Milcie 

Wilson, and prepared for his new career as a publican. Life couldn’t 
be better, or so it seemed at the time. There was no hint of the football 
termoil ahead — the pettiness and politics that were to cloud his next three 
years of football. 

Reg had been courting Milcie for some time before their marriage. 
They first met at an old-time dance in the Masonic Hall at Cardiff, an 
outer Newcastle suburb. Milcie, who lived nearby, bad no idea that her 
future husband was a champion footballer that first night, but she was 
thankful later he was fleet of foot. 

These were the days when the melodious sounds of the Jazz Waltz, 
the Barn Dance and the Gypsy Tap didn’t drown conversations on the 
dance floor, and when boys stood at one end of the hall and girls at the 
other, waiting demurely for the rush by the boys to seek a partner at the 
announcement of the next dance. 

Shortly before she died in 2009. Milcie — she was christened Millicent 
but was known to all as Milcie — recalled she was pleased that Reg was 
fast on his feet that night because he reached her to ask for a dance just 
ahead of another potential suitor, a local lad, who had caught her eye. 

“As it turned out, I’m glad Reg got there first,” Milcie said, shyly 
recalling the moment. “I liked him straight away, and I thought he was 
very handsome.” 

After their first meeting they were regulars at old time dances all over 
Newcastle, usually travelling to them in Reg’s Vauxhall car, although 
sometimes, much to Milcie’s dislike, on his motor-bike, with her hang- 
ing grimly on the back. The bike terrified her. She was pleased when Reg 
finally sold it. Little wonder. According to his mates Reg was a worse 
motor-bike rider than he was a wheeler. Milcie and Reg both loved old- 
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Here's cheers: Milcie Date [far right] with retiring Albion Hotel barmaid, Maureen 
and their long-time friend, Gloria Philips. of Hamilton South. 
Photo: The Newcastle Morning Herald. 


time dancing, although they also excelled at Jive, the upbeat y 


the jitterbug that American servicemen introduced to Australia ¢ 
World War II. Milcie recalled that in the days when the length of 
en’s skirts rarely ventured above the knee, Jive was much frowned 
many parents as well as self-righteous moralists who feared the e% 
young morals of Jive’s rapid body movement that caused swirling 
and what the some considered to be the immodest exposure of we 
legs. 

Their apoplexy reached greater heights a few years later in the 
when a new music phenomenon called Rock ‘n Roll swept the we 
Church leaders were so alarmed the new craze would have a de! 
effect on teenage behaviour and morals that police, fearing riots. 
guard at cinemas in Newcastle, the coalfields, and many other parts 
Australia, when the cult movies, Blackboard Jungle and Rock 
Clock, the latter starring Rock ‘n Roll pione' ill Haley and bis 
ets, were first screened in 1955 and 1956. 

In some overseas countries, the movies were even banned. The 
of a hip-swivelling, teenage heartthrob called Elvis Presley. in 1956. 
moralists’s blood pressure rising even higher. They hoped it would 
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passing fad, but it wasn’t. It was the start of music and social revolution 
that engulfed the world. 

Milcie was working in the tailoring department of a clothing factory 
in King Street, Newcastle, when she met Reg. She had started there as 
a 14-year-old at 9/- a week “My first job was to clip the threads off the 
clothing,” she said. 

Her wage had risen to £4/4/- a week when she left her job to marry 
Reg nine-and-half years later. By co-incidence, Milcie was born at 
Wallsend, the same as Reg. Even though they lived around the corner 
from each other until Milcie’s parents moved from Wallsend to Cardiff, 
they never met. 

Like Reg, Milcie came from a working-class family. Her father was a 
railway worker who helped build the Hawkesbury River bridge. He died 
in his early 60s from the after-effects of being gassed twice while fight- 
img in France during World War I. Milcie remembered the distressing 
sound of him coughing in the night. 

Milcie wasn’t that interested in football, but still went to watch Reg 
play. “I liked to see him get the goals,” she said. “I was yery proud of 
him.” They were married at Cardiff Anglican church. The Newcastle 
Morning Herald duly reported that the bride looked lovely in white and 
was attended by her sister, Miss Joan Wilson, as bridesmaid. Reg’s close 
friend, Bob Fenwick, was best man. The reception was held at the nearby 
residence of the bride’s father and mother. 

“Tt was a lovely big wedding,” Milcie recalled. Reg and Milcie were 
married 47 years. They had two sons, Stephen and Michael, who still live 
in Newcastle. 

Amid the joyous celebrations on his wedding day there seemed only 
blue sky ahead. Little did Date realise that a story in The Sydney Morning 
Herald the day before the wedding was the start a chain of events that ul- 
timately led to his three-year banishment from international football. The 
story appeared innocent enough. Under the headline “Soccer Star May 
Retire” The Sydney Morning Herald speculated that Date was consider- 
ing retiring from football because of the thigh injury he received in the 
Fifth Test against South Africa. 

The Herald said that the injury hadn’t responded to treatment and 
blamed it for Date’s loss of form towards the end of the 1947 season. 
Date didn’t realise it, but that Herald report and subsequent, ongoing 
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speculation about his retirement before the start of the 198 
doubts in the selectors’s minds about his future intentions. 

his own ambiguity about when, or even if, he would retam & 
1948, and simmering resentment towards him over incidents 
tour by South Africa, sewed the seeds of discontent that kept ™ 
the Australian side for the next three years. 

Date was blissfully oblivious of the problems ahead whee: 
off for a motoring honeymoon with his new bride in country ® 
Wales. On his return he started his new career as publican at 
Arms Hotel at West Maitland, an opportunity presented to bem 
good friend and well-known punter, Harry Craig, who purchas 
hotel and leased it to Reg. 

Still only 27, Date decided to delay any decision about bss 
future while he settled into pub life and learnt the trade. He mm 
publican. Gregarious, famous and well liked, he took to pub We 
a duck to water. Milcie was less enthusiastic. She tolerated 
enjoyed it and was happiest when able to slip away to enjoy } 
admittedly limited social scene. An attractive woman. she was 
fashion conscious and elegantly dressed. 

Even in those days of six o’clock closing and no Sunday & 
ning a hotel was hard work. Milcie used to count the takin. 
with some of the domestic chores. 

Reg’s mother — “a wonderful lady” by universal consenses — 
two sisters, Barbara and Madge, were far more involved in belp 
run his hotels. Barbara and Madge worked as barmaids for hiss 
number of years. When not working around the pub Milcie ind 
passion for watercolour painting, at which she was quite accom 
She sold more than 50 paintings and raffled others to raise momey 


Wallsend Football Club, which, typical of many amateur sportims © 


then and now, depended heavily on weekly raffles to supplement 
income. 
After a year at West Maitland Reg moved to the Ocean View © 


Dudley and lastly to The Albion Hotel, at Wickham, in 1953. where 


remained the friendly, and famous, “mine host” for 29 years. 

With the approach of the new 1948 season speculation became 
more widespread about his football future. Date had no idea them, 
just how damaging this speculation would be to his career. 
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Chapter 16 
1948-1950 
A mystery banishment 


troubles ahead for Date. In the soccer public’s eyes he was still 

cloaked in the glory of three stunning seasons for Canterbury- 
Bankstown and his magnificent series against the visiting South Africans 
the previous season when he was showered with praise for world-class 
performances, 

The severe thigh injury he received in the Fifth Test against South 
Africa, and which affected his form in the last few club matches of the 
season, was no longer a problem. 

Despite The Sydney Morning Herald’s speculation that he was con- 
sidering retiring altogether, he hadn’t made up his mind what he wanted 
to do and opted to put his football on temporary hold because of the 
demands of his new business career as a publican. He’d spent plenty of 
time in pubs as a drinker, but was now spending long hours learning the 
business from the other side of the bar. 

Being a hotelier in those relatively austere post-war years wasn’t 
the licence to print money that it became for many publicans later on. 
Beer rationing, restricted trading hours, including six o’clock closing, no 
Sunday trading, and an economy struggling to its feet after the war, made 
times difficult for everyone. 

The national unemployment rate of around three per cent, compared 
to the peak of 29 per cent at the height of the Depression and the all-time 
low of 1.1 per cent during World War II when tens of thousands of men 
and women joined the armed forces, meant that jobs were reasonably 
plentiful for those willing to work. 

However, due to low wages, the focus of much industrial unrest, plus 
the fact that many items, including petrol, butter, food and beer were still 
rationed as Australia slowly dragged itself out of wartime austerity, life 


A s the 1948 season neared there wasn’t the slightest hint of the 
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was far from easy for families dependant on the turbulest 
steel industries around which the Newcastle and coalfields es 
revolved. Strikes and industrial strife were common and 
erable hardship after war’s end in 1945. With Australia hes 
new era of prosperity, first steelworkers and then coalmimers. 
been asked to tighten their belts in the interests of the war 
engaged in bitter struggles for higher wages and safer works 
ions. Between 1945 and 1947 nearly 5.5 million working Gays 
in strikes. 

As detailed in a later chapter, the troubles in the coal im 
a head in 1949 with a recriminatory and bitter stand-off e 
bor Prime Minister, Ben Chifley, and striking miners. who seme 
aged and inflamed by an opportunistic Communist Party best 
nating the militant mining unions, and through them the coal! 

The pervasive austerity that affected most families also & 
football. Continuing petrol rationing and the heavy expense tat 
be incurred for teams having to travel between Sydney and 
hired bus forced the administrators to again run the 1948 Stase 
a split north-south basis to avoid the cost of inter-city travel. ewe 
knockout State Cup fixtures. 

Adamstown, Cessnock, Kurri Kurri, Lake Macquarie. W. 
Lysaght’s-Orb, Swansea-Belmont and West Wallsend contested 
Northern Premiership. 

Canterbury-Bankstown, Corrimal Rangers, Drummoyne. Mie 
North Shore, Leichhardt-Annandale and Woonona-Bulli playet 
Southern Premiership. 

Adamstown, a club with a long and proud history. eventually 
Northern Premiership after a hard fought season and then went 
its first State Premiership since 1935, beating Leichhardt-Anma 
in the final, a proud victory. 

Wallsend started the season disastrously with four straight 
though finished up running third in the northern league after 2 m= 
resurgence due to Date’s eventual return to help his old club. 


However, in the months leading up to the new season. beer, = 


than football was uppermost in Reg’s mind. Crucially. beer rex 
short supply. Reg could have sold as much beer as he could lay 
on, but he had to be satisfied with his ration. Black marketeers 
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only ones benefiting from the situation. Despite exorbitant prices the 
blackmarket thrived throughout the war and into the 1950s, when ration- 
img was finally lifted. Blackmarket beer was prohibitive for ordinary 
workers. A dozen bottles could cost half a week’s wages. 

An amusing incident involving Reg and his Wallsend mates when 
they arrived for a match between Canterbury-Bankstown and South 
Coast club, Corrimal, in 1945, illustrated the plight of beer drinkers, and 
publicans, throughout this period. 

They arrived in Corrimal with a port full of bottled beer they’d 
brought with them to drink after the match. “Bunny” Fenwick asked a 
local publican if he would mind storing it in his cool room until they 
needed it. “Bunny” recalled: “He took one look at the port full of beer 
and said, ‘Crikey, you've got a bigger ration than I have’. 

“At that particular time rationing was very strict, although you could 
get beer on the blackmarket if you wanted to pay through the nose for it. 

Before the 1948 season started the beer shortage was uppermost on 
Reg’s mind. When a newspaper reporter quizzed him about his availabil- 
ity for national selection in the coming season he replied “If I can get the 
supplies I'll be too busy selling beer to play big football.” As explained 
in a later chapter, he didn’t realise that this seemingly innocuous remark, 
and an equally innocuous reply to Truth newspaper on the same subject 
would be held against him when the selectors sat down to pick the team 
for New Zealand. 

Although ambivalent about his return to football after having cut his 
ties with Canterbury-Bankstown, Lysaghts-Orb and Wallsend were in the 
forefront of Newcastle clubs chasing his signature. There was unbridled 
jubilation at Wallsend when Date finally agreed to take his boots out of 
the cupboard and return to his old club after their morale-sapping start to 
the season with four straight losses. The news Wallsend supporters had 
been clamouring for came after a hastily arranged meeting with Date on 
the day of the fourth losing match, against Lake Macquarie. 

Canterbury had nursed hopes that Date might change his mind and 
return to play for them and weren’t over joyed with handing over the 
contract of Australia’s most valuable player. However, they were duty 
bound to honour the promise made as part of the settlement of the bitter 
Lysaght’s-Orb transfer fiasco at the start of the 1947 season, that they 
wouldn’t stand in his way if he wanted to return to Newcastle at the end 
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of that season for job or personal reasons. Both reasons now 
Wallsend club secretary, Mr Laurie Nelson, finalised the mans 
days later. Unbridled celebration in Wallsend’s many pubs = 
news. The prodigal son’s return to Crystal Palace, the place of & 
hood dreams and many career triumphs, was a tremendous be 
“Bolshies”. The prospect of him thundering goals into the bact 
for Wallsend after an absence of three years in Sydney not only 
cally lifted club morale, but also promised a huge boost to the © 
fers. Although now 27, Date was still the biggest draweard 

Wallsend paid Canterbury-Bankstown a transfer fee of 260. = 
tial sum in 1948, but Date’s tremendous drawing power at the 
repaid the club that figure many times over. Even towards the & 
his final seven-year stint with Wallsend, when he had trouble 
boots over his generous girth and he had lost more of his speed 
bility, eager fans still turned up in droves to catch fleeti E 
magic, that was likely to explode whenever the ball was withie 
distance of his head or feet. 

The extra money Date generated for Wallsend in his first se 
with the club was sorely needed in those tough immediate post 
when raffles were almost as important as gate receipts in club § 
ing. 

The fact that Wallsend picked itself up after its four-match bese 
streak at the start of the season to eventually finish third in the 
ern Premiership was largely due to Date. Even though his prem 
appearances were limited to nine matches, he still scored 13 goals 
scored another eight in the State Cup knockout and eight in 
tive matches, a total of 29 for the season, leaving no doubts that 
still the most devastating striker in the game. 

No unsurprisingly, he missed selection for NSW in all four 
matches against Queensland in the early part of the season. 

Sid Grant blamed this on his early lack of fitness and pers 


mours about him retiring. Writing under his nome de plume “Ce! 
Truth newspaper Grant said: “Some followers believe that Date = 
to leave football for his business career and that this caused the s 
tors to pass him over. Date’s form at inside-right and inside-left 
Wallsend during the past six weeks has clearly revealed that he 
speed and the power to ‘go and fetch the ball’ in midfield play. 
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~ On the other hand, there is a big army of fans who consider that if 
Date has been omitted for ability then the State team must be in world 
class. I subscribe to the view that Date cannot be left out of big football 
on ability. He is perhaps the only player in this State who is world-class.” 

More surprised than Grant by Date’s omission from the NSW side 
was Frank Parsons who was called in as centre-forward for the first 
match. It was an omen. He kept his place in the NSW side and subse- 
quently won a place in the team to tour New Zealand. 

Bewilderment, with a smattering of anger, greeted the announcement 
of the Australian touring side in mid-June with not only Date’s name 
missing but also eight other players who appeared in the Tests against 
South Africa the previous year, including Alec Heaney, who shared the 
captaincy with Date against the Springboks. 

Nine newcomers to international soccer gained selection at their 
expense. Five were from Queensland and Victoria, the weakest soccer 
states. Only seven of the 16 major NSW clubs were represented in the 
touring squad. This extraordinary turnaround again reflected the farcical 
influence of interstate politics that demanded that State representation 
took precedence over selecting the best best players, irrespective of State. 
Even allowing for these political vagaries, Date’s omission was impos- 
sible to explain. His form, fitness and desire to tour shouldn’t have been 
in question. 

Date had publicly declared himself available to tour and was keen to 
go because he’d never represented Australia overseas. Despite his indif- 
ferent early season displays, his blistering form in the NSW selection 
trials for the tour should have made him a certainty to be picked. His 
seven goals — two for NSW in their 3-1 win over The Rest, four for The 
Rest in their 5-4 win over The North and one for the North in a 2-all draw 
against The Rest — made him the leading goal scorer. Yet, the selectors 
still ignored him, for reasons no-one could fathom. 

Sid Grant condemned the decision, describing Date’s non-selection 
for the New Zealand tour as a “travesty” and one of the worst selec- 
tion blunders he’d experienced in his lifetime in football, strong words 
indeed from a former national and state selector, and State president, 
whose opinions were highly respected. He didn’t give any explanation 
at the time as to why Date had been overlooked, although he suspected 
that Date had been pilloried for reasons that had nothing to do with his 
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football ability. These suspicions were later confirmed, although Game 
never revealed this publicly. The Kiwis were astonished and dis 
they wouldn’t see the legendary champion in action. It was fortunate 
didn’t. Even without his golden boots Australia thrashed New Zealané 
6-0, 7-0, 4-0 and 8-1 in the Tests. 

Only the selectors knew why Australia’s best forward was back 
ing beers at his hotel in West Maitland instead of mesmerising the New: 
Zealanders as he had done with the South Africans the season before. 
As always, they hid behind the official policy of never having to ex 
their actions or disclose anything about the selection process. NSW As 
sociation treasurer, Roy Druery, said bluntly: “Our policy is that we 
discuss selections.” 

Five of the forwards were from NSW, Jim Cunningham, J. Hodge. 
Adamstown’s Allan Johns, Leichhardt-Annandale’s Frank Parsons. 
and Reg’s former Canterbury teammate, Ron Hughes. Two were from 
Queensland, Gordon Nunn and W. Cansick and two from Victoria. J. 
Wilshaw and H. Armstrong. 

Parsons and Johns, who both deserved their places in the squad. 
were mystified why Date missed out. Parsons, a fiery individual with ae 
unquenchable Date-like thirst for goal scoring, undoubtedly impressed 
the selectors with impressive performances for NSW against Queens 
earlier in the season, including scoring seven goals in one match. Ps 
was selected in Date’s favourite centre-forward position for the New — Mora 
land tour, but he said on numerous occasions that Date should have bees: 
one of the first on the plane, or, as it turned out, two planes. 

When the team set out from Sydney’s Rose Bay in a Sunderland 
flying boat for the flight across the Tasman they had no idea that a mid 
air drama awaited them. Almost beyond the point of no return half way 
to New Zealand an engine caught on fire. The plane had to turn back. 
Parsons, who served in the RAAF during World War 11, was one of the 
first to notice something was wrong. The aborted flight turned out to be 
bonus because the party had to transfer planes and flew to New Zealand 
in a Lockheed Constellation, a four-engine aircraft affectionately knows 
as “Connie”, that ushered in a new era of luxury international air travel 

The New Zealanders were no match for the Australians, who were 
undefeated on the tour. Parsons and Hughes were outstanding. Parsons 
scored three goals and Hughes two in Australia’s 6-0 thrashing of New 
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Zealand in the First Test. Parsons again scored three and Hughes two in 
the Second Test, which Australia won 7-0. Hughes scored a goal in Aus- 
walia’s 4-0 win in the Third Test. In the fourth and final Test Parsons ran 
riot with six goals in Australia’s 8-1 victory. 

At the time everyone believed that Date’s non-selection for Australia 
was a one-off aberration. Unfortunately, it wasn’t. His unexpected and 
mystifying fall from grace lasted another two years. 


North v South 


here was always fierce rivalry in the North v South representa- 

tive matches, and partisan support, depending on whether al- 
legiances were north or south of the Hawkesbury River, the official 
dividing line between the northern and southern administration in 
NSW. Apart from inter-city pride, representative selection for NSW 
and Australia was often at stake. 

Among the players who made the most appearances in these 
matches, Date, Quill, and their Wallsend teammate Jock Parkes, 
had the distinction of playing for both North and South, although 
predominately for the North. 

Cessnock’s international, Kevin O’Neill, played most times for 
the North — 20 occasions — during the period the inter-city fixtures 
were played from 1928 to 1962. 

Quill was second, with 14 appearances for the North and two for 
the South. 

Adamstown’s Ernie “Smoke” Screen was next with 15, followed 
by Date, who played 14 — 12 for the North and two for the South, 
the latter during his time with Canterbury-Bankstown. 

Jock Parkes played eight times for the North and two for the 
South, Charlie Stewart, Woonoona-Bulli’s international, was the 
most capped player for the South, with 14 matches. 

Date twice scored hat-tricks in North V South matches, the first 
time for the North at Adamstown in 1944 and the second for the 
South at Wallsend after his move to Canterbury in 1945. 

Artie Quill scored one hat-trick in 1932, and two in 1948 — all 
for the North. 
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Chapter 17 
1949 


Fishing, punting and pastim 


espite missing out on the New Zealand tour, Date was 
D one to dwell on disappointments. A gregarious, happy-® 

character, he enjoyed life’s journey to the fullest and alws 
tried to make the best of what he had. As friends often remarked 
everyone’s mate and a friend to everyone. 

As football boots clattered back into cupboards and the Summee 
sound of cricket balls on bats signalled the end of the 1948 fooes 
son Reg had more time to devote to his other favourite pursuits. 
and punting, although his wife, Milcie, somewhat mischievows!y_ 
quick to add “drinking” as also being high on the list of his fave 
leisure pastimes. 

An encapsulation of all of these was Reg’s idea of the ideal 
idle away an hour or so. He loved nothing better than swapping 
about fishing, punting and football over a few beers with anyore 
cared to listen. 

“People loved to sit and talk with Reg. He was such great o9 
Milcie said, “He knew a lot about life. He was a man of the work 
did a lot to help others. I was very proud of him.” 

Fishing was a particular passion, and remained so for as lon 
could manage to get his boat into the water. He always had boats @ 
kind or another and was never more relaxed than when out on Late 
quarie chasing bream, whiting and flathead. 

If the fish weren't biting he'd keep his fishing companions & 
tained with stories and funny sayings, for which he was renowaed 
idiosnycratic sayings became known as “Date’s Dictionary”. 

“ He had funny little sayings for everything,” his sister. Barbers 
“JT wish I had taken a note of them all.” As a girl, Barbara often spe 
hours listening to Reg’s tales while bobbing around in his boat » 
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for the next bite. They had a close relationship, even though Barbara was 
13 years younger than Reg. 

One of Barbara’s regrets was that she didn’t take greater interest in 
Reg’s football career when he was a super star, although, as a teenager 
that was understandable. She thought watching soccer was boring. 

“To me he was just my brother, Reg, or more of a father figure be- 
cause of the difference in our ages. I knew he was famous as a footballer, 
but | didn’t really look on him that way at the time he was playing.” 

Only in recent years when people, often strangers, have come up to 
her and enquired in almost reverential tones “Are you Reg Date’s sis- 
ter?” that she fully realised the awe and respect in which he was held as a 
sportsman. 

“T have been amazed by the things that people remember about 
watching him play and how much pleasure he gave them,” Barbara said. 
“I often hear things to do with his football days that I had no idea about. I 
wish now I had taken more interest in his football at the time.” 

Barbara, her husband Jim Snedden, a former footballer and champion 
lawn bowler, and their sons, Garry and Ricky, are immensely proud of 
what Reg achieved as a man and a footballer. 

Reg loved all sports and admired great champions. Like the rest of 
Australia he admired the deeds of Don Bradman, and the Invincibles 
as they swept through the English cricket summer of 1948 undefeated. 
Reg himself was a fair hand with the bat, getting occasional mentions in 
The Newcastle Morning Herald, including for a whirlwind, hard-hitting 
innings of 64 not out in a social match at Wallsend. Shades of Bradman, 
but not quite. 

Reg was flattered by the references to him as “The Don Bradman of 
Soccer”, although never took the comparison seriously, even though it 
was warranted when comparing his goal-scoring records against those of 
all other Australian soccer players. He always regretted that he never got 
the chance to meet Bradman. 

Date had no closer mate than Jack Lonergan, a scarred warrior of the 
great Wallsend and Canterbury Bankstown teams of the 1940s. Jack, who 
lived to the grand age of 90 and died in 2010, knew Reg better than most. 
The mere mention of Reg’s name brought a larrikin grin to his face. 

Jack was a year older than Reg, but both were born in July. Reg’s 
birthday on the 21st of the month was under the star sign of Cancer, just 
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missing out by a few days on being a Leo. Cancer. the water = 
appropriate because Reg loved the water, but a bit of the Lee 
cating a dynamic personality, must have rubbed off on hiss @ 

Reg and Jack grew up together and were close lifelong 
bare foot kids they were always kicking a football. winter and 

“We had some great times,” said Jack, his face lightime ap 
pleasure at the memory. Memories abounded. Unlike Ree. Sas 
in Wallsend when his football days ended, and, many decades: 
happily watched Wallsend life idle by from the front veranda 
wooden cottage, redolent of a bygone coalmining era. that he 
his wife, Enid, for many years. 

In aptly named High Street, the cottage commands a view 
rooftops to the area once occupied by Crystal Palace. where Js 
engaged in many famous football battles, proudly wearing the 
white of the “Bolshies”. Jack loved to yarn about his old mate. 

“This country has never produced a better goal-scorer” he 
the solemn judgment of a champion player in his own right an 
follower for most of his 90 years. 

Not that all his stories flattered Reg. Whenever the subject 
legendary power of Date’s boot arises, Jack recalled a penalty Be 
during a match for Canterbury-Bankstown against Leichharat- 
at Lambert Park. 

Even though Jack was captain, Reg ran over and grabbed te 
of his hand saying: “Give it to me. Give it me.” 

‘The tremendous thud as Date’s boot struck the ball, the ol 
stitched leather type, could even be heard above the roar of the & 
Everyone, including Jack, expected the next thud to be the ball 
back of the net. Instead, they were left gasping with amazement 
because Reg had missed the penalty but mainly because of the & 
power of the shot and where the ball finished. 

As Jack recalled: “ It soared over the bar, out of the ground 
peared over a railway line that runs along the western end of 
Park. 

“Tt was the hardest kick I ever saw. It was just as well the 
didn’t get in the way. It could have killed him.” 

A similar kick years later made Ron Lord make an instant 
not to try and catch one of Date’s thundering shots. As always. & 
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perfectly positioned in front of his goal. “But I knew if I tried to catch it 
on the chest the ball and I were likely to finish up in the back of the net,” 
Ron said. 

Instead, he parried the ball away with his forearms bent in front of 
him. Reg struck the ball with such tremendous power that it rebounded 
off Ron’s arms back towards half way. “I can still feel the power,” Ron 
said years later. “At the time my arms went numb.” 

Ron is an unashamed admirer of Date. “He was my hero when I first 
came into football,” Ron said. 

The Newcastle goalkeeper and later well-known referee, Harold 
“Fancy Pants” Lonsdale — called “Fancy Pants” because he always wore 
billowing white shorts — shared Ron’s view. He said it was a terrifying 
experience to stop a Reg Date drive. 

Jack Lonergan, who watched the passing parade of great soccer play- 
ers over many decades, said he never seen anyone who could kick the 
ball harder. He was equally adamant that Australia has only ever pro- 
duced one other goal-scorer to match Date. 

“That was Artie Quill,” said Jack. “They were both incredible players, 
although if I had to pick one ahead of the other I'd pick Reg. Artie played 
with finesse and had wonderful ball control. 

“Reg was also skilful but was more dynamic and more explosive than 
Artie He scored goals that you had to see to believe. He had this uncanny 
ability to read the play in a way that others players couldn’t do to the 
same degree. He used to be able to reverse the ball from the right wing to 
the left wing and hit his man there. He’d put the ball right at his feet. In 
the modern game they leave a lot of space on the wing. Reg would have 
loved that. He would have exploited the gaps. 

“Even when he was closely marked he created scoring opportunities 
and only needed a fraction of second to crash the ball into the back of the 
net with tremendous power. He constantly amazed me and everyone else. 
He was definitely a freak when it came to scoring goals,” Jack said. 

“He was always there to score. He had two beautiful feet. You’d never 
see Reg switching the ball to favour one foot over the other like you see 
a lot of players do today in England and some of the best sides in the 
world. It didn’t matter to Reg which foot the ball came to. He could belt 
it with either.” Reg was already in Wallsend’s first-grade side when Jack 
made his first-grade debut at the age of 19. 
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It was against Weston. He remembered it well because of 
“Bunny” McWilliams. 

*As a full-back, if I was in a bit of trouble I had a habit of Se 
ball over the fence,” he said. “Down the bottom side of the = 
ston I kicked it over the fence into the bush. McWilliams suade 
it. He said: * You kicked it there, now go and get it.” 1 did He 
sort of referee you argued with.” 

Jack well remembered Reg’s disappointment at missing ot 
tours to New Zealand in 1948 and South Africa in 1950_ 

“He never found out why he wasn’t picked. None of us knew” 
Jack, “Naturally he was disappointed, but he never let it get t= 

Before the start of the 1949 season Date faced the usual 
questions from newspapers about his playing future. With his 
ness now running well he had already made up his mind to play 
Wallsend, this time for the full season. What he didn’t realise 
NSW Board of Directors was about to scrap the split north-seam® 
petition and reintroduce an Inter-city State League which wou’= 
involve long hours of travel for northern clubs to and from Sye 
South Coast. 

During the 1930s and 1940s the Wallsend club often cha 
special train — affectionately known as “The Red Terror” becaase 
colour of the carriages — to take supporters to Sydney for specaal 
es. Trains were also preferred for normal club matches played = 
However, matches against teams on the south coast involved tems 
arduous bus trips that in the days before freeways, would 
16 to 18 hours, often longer because of frequent breakdowns. 

There were no luxury air-conditioned coaches. The buses 
type used on local town runs, and were notoriously unreliable, 
engines overheating, fuel problems and buses that struggled t © 
steep hills were common setbacks. Travel sickness and many oe 
stops were part of the journey. 

Harry Hetherington recalls: “It was quite common for the tp 
Newcastle to the South Coast to take eight to nine hours one way. 
longer. Many times you would arrive at the ground with just ese 
time to go to the toilet and then straight onto the field, having Ges 
the back of the bus. If you needed a rub you got that comin: 
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“After the match, and you started the return journey home, you could 
expect much of the same. If you won it made the trip home more bear- 
able. During those long, cold and often wet winter evenings you had to 
find somewhere to eat, remembering that hotels closed at 6pm and not 
many eating places were open at night. 

“By the time we got to Gosford, if the bus hadn’t broken down again, 
it would be getting close to midnight. We'd be starving but there'd 
be nothing open. We'd have to wait until we got to Kany Angy [near 
Wyong] where there was little café that always opened very late and a 
bus load of hungry travellers could be assured of a meal. 

“After about an hour’s break we’d be on our final leg home and, with 
a bit of luck, would make it in two to three hours. By then it was usu- 
ally early on Sunday morning. Later that day we more than likely had 
to line up again for a State Cup match. If we played a match in Sydney, 
things were a little more relaxed. We'd travel down to Sydney on the 7am 
Inter-city express, arriving at Central around 10.30am. Some of the boys 
would head off to the races until 2pm and then catch a taxi to the ground. 
After the match we'd get the early evening train home.” 

Doug Wendt well remembers the perils of bus travel to the South 
Coast. On one return trip from Corrimal to Newcastle the team bus 
couldn’t make it up Mt Ousley. 

“The driver told us we'd all have to get out and walk a few hundred 
yards up the steepest part of the hill,” he said. 

When he got back to Newcastle early next morning, Doug’s mother 
asked: “Where’s your father?” Doug explained that his father, who had 
made the trip to watch him play, was traveling in the second supporters’s 
bus, which, unbeknown to Doug, had broken down soon after leaving 
Corrimal. A replacement had to be sent from Newcastle. Doug didn’t find 
out what happened until his father finally arrived home much later that 
day. 

Understandably, the re-introduction of inter-city football didn’t suit 
Reg. He immediately changed his mind about playing and announced his 
retirement, saying he couldn’t spare the time away from his hotel. 

Lake Macquarie, the 1947 Northern premiers, weren’t happy either. 
They were unceremoniously dumped from the 12-team inter-city compe- 
tition, which comprised seven teams from the south, Metters-Canterbury, 
Corrimal, Drummoyne, Granville, Leichhardt-Annandale, and Woonona- 
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Bulli and five from the north, Adamstown, Cessnock, West Wallsend, 
Wallsend and Swansea-Belmont. 
Date was resolved not to play again, but history repeated itself, as 

in 1948 when he came out of temporary retirement to help Wallsend 

after they’d lost their first four matches. In 1949 he answered the club’s 
distress call after three straight losses. The third of these defeats was 
particularly galling. It was to fierce local rivals, West Wallsend Bluebells, 
who had an equally proud history in Newcastle soccer. 

The Bluebells produced many champions over the decades, among 
them Jack “Bully” Hughes and Ron Hughes, and two other brothers 
Frank and Bill Coolahan, all inductees of the Hunter Region Sporting 
Hall of Fame. Unlike the Hughes brothers, who played most of their 
football in Sydney, Frank Coolahan played for all but one year of his ca- 
reer in Newcastle, firstly with West Wallsend and later with Adamstown. 
Wonderfully talented, he came into first-division football as a rising teen- 
age star in 1923, when West Wallsend had started a string of victories in 
the State’s premier knockout competition, the Gardiner Cup. 

The Bluebells won it in 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1926. A right-half, 
Frank was involved in three of those triumphs. He represented Australia 
in Tests against England [1925], China [1927], Bohemia [1927] and 
toured with the Australian side to the Dutch East Indies in 1928. On that 
tour he showed his versatility by filling in as goalkeeper for many games 
after the regular ‘keeper was injured. 

He played part of the 1929 season with Gladesville-Ryde before 
signing with Adamstown Rosebuds, along with his younger brother, Bill. 
Coolahan, who rose to even greater heights as a footballer. Regarded as 
one the best players ever to emerge out of Newcastle, Bill, along with 
Frank, wore the red and green of Adamstown when the club won the 
1930 treble of the Gardiner cup, State Cup and Robinson cup. 

Between 1935 and 1941 Bill captained Australia against four overseas 
touring sides. In 1937 he led Australia twice in its 2-1 series win over 
Bernard Joy’s touring England Amateurs. In all, he played 11 times for 
Australia and many more for NSW and the North. In all senior matches, 
he scored 101 goals, a surprising strike rate considering he was a half- 
back. Bill played senior football for 16 years before retiring after the 
1943 season. His last season was with Lake Macquarie. 

Date’s comeback match in the fourth round of the 1949 season, 
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1949 season, 


against traditional local rival, Adamstown, aroused enormous interest. 
Two of Australia’s oldest clubs, they had a long history of football hostil- 
ities dating back to 1889. This was to be their 60th year of battle and their 
first clash in the 1949 season. It took on special significance when word 
quickly spread that Date was making a comeba 

A record crowd watched the match at Wallsend’s home ground, 
Crystal Palace. Spectators greeted Date like a conquering hero when he 
arrived carrying his familiar Gladstone bag. Further amazing scenes fol- 
lowed. 

Date had spent five punishing days in the gymnasium in a bid to get 
into reasonable shape. He managed to shed well over a stone [6.3kilos], 
but still weighed just over 14-and-half stone [92 kilos] by match day. 

It was well over his best playing weight of 12 st 7 Ibs [79.5 kilos] but 
he didn’t disappoint. Despite lacking match fitness he rewarded the big 
crowd with a superlative display. His hat-trick of goals gave Wallsend a 
6-2 victory, their first of the season and proved that he had lost none of 
his predatory goal scoring powers. Combining perfectly with Jack Peel, 
Wallsend’s international winger, Date scored two goals in the first half 
and his third in the second half. 

There were extraordinary scenes at the end of the match. Hundreds of 
enthralled spectators surged to the players’s exit to clap and cheer Date 
from the ground. The “Wizard of the Bolshies” was back with a venge- 
ance. Even Adamstown’s supporters paid him tribute. Much as they 
wanted to win, they loved football and marvelled at the exhibition Date 
had given. His exhilarating return in the Wallsend colours left Date con- 
fident about the season ahead, especially the prospect of a possible return 
to international football against top Yugoslavian club side, Hajduk-Split 
who were due to tour later in the year. 

Sid Grant echoed the consensus view by saying he had no doubt that 
Date would provide the backbone of the Australian attack in the four 
Tests against the Yugoslavs. To everyone’s astonishment he wasn’t se- 
lected for any of the Tests nor either of two matches involving an Aus- 
tralian XI. 

The national selectors had valid reasons for being in two minds about 
selecting him for some of the Tests. Fitness was one. As the season pro- 
gressed, the piece of steel in his knee gave more problems than normal, 
and he struggled with other injuries. However, none was serious enough 
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to rule him out of representative calculations. Nor was a lack of goals a 
problem. He was scoring them with his usual ferocity and finished with 
49 for the season — 33 in premiership and State Cup matches and another 
16 in representative fixtures. 

Frank Parsons, ultimately the State’s leading goal scorer that year 
with 62, was preferred to Date as centre-forward for NSW against the 
Yugoslavs at Sydney Showground on July 23, one of the visitors’s first 
tour matches. 

Date’s omission from the NSW side was a surprise. Only two weeks 
before he had scored four brilliant goals in Wallsend’s 6-2 win over Ad- 
amstown in their second State Premiership match. Sid Grant commented 
in his newspaper column: “Date is still Australia’s best centre-forward, 
and I am sure selectors will have him back in representative football be- 
fore the Yugoslav tour ends.” 

Grant was right, but not in the way he envisaged. Date’s only appear- 
ances against Hajduk-Split, were for Northern District and their second 
match against NSW. This indicated he was back in favour with the State 
selectors, but their national counterparts totally ignored him. 

In the Northern District game, played at Cessnock, Date scored the 
only goal for the North in their 8-1 loss. A scathing Newcastle Morning 
Herald match report described him as “the only northern player to show 
any football intelligence”. 

The match finished up making headlines for the wrong reason. It 
almost ended in a riot when Yugoslav player D. Drovdjelic — “white with 
rage”, according to The Sydney Morning Herald — refused to leave the 
field when sent off for kicking the ball at the referee after disputing an 
off-side decision. 

Players pushed and shoved each other. Some spectators in the 5,000 
strong crowd were held back when they jumped the fence and tried to 
join in the melee. Drovdjelic finally agreed to leave the field after offi- 
cials called in an interpreter to explain the off-side ruling. 

Officials then made an extraordinary request to the referee. After con- 
ferring, they asked him to allow a replacement for the Yugoslav player 
he’d just sent off. The referee agreed because the fixture was part of a 
goodwill soccer mission, not a competition match. 

The temperamental nature of the Hajduk-Split players was further 
demonstrated by a more extraordinary incident when they played Aus- 
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tralia in Brisbane. Australia was leading 2-0 after receiving two penalties, 
and look liked going to a 3-0 lead when another penalty was awarded. 
However, the entire Yugoslav team walked off in protest. 

Frank Parsons had the ball on the penalty spot ready to take the kick. 
The referee was happy for him to do so, even though the Yugoslavs, 
including their goalkeeper, were off the field, but then the Australian cap- 
tain, Cec Drummond, walked over and kicked the ball over the sideline 
near where the Yugoslavs were gathered. 

To the amazement of the Australian players, all of whom were near 
the Yugoslav goal awaiting a decision on the penalty kick, one of the Yu- 
goslavs immediately shied the ball back into play where another of their 
players took it and scored in the unguarded Australian goal at the other 
end of the ground to make the score 2-1. 

The Yugoslavs then went on a scoring riot, netting another five goals 
to win the match 6-3. Parsons, who believed all three penalties were 
justified, said in an interview with Greg Stock years later: “We had them 
over a barrel, but in the end we were outplayed. They were a much more 
professional side than we were.” 

Date’s omission from the Tests was as puzzling as his omission from 
the New Zealand tour the previous year. Lack of form, fitness or lack 
of goals weren’t justifiable reasons for his ommission. He had worked 
hard on his fitness, lost a considerable amount of weight and scored a 
multitude of goals in both club and trial games. Mid-season, he was in 
irrepressible form. He scored five goals in a State Cup tie against Drum- 
moyne. Three brilliant goals in Wallsend’s 4-3 defeat of Granville ina 
premiership match at McArthur Park in July gave a further measure of 
his form. The Granville match was a thriller. Date’s third goal, a scorch- 
ing drive, gave Wallsend a last minute victory after the score had been 
level 3-all. Truth newspaper was glowing in its praise of Date. It re- 
ported: “The Magpies [Granville] hit the high spots early and soon had a 
2-0 lead, but Wallsend gradually wore them down, Reg Date scoring the 
winning goal a few minutes before the final whistle. 

“Date led the attack in his usual brilliant manner. Although not as fast 
as in previous seasons. he was a worry to the Granville defence whenever 
he had possession. He scored three classical goals. His 
nered an awkwardly bo 
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It was a wonder that any of the Newcastle or coalfields teams could 
concentrate on football around this time. Industrially, it was a time of 
tremendous hardship. A week before the Granville match the coalmin- 
ing industry erupted in one of the most bitter strikes in its history. Date’s 
staunch loyalty to his coalmining roots was never more clearly demon- 
strated than during the strike when he was among the first to help local 
miners and their families. The seven-wecek strike involved more than 
23,000 miners and only ended when the Prime Minister, Ben Chifley, 
broke with his Labor traditions by sending in armed troops to man open- 
cut coal mines. 

It was the most bitter and divisive action against coalminers since the 
infamous Rothbury riot in 1929 when police drew revolvers and shot into 
a crowd of 4,000 miners demonstrating outside the Rothbury mine, near 
Branxton, killing one and injuring 45. 

The Rothbury miners had been locked out for refusing to accept a 12 
per cent pay cut on contract rates of 1/- a day and refusing to give manag- 
ers the right to ignore seniority when hiring and firing. 

The police opened fire on the miners when they gathered to demon- 
strate against the conservative State Government’s decision to bring in 
non-union “scab” labour to work the mine. 

Unfortunately, the shooting didn’t end the stand-off or the crisis. 
The miners lived in starvation and poverty for another 15 months before 
finally capitulating and returning to work on reduced contract wages. 

While not having the same deadly consequences, the 1949 strike was 
equally symbolic of the willingness of miners to endure hardship and sol- 
idarity in their fight for better wages and conditions, exhibiting the same 
mental and physical toughness they demonstrated on the football field. 

Their demands were moderate. They wanted a 35-hour working week. 
long service leave, a pay rise of 30/- a week and raised concerns about 
poor safety, which were resulting in the deaths, on average, of 25 miners 
every year. Unsympathetic mine owners rejected the claims. 

Unfortunately for the miners, their strike action was tainted by the 
strong backing of the Communist Party of Australia that had its own 
agenda in seeking to strengthen its hold over trade unions. 

This invoked the strong action of a Chifley Government fearful of 
the spreading threat of Communism, a spectre that resonated throughout 
Australia in the late 1940s and 1950s. particularly in coal mining areas. 
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Chifley acted swiftly to bring the miners to heel, initially banning any 
financial or other help for striking miners and their families. 

The community at large ignored the ban and gave the miners what- 
ever help it could, but it was still a time of struggle and belt-tightening. 
The daughter of a Paxton miner recalls being put off eating fish for life 
because muddy-tasting mullet her father caught in the local swamp be- 
came one of their main food sources until the srike ended. 

In the move that inflamed many Australians, Chifley called in troops 
to mine open-cut coal. The miners lost the strike but it helped sound the 
death-knell of Chifley’s Labor government. Three months after the strike 
ended it was ousted from office in a landslide Federal election defeat, in- 
troducing 22 years of conservative rule under Australia’s longest serving 
Prime Minister, Robert Menzies. 

Ironically, Menzies won re-election in 1954 with his famous “reds 
under the bed” scare campaign, a slogan aimed at further whipping up the 
anti-communist public hysteria initially generated by Chifley in ending 
the miners’ strike. The strike lasted for much of Hajduk-Split’s tour. 

Even after the Tests against the Yugoslavs had begun Date gave the 
national selectors plenty of opportunity to change their minds about pick- 
ing him. He scored two goals for NSW in their 3-1 win over The Rest 
and another four goals for The Rest when they beat the North 5-4 ina 
trial match on August 14. But not even these performances were enough 
to win him favour when the selectors sat down to pick the team for the 
final Test against Hajduk-Split in September. 

The selectors, perhaps, could have defended not selecting Date for 
one or two Tests, but not all four. The weight of his goal-scoring alone 
made it impossible for observers to understand why he was overlooked. It 
had everyone guessing because, as usual, the national selectors remained 
as tight-lipped as ever about his non-selection. 

The consolation for Date was that his goal scoring lifted Wallsend 
to the 1949 State Premiership final against Leichhardt-Annandale, even 
though they lost the final 5-1. 

By the end of 1949, Australia and the world were experiencing rapid 
change. Australia’s most imaginative post-war project, the Snowy Moun- 
tains Hydro-Electric Scheme, started on October 17, 1949. 

In November Australia’s first digital computer, CSIRAC, ran its first 
test programs; the Soviet Union tested its first atom bomb; the Federal 
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Republic of Germany was founded; Indonesia gained independence 
from the Netherlands; RCA perfected a system for broadcasting colour 
television; apartheid was made the official policy of the National Party 
of South Africa; the first Polaroid camera was sold for $89.95; 45rpm 
records were introduced and Rogers and Hammerstein debuted the 
ground-breaking musical, “South Pacific”, on Broadway. 

There were landmarks in football as well. The talented Joe Marston 
became only the second Australian in the immediate post-World War IT 
era to play professionally in England. The other was Ken Grieves. The 
English club Preston North end made Marston the offer at the end of 
1949. He joined them soon afterwards. 

Marston was aged 24 and playing for Leichhardt-Annandale when the 
offer came. He had an extraordinary record with Preston North End. He 
played 196 consecutive games for the club, and in 1954 became the first 
Australian to play in an FA Cup Final, which Preston North End lost 3-2 
to West Bromwich Albion. 

The cup final left at least one lasting impression with his wife, Edith. 
The night before the match she met Australian film star Errol Flynn in the 
lift at London’s swanky Savoy Hotel where the team was staying. 

As a professional in England Joe was barred from riding motor bikes 
and wasn’t allowed to dance after the Wednesday before a weekend 
match. What impressed him most about English football of his day was 
the style of play. 

“They played short-passing football, with the ball always on the 
ground,” he told journalist Greg Baum in an interview. 

Before going to England, Marston played many times with and 
against Date. He had great admiration for the big Newcastle coalminer. 

“We got on well together when we travelled with the Australian side,” 
said Marston, who lives in happy retirement on the NSW Central Coast. 

“When I was playing with Leichhardt-Annandale and we travelled to 
Wallsend we used to always have a drink with the Wallsend players at the 
pub across the road before we came home, with our wives. We used to 
take our wives everywhere,” Marston said. Marston, who played most of 
his football at centre-half, found Date difficult to mark. 

“T clashed with him quite a few times. You had to mark him heavily 
because he was such a good player. 

“He had a good football brain. He could bring a ball down and hit 
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them with both feet. They used to go like rockets. He could crack them 
alright. He had plenty of skills about him. His control was very good for 
a big man and he was surprisingly fast too,” Marston recalled. 

“They talk about some of the modern players hitting balls from 40 
and 50 yards. I doubt if they could crack them from anywhere like Date 
used to do with the heavy balls we had to use. The balls make a big dif- 
ference to the way these blokes belt them today. 

“ ’'d like to see them play with the old leather balls to see if their 
feet could control them, because they were heavy, particularly on wet 
grounds. 

“You can’t compare what we had with the conditions for players 
today. They have no idea what the conditions were like. They play on 
bowling greens now. We played on cow paddocks. One ground down the 
south coast was called Ball’s Paddock. 

“With so much sport played there, including rugby league, it was a 
chopping block. I'd like to see modern players on grounds like that to see 
how they fared.” 

Joe’s description of “cow paddock” surfaces will bring back night- 
mare memories to many an old-time players, especially goalkeepers. 
Allan Johns recalls playing for Adamstown in match at Weston when 
Johnny Barr struck a shot from close to half way. 

“Our goalkeeper, Bill Mahoney, went down sideways to take it, in 
the traditional way, but the ball hit a rut and went up straight over his 
head into the goal.” Allan recalled. 

The author recalls a similar incident playing as a goalkeeper for 
Blacksmiths against West Wallsend at the “Bluebells” home ground. A 
hard struck shot skidding across the uneven surface hit a tuft of grass and 
jumped alarmingly at the last second. I managed to get a hand to it but it 
still struck me in the face. 

Half dazed, I scrambled to retrieve the ball with the opposition for- 
wards thundering towards me. I played the remaining 40 minutes of the 
match with blood streaming out of a badly bruised nose. No replacements 
were allowed back then. 

Bill Mahoney was somewhat braver. Shortly before he left on the tour 
to South Africa he was knocked out twice in a match but refused to leave 
the field. Joe Marston says the no replacement rule was another of the 
difficulties that had to be faced, compared to today. 
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“If a player gets tired you can take him off and put somebody else 
on. There was no replacement rule in our days. If you had to go off your 
team would be one man down. If your goalkeeper got hurt and had to go 
off you had to replace him with one of the outfield players.” 

Marston believes Date would have been a sensation in modem foot- 
ball. 

“The only thing he lacked was training,” Marston said. Marston 
played 37 times for Australia, many as captain 

While 1949 ended happily for Marston with the prospect of a new 
life and career in England, it was the opposite for Date, at least in terms 
of his international future. Those who imagined that things couldn’t get 
any worse for him after his snubbing for the Tests against Hajduk-Split 
were in for a bigger shock. The most humiliating blow of all - his omis- 
sion from the team to tour South Africa — was still to come. 


Joe Marston in England while playing with Preston-North End, 
Photo by courtesy of Ron Lord, 
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South Africa shock 


immortal observation that “there is nothing certain in life but death 

and taxes”, Despite being unceremoniously dumped from the Aus- 
tralian side for unexplained reasons for two seasons, he was considered 
odds on to be one of the first picked for the 1950 tour to South Africa. 
When he wasn’t no one was more surprised than the South Africans who 
were awed by his goal scoring when they visited Australia three years 
earlier. 

Allan Johns, who went on the tour, said that when the team arrived 
in South Africa everyone kept asking: “Where’s Reggie Date?” Not even 
the players had the answer. 

The Australian touring team was named in mid-February, 1950, 
before the season had even started and two months ahead of when it was 
due to leave for South Africa. The Board of Control’s reason for selecting 
the team so early was that the players needed extra time to make work 
and family arrangements because they would be away for nearly four 
months, including the four-week return voyage by ship. 

This was understandable, but it meant that the team had to be picked 
on 1949 form. Eleven selectors from the various states deliberated for six 
hours before naming the touring party of 15. 

The 15 were: Gaolkeepers, N. Conquest [NSW], W. Mahoney 
[NSW]; Full backs, J. Kennedy [Vic.], C. Drummond [NSW], K. O’Neill 
[NSW]: Half backs, R. Lawrie [SA], J. Smith [SA], R. Young [NSW]; 
Forwards, G. Sanders [NSW], A. Johns [NSW], F. Parsons [NSW], G. 
Nunn [Qid.], J. Wilson [Vic.], E. Hulme [NSW], H. Robertson [NSW]. 
Kennedy later withdrew and was replaced by Adamstown’s Cyril Ni- 
chols. Parsons was fortunate to be well enough to make the tour. A few 
weeks before the team departed he was knocked unconscious in a match 


[: 1950 Reg Date had every reason to refiect on Benjamin Franklin's 
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between his club Leichhardt-Annandale and Canterbury-Bankstown. He 
woke up in hospital three days later. 

Initially, there was consternation rather than shock when the party 
was announced, without Date. It was generally assumed that he was 
either unavailable or unfit. As it turned out, neither was the case. As was 
standard practice, the selectors refused to justify or explain their selec- 
tions. Consternation turned to dismay when it became known that Date 
was fit and had been available to tour. 

The first newspaper reports announcing the team re-enforced the 
speculation that he was injured or unavailable, because not even his 
hometown newspaper, The Newcastle Morning Herald, made any men- 
tion of him being a shock omission. In fact, the Herald’s highly respected 
soccer writer, Jack Mathews, under his Nome de Plume “Onlooker”, 
praised the selectors for a job well done. 

Since Mathews was a staunch Date supporter and admirer and had 
been highly critical of Date’s two-year absence from the national team, 
he obviously wasn’t aware at the time of the behind-the-scene forces in 
play, although he must have had some inkling of them in later years when 
he described Date’s omission as one of the worst selection bungles in the 
game’s history. 

Reports in Sunday Truth, The Sunday Sun and The Sunday Telegraph 
the day after the team was picked didn’t make any mention of Date 
either, which also lead their readers to conclude that Date was injured or 
not available. Clearly, the newspapers were as much in the dark as Jack 
Mathews because all three reports mentioned that Date’s former Can- 
terbury team-mate, Ron Hughes, and the outstanding young goalkeeper, 
Ron Lord, were unlucky to miss out. 

In line with the selectors policy of revealing nothing, the newspa- 
pers didn’t know that in fact Hughes had been picked, but turned down 
the offer to tour. He couldn’t afford to go because because of the mi- 
serly £3/10/- per week allowance players were to be paid, nowhere near 
enough to pay bills and support the families of the married players while 
they were away. It was revealed later that at least three other players 
turned down going on the tour for the same reason. 

Allan Johns recalled: “There were quite a few who couldn’t go 
because they couldn’t afford to. It didn’t worry me because I was single 
at the time and wouldn’t have missed the opportunity of the trip for the 
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world. Others weren’t so lucky, so they dropped out.” Apart from Hugh- 
es, two others to drop out were Corrimal’s Bob Bignall and Leichhardt- 
Annandale’s Bill Wilson, the outstanding defender of the day. Wilson was 
married with a young family and paying off a house. 

Bignall, an outstanding player, later went on to captain Australia in 
the 1956 Olympic Games tournament. 

The diminutive flying Scotsman, John Thomson, was another to reject 
the opportunity to tour. Self-employed, Thomson had a business to look 
after and had not long signed a singing contract with Sydney radio station 
2UE. He and singing partner, Jim Sams, had a highly popular radio show, 
signing duets under the title of “The Two J’s”. At the same time he was 
developing a building and plastering business. 

“I just couldn't afford to go,” said Thomson, an Ex Imperial Services 
Club player who later made significant contributions to the development 
of football in NSW as an administrator with Gladesville and other clubs. 

Thompson made the right decision in terms of his financial future. 

He arrived as migrant in 1946 with only a few pounds in his pocket and 
a suitcase full of clothes, He went on to establish a multi-million dollar 
plastering business in Sydney. His major contracts included the Sydney 
Opera House and many of the city’s largest hotels and office buildings. 

Like everyone else, he was puzzled why Date missed out. “He was a 
great player. I can remember one goal he scored from right on the by- 
line. I still don’t know how he did it,” John said. 

The most puzzling thing was that Date, still the best goal-scoring cen- 
tre-forward in the land, wasn’t approached as other players dropped out, 
especially Hughes. 

Most of those who went on the tour relied on money raised at benefit 
nights and “chook” raffles to help support their families while they were 
away. In some cases wives had to find jobs to make ends meet. Typically, 
the Australian Soccer Association offered little financial help. The play- 
ers didn’t realise at the time, but the weekly allowance of £3/10/- was 
actually paid by the hosts, South Africa. 

As referred to later, the Australian Board of Control’s penny-pinch- 
ing attitude resulted in an angry dressing-room revolt when the Austral- 
ian team arrived home “stony broke”. They refused to take the field in a 
“welcome home” match against NSW in Sydney until the board agreed to 
pay them a share of the gatetakings. 
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The unluckiest player to miss the tour was young Adamstown star, 
Doug Wendt, also a talented cricketer. Doug represented NSW country 
at cricket and was a contender for Sheffield Shield honours while play- 
ing first grade for Balmain in the 1950s after he moved to Sydney to play 
football for Auburn. He missed a certain place in the side to South Africa 
because he refused to play in a hastily arranged trial match that clashed 
with a cricket final involving his team, Newcastle Police Boys Club. 

Wendt had been requested to play in the trial at Crystal Palace be- 
cause one of the national selectors, from South Australia, hadn’t seen him 
play and wouldn’t pick him for South Africa unless he did. 

Sid Grant was horrified when Doug refused to play in the trial be- 
cause it would mean letting down his cricket team in the final, 

“All you have to do is put on your shorts and run onto the ground and 
you'll be in the team for South Africa,” Grant implored. 

However, Doug, a man of honour and widely admired throughout his 
career for his fair play and sportsmanship, still refused. He’d agreed to 
play in the cricket final and wouldn’t go back on his word. 

“Sid Grant thought I was mad. He pleaded with me to play in the tri- 
al,” Doug recalled. “I would loved to have gone to South Africa. It would 
have been a highlight of my football career. But I had already agreed to 
play in the cricket final and I wasn’t prepared to let the team down. I'd do 
the same thing again if the same circumstances arose. 

“Cyril Nicholls from Adamstown was picked instead of me. He fin- 
ished up not playing in any of the Tests,” Doug said. 

Despite missing the tour, Wendt still enjoyed a highly distinguished 
career. Honoured in the Hunter Region Sporting Hall of Fame, he played 
in six Tests for Australia, including against South Africa when they vis- 
ited again in 1953, and represented NSW more than 20 times. 

The voluntary withdrawal of Hughes, a goal-scoring forward, should 
have improved Date’s chances of being invited to tour. It didn’t and only 
served to deepen the mystery why he wasn’t picked. 

Most of those selected deserved their places, and performed well, par- 
ticularly Frank Parsons who finished the tour as the leading goal scorer 
with 20 goals. But none of the forwards picked for South Africa had a 
better claim for inclusion than Date. As befitting a former coal miner, 
Date, a tough, resilient individual, took this latest setback in his interna- 
tional career as part of football, but he was none-the-less disappointed 
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and hurt, and often quizzed his former international teammates to find 
out if they knew why. On more than one occasion he asked: “What have I 
done wrong?” However, his colleagues were as mystified as he was. 
Date’s was mainly disappointed because he had never represented 
Australia overseas. After missing out on the New Zeland tour two years 
earlier, South Africa offered him a second chance. Litle did he realise 
he had been denied both tours because of politics and pettiness almost 
beyond reason and comprehension. 
Date was better placed financially than anyone to make the trip. By 
the time the team for South Africa was announced, he had moved hotels 
and was well established in business. He’d left the Queens Arms Hotel, at 
West Maitland, for the Ocean View Hotel, at Dudley, a seaside and min- 
ing suburb 20 minutes south of Newcastle’s main business centre. 
Reg felt more at home at Dudley. He had enjoyed West Maitland, and 
it served the purpose of introducing him to life as a publican. But Dudley 
was closer to his coalmining roots. Many of his patrons were coalmin- 
ers from nearby collieries. Dudley also had a stronger link to soccer than 
West Maitland, which by 1950 was more rugby league territory. The 
home ground of the Dudley Thistles Football Club, formed in 1897, was 
across the road from the Ocean View. The pub became even more a hub 
of local soccer after Date took over. Before the 1950 season started Date 
showed his usual ambivalence about whether or not he would play again, 
but then decided he would, telling reporters he would also be available 
for the South Africa tour. 
What Date didn’t know that even before the selectors met to select the 
team they had no intention of picking him. He should, perhaps, have re- 
alised that something was wrong when they didn’t bother to ask-him if he 
was available to tour, as they had done with other players before the team 
was announced. No doubt is name was raised at the selection table, but 
he was destined to remain in football purgatory long before the final deci- 
sions were made. Frank Parsons said publicly and privately on numerous 
occasions that Date should have been one of the first picked for both the 
New Zealand and South Africa tours. Interviewed by Greg Stock for the 
Australian On-Line Football Museum, Parsons said: “Until he died I was 
in pretty close contact with Reg. I just don’t know what could have gone 
wrong and he didn’t either.” 
Defender, Kevin O'Neill. goalkeeper, Bill Mahoney, and forward, 
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Allan Johns, all of whom toured, were of the same view. Any visions 
Date had of being selected were doomed from the start. 

Apart from the politics that led to his undoing, as detailed in a later 
chapter, the naming of the team before the 1950 season had even started 
meant it was selected on 1949 season form. This immediately put Date at 
a disadvatage because he hadn’t been picked for any of the Tests against 
the Yugoslavs. As explained later, this sealed his fate. even though he had 
finished the 1949 season as one of the State’s top goal scorers. 

Naming the team in mid-February also meant that neither Date nor 
any other player could press for inclusion once the season started, no 
matter how sensationally they might have played before the team left. 

Unlike in home Tests when teams were hastily assembled with no 
coach and often with players never having even met each other before- 
hand, the long tour of South Africa enabled the Australians under the 
guidance of two senior players, Victoria’s, Tom Jack and South Austral- 
ia’s, Bob Lawrie, to build up reasonable combinations and understanding. 

Jack and Queensland-born Lawrie, had both played in England. The 
team benefitted greatly from their knowledge and experience gained un- 
der English coaches. In particular, Jack, a centre-half, tutored the Austral- 
ians in the third-back system, commonly used in England, and that South 
Africa had used to great effect against Australia, and Date, in 1947. 

The influence of Jack and Lawrie showed in the results. The Austral 
ians played with considerable credit, winning 10 of 18 matches, includ- 
ing two of the five Tests. They scored 65 goals and conceded 28. 

Frank Parsons had an outstanding tour, despite being the victim on 
occasions of interstate politics, which dictated that all states had to be 
represented in the Test sides. This official edict meant he didn’t make his 
first Test appearance until the Third Test. 

“Form didn’t come into it in the Tests. There had to be someone from 
each State in the side, whether we liked it or not,” Frank said. 

This ridiculous delay in selecting him for a Test appearance was il- 
lustrated by the fact he was the leading goal scorer on tour with 20 goals, 
followed by Queenslander, Gordon “Bunny” Nunn with 19, well ahead 
of everyone else. A little known irony of the tour was that at one stage the 
senior players asked the managers to request that Date be flown to South 
Africa as an injury replacement. Victorian, Jim Wilson, was one who had 
a disastrous tour because of injury. He hurt his knee in training and didn’t 
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play in a single game. The managers, whose main football experience 
was gained from the sideline as spectators, refused to convey the request 
for Date back to officials in Australia. 

Had football fans of the day known what went on behind the scenes 
with Date’s non-selection there would have been a resounding back-lash 
against the national selectors, and the administrators who obviously con- 
doned their actions, 

In today’s terms, Date’s treatment would be akin to dropping Ricky 
Ponting from the Australian Test cricket team without telling him why. 
The only near parallel in Australian sport was the controversial sacking 
of champion opening Test batsman, Sid Barnes, from the Australian team 
in the 1950s for non-cricketing reasons, although the essential differ- 
ence between what happened to him and Date was that Barnes found out 
before he died why he was sacked. Date didn’t. Also, Barnes knowingly 
antagonised administrators. Date didn’t. A key but controversial member 
of Bradman’s Invincibles, Barnes was notorious for his cricket antics. 

After an umpire turned down a confident Australian appeal for a 
leg-before-wicket in a match against Surrey at The Oval during the 
1948 tour, Barnes gathered up a stray dog that had wandered onto the 
ground and gave it to the umpire with the comment: “Now all you want 
is a white stick.” On another occasion, when named 12th man for NSW, 
which he considered an insult, he appeared at the drinks interval dressed 
in a grey suit, complete with red carnation, and carrying a tray with 
scented spray, cigars and a portable radio, for the players to listen to the 
races that were being broadcast at the same time. 

The incident that finally hastened the end of his cricket career oc- 
curred during a Boxing Day Test in Melbourne in which Barnes,had 
opened the batting and was not out overnight. When he arrived at the 
MCG the following morning a gateman refused to let him in because 
he’d left his player’s pass in his hotel room, and had given spare tick- 
ets to friends. The attendant ignored Barnes’s pleas to be allowed entry, 
insisting his instructions were that no-one would be admitted without a 
pass, not even Australia’s opening batsman. Barnes asked the attendant 
to call Don Bradman, by then an Australian selector, or the team manager 
in the Australian dressing room. With minutes ticking by to the time he 
had to go out and bat and no-one had turned up, the exasperated Barnes 


jumped the turnstile, invoking the wrath of the Australian Cricket Board. 
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lilo Vesovic. Photo courtesy of Doug Wendt. 


Dick Kemp, Ray Marshall, Jock McMahon ani 


The NSW team was (left to right): Jock Parkes (Manager), George Russ 


During the West Indies tour to Australia the following season, 1951 
-1952 Barnes was picked for the third Test, but the Australian Board of 
Control, tired of his antics, overruled his selection for “reasons other than 
cricket ability”, but refused to say what they were. This secretive and 
furtive action caused a public uproar, but the board remained tight-lipped 
and refused to explain its actions. 

Had the board had its way, Barnes would never have found out the 
reasons for his sacking. However, much to the board’s anger its “secret” 
became public when the minutes of board meetings were subpoenaed 
during a famous court case in which Barnes sought damages from the 
writer of letter to a newspaper over his sacking from the Australian team. 

Despite still being one of the best opening batsmen in Test history, 
Barnes wasn’t selected for the Test series against the visiting South 
Africans in 1952-53, ending his Test career. Unlike Date, there is no 
doubt that Barnes contributed to his own downfall by baiting officialdom. 
However, there was glaring similarity between their cases in the secretive 
and petty way in which the all-powerful administrators of the two sports 
acted to admonish and belittle the two men. 

The 1950 tour to South Africa ended on a sensational note. When the 
Australian team returned home the administrators, always looking for 
ways to raise money, staged a series of “welcome” home matches, in- 
cluding two against NSW, the first of these at the Sydney Sports Ground. 

The NSW team took the field first, but there was no sign of the Aus- 
tralian side. Several minutes passed and there was still no sign of them. 
The puzzled NSW players asked the referee what was going on. He told 
them to keep kicking the ball around amongst themselves. The crowd 
started to chant and slow hand-clap. Still no sign of the Australian play- 
ers. After about 20 minutes they finally appeared. 

The explanation for their late appearance was simple. They’d pulled 
a lightning strike in the dressing room, demanding bonuses out of the 
gate takings because they had all arrived home “stone broke” after the 
four-month tour. Some didn’t even have enough money to buy food for 

their families. Faced with the embarrassment of having to call the match 
off with the NSW players already on the field, the administrators relented 
and agreed to a bonus so the match could proceed. NSW beat the travel- 
weary Australian side 3-0, but the Australia attoned for the defeat the 
following day at Crystal Palace by beating NSW 2-0 after a much sharper 
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display. The dressing room revolt in Sydney further highlighted the parsi- 
monious attitude of both State and Federal adminstrators. 

Their meanness was legendary. Doug Wendt recalls there was alw 
arush for socks in the Australian dressing room before matches because 
there were usually only ever a few good pairs. Most of them had been 
darned, or had holes in them. 

“They were too mean to buy new ones,” Doug recalled. “We weren’t 
even given our own shirts to keep when we played for Australia. And we 
were told that if that if we pinched our shirt we’d be dropped.” 

Representative players had to buy their own lunch and put in an 
expenses chit. In the early 1950s when Doug first played for Australia 
the meal allowance was 5/6. The NSW administrators were just as mean. 
Doug recalled: “On one trip to South Australia for NSW, there were five 
us billeted in the one room. Our hotel was right next to the railway shunt- 
ing yards. We couldn’t get any sleep because of the noise.” 

Australian and NSW goalkeeper, Bill Henderson, recalls a similar 
story. “On one trip to Adelaide we stayed in a hotel which had corrugated 
iron walls and pigeons cooing on the roof all night. 

“We had to keep on running our hands along the corrugated iron to 
make a noise and shoo the pigeons away so we could get some sleep.” 

Bill and his lifelong goalkeeping mate, Ron Lord, tell another clas- 
sic story about the meanness of the administration. In 1955, Bill was 
goalkeeper for Australia against Austria, with Ron as reserve. After the 
Fifth Test they souvenired a ball each, in the tradition of souveniring by 
representative players at the end of such important matches, including in 
cricket, rugby league, rugby union and other ball sports. 

The following week they were picked to play against South China. 
When they arrived for training the manager, Tom Tennant, addressed the 
players, saying: “There are two balls missing from last week’s game. We 
know whose got them and if they don’t return them they’Il never play for 
Australia again.” Ron and Bill were stunned. 

“Ron and [ had to go like little boys and give them back,” Bill said. 
Even the tradition of swapping shirts at the end of international matches 
wasn’t tolerated. “You had to hand everything back after the game. If you 
said you had given your shirt to one of the opposition players you were 
told to go and get it back,” said Bill. 
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Chapter 19 


1950 
A 60-year secret revealed 


lhe full story behind Reg Date’s “banishment” from international foot- 
ball for three years is one of the most bizarre in Australian sporting 
history. It is told here for the first time. His fall from grace had little to 
do with his football ability. He lost his place in the Australian team for petty 
political reasons that were almost beyond belief. No Australian champion of 
his standing in any sport has ever been subjected to such vilification without 
ever knowing why. 

There was never an explanation, official or unofficial, about the way he 
was treated, and there was never an apology to a great sportsman who died 
in 1995 still not knowing why the selectors refused to pick him to play for 
his country for three consecutive years from 1948 to 1950, at a time when, 
by any measure, he was still Australia’s best goal scoring forward and the 
outstanding player. 

Date’s non-selection during these three years for the tours of New Zea- 
land and South Africa, and for home Tests against the Yugoslavian club side, 
Hajduk-Split, resulted in an unconscionable blot on his magnificent record 
as a footballer and a sportsman. Had the consequences for Date not been so 
serious, and had some of the selectors not acted so venally against him, it 
almost amounted to a comedy of errors, if a black comedy. 

The initial mistake was his non-selection for New Zealand, for non- 
football reasons. The selectors compounded this blunder by refusing to pick 
him for any of the Tests against Hajduk-Split the following year for equally 
spurious reasons and then, in an extraordinary show of pettiness, excluded 
him from touring South Africa because he hadn’t played in the Tests against 
Hajduk-Split the previous season. Yet, throughout this entire period he should 
have been one of the first, if not the first, picked in any Australian team. 

In time, all champions reach the end of their rule. But Date hadn’t reach 
his when this took place. Why he was considered good enough to play for 
Australia in 1951 and 1953, when he was past his prime, but not considered 
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good enough in 1948, 1949 and 1950, especially in 1948 when he had just 
finished the most successful season of his career, remained a mystery to his 
family, friends and former players for more than 60 years. 

Those who knew the full story, the Australian selectors responsible for 
his banishment, are long dead. They took their secrets with them. As selec- 
tors they were answerable to no one and met questions about their actions 
and decisions with a lifelong wall of silence. In Date’s case, libel laws 
ensured the way they treated him was kept secret, which is just as well. Had 
soccer supporters found out during his lifetime what went on there would 
have been a backlash of significant proportions. 

The story can finally be told from information pieced together since his 
death in 1995. It is a sorry tale of petty officialdom. Among other things, 
Date was a victim of tall poppy syndrome. Worse still, his opportunist and 
politically motivated detractors pilloried him behind closed doors, protected 
by Board of Control rules that didn’t require them to explain their actions or 
decisions to anyone. The main offenders were some of the non-NSW selec- 
tors whose main interest was pressing the claims of their own State players. 
regardless of casualties. Fair play was virtually ignored. 

Date wasn’t the first, or the last, player to fall victim of interstate soccer 
politics, or the whims of selectors. Australia rarely fielded its strongest team 
for these very reasons. The weaker soccer states, Queensland, Victoria and 
South Australia demanded, and achieved, representation in the national team 
at the expense of better performed NSW players. No one could blame them 
for wanting to see their players in Au ian shirts, but many more deserving 
players often either missed out representing their country, or were dropped 
from the national team to satisfy interstate politics. However, no player of his 
or any other era was vilified in the way Date was, or paid a higher penalty. 

Initially, there was no orchestrated campaign against him. But what 
started with petulant outbursts in the privacy of the selection room finished 
up as a vendetta that dragged on for three years and dispatched Australia’s 
greatest goal scorer to soccer purgatory. 

The first the public, and Date, knew he had fallen out of favour was his 
shock omission from the touring side to New Zealand in 1948. There was 
stunned disbelief. The suddenness of his fall from the highest soccer pedes- 
tal caught everyone by surprise. Date didn’t see it coming. Nor did his fans. 
Even his fellow players thought he would be the first picked following his 
glory-filled 1947 season when his position in the Australian team appeared 
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impregnable. He was the unchallenged super-star of Australian football. 

That year, his reputation and fame soared to its greatest heights with 72 
club and representative goals — equal best in NSW with Frank Parsons — and 
he was the top goal-scorer and the outstanding player of the five-Test series 
against South Africa. 

The South Africans lauded his performance, describing him as world- 
class and the best centre-forward they had ever played against. That included 
some of the stars from England. At the end of that year he also finished three 
record-breaking seasons with the Canterbury-Bankstown, a club that he had 
saved from bankruptcy and obscurity. 

His fall from grace within the space of a few months seemed inconceiv- 
able. Unwittingly, he was partly to blame for his own downfall. 

His fortunes changed at the end of 1947 when he made a life-changing 
decision to leave Canterbury-Bankstown to become a publican and see out 
his football days in hometown Newcastle, where his career started. 

However, running a hotel, an ideal occupation for a gregarious and 
famous sporting hero, was a time consuming job that conflicted with his 
football. Because of the pressures of learning the new business, Date an- 
nounced before the start of the 1948 season that he was putting his career “on 
temporary hold”. This led to wide speculation in the following months that 
he was about to retire. Even Date was ambivalent about when, or even if, he 
would play again. It was during this period of uncertainty that his interna- 
tional career started to unravel. 

By the time he had decided to re-join his old club, Wallsend, four match- 
es into the new season, dirty politics had already started to erode his standing 
in the selection room. Those playing politics, mainly non-NSW selectors on 
the 11-man panel, didn’t intentionally launch a vendetta against Date, but 
that’s what it finished up being. 

With an important tour of New Zealand approaching, the selectors want- 
ed Date in the side. But things started to turn sour when he couldn’t make up 
his mind when he would return to football. Some selectors, wanting to settle 
in their minds the possible make-up of the team for New Zealand, became ir- 
ritated with this delay and also with seemingly harmless statements he made 
to newspapers, just before the start of the 1948 season, on the subject of his 
retum as an international player. The non-NSW selectors who took exception 
to what he said started a sniping campaign against him. Even smouldering re- 
sentment towards him over incidents during South Africa’s tour of Australia 
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the previous season re-surfaced. His fitness, or Jack of it, in the early part of 
the new season became an issue. During the summer lay-off Date didn’t train 
and drank too much of his own product. Even though he scored four goals 
for Wallsend in his blazing comeback match he had lost some of his speed 
and mobility because he was overweight. 

All of these factors meant there were chinks in his previously impregna- 
ble armour. Had Date continued playing with Canterbury-Bankstown, and 
maintained his blistering 1947 form, as no doubt he would have, it would 
have been unthinkable to send an Australian team to New Zealand without 
him. But by the time the 1948 season started his situation had changed. He 
had become vulnerable to challenge and criticism. That is part of sport, but 
in Date’s case it went too far. Judgments should have been made purely on 
his football ability. They weren't. 

Had he been omitted from the New Zealand tour because of lack of form 
or fitness, or for some publicly disclosed misdemeanour, there could be no 
complaint. But none of these applied. 

To soccer fans, his fall from grace, signalled by his non-selection for New 
Zealand, appeared to be sudden and dramatic, but it didn’t happen overnight. 
It will come as no surprise to those who knew Date that his outspoken nature 
was part of the reason for his troubles. Although an idol to the public, Date’s 
strong character, in word and deed, made him few friends in high places. 
Football administrators, often the target of his fearless criticisms, admired 
him as a footballer, but were often annoyed by things he did and said. 

‘Two crucial examples were the incidents during the South African tour, 
which, in many ways, started the chain re-action that eventually led to his 
three-year “banishment”. Soon after the visitors arrived, Date, in typical 
fashion, publicly lashed the selectors for including only four NSW players in 
an under-strength Australian XI to play South Africa in their second and third 
tour games in Adelaide and Melbourne. 

Date was one of the four. The others were Leichhardt-Annandale de- 
fender, Joe Marston, Adamstown halfback, Dave Coote, and Woonona-Bulli 
forward, Jim Cunningham. Players from Queensland, Victoria and South 
Australia, then by far the weakest soccer states, made up the rest of the team. 

Date didn’t dispute using the Australian XI to give interstate Test can- 
didates experience of international football, but said it was farcical that 
NSW, by far the strongest State, was so poorly represented in such impor- 
tant matches. The NSW selectors agreed in private. but those representing 
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Queensland, Victoria and South Australia were so incensed at being publicly 
ridiculed by Australia’s best player they asked the Board of Control to cen- 
sure Date for his comments. The board considered the request, but took no 
action. 

Date’s criticism was legitimate, but ill-advised and like waving a red rag 
at a bull because the interstate administrative bodies wielded considerable 
power in national team selections, as evidenced by the fact they insisted on 
being allowed to nominate 72 players for the Australian XI against NSW’s 
four. 

Date’s criticism had no immediate detrimental impact on his career, but, 
along with a second incident soon after, it came back to haunt him when his 
situation changed after becoming a publican. 

The second incident, referred to earlier in the book, was the charade over 
his sacking from the Australian X1 after his car had a puncture on the way 
to Newcastle station, causing him to miss a train from Newcastle to Sydney 
where he was to join his three NSW teammates for a second train journey to 
Adelaide. 

The Board of Control’s decision to drop him from the team because he 
had disobeyed its written instruction to catch the train was a classic example 
of the rampant official pettiness of the day. But what angered the board most 
was his decision to pay his own airfare to Adelaide, after they had specifical- 
ly refused to do so and had asked the South Australian and Victorian associa- 
tions to nominate a replacement for him for the two Australian XI matches. 
Board members were furious when they heard that Date had taken matters 
into his own hands and that he was at Adelaide station to greet his NSW 
teammates when they arrived. 

Already embarrassed over the outcry of them sacking Australia’s best 
player for something so trivial as missing a train due to a car puncture, the 
board members now faced further ridicule if they didn’t re-instate him to the 
team now that he was in Adelaide. Reluctantly, they backed down, but it was 
a severe blow to the pride of a group of autocratic men used to getting their 
own way, and who normally administered the rules with an iron fist. 

Behind the scenes they were steaming. They accused Date of becoming 
arrogant in thinking, as Australia’s best player, he could do or say what he 
pleased. The belief was laughable. For all the praise and adulation heaped on 
Date over the years. he never let fame go to his head. Arrogance was never 
part of his character. As for missing the train, he said it was his car that had 
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caused the problem and he felt obliged to make amends and pay his own 
airfare to Adelaide when the administration refused to do so. 

None of this would have mattered had Date’s football future not been 
thrown into doubt once he became a publican. His football future started 
to cloud over from the moment he pulled his first beer in his new hotel at 
West Maitland. It became even cloudier by early February when newspapers 
started asking questions about his football intentions for the 1948 season. 

Date was ambivalent about when, or even if, he would return to football 
because he was uncertain about how much time he could spare away from 
his hotel business, During this period, certain non-NSW selectors, whose 
main interest was pressing the claims of their own players and who were 
becoming increasingly impatient for Date to make up his mind what he 
wanted to do, took exception to two seemingly harmless statements he made 
in February, 1948, about his career. They then turned these statements against 
him in a way that defied reason or logic. 

The first was his response to a journalist's question about whether or not 
he would be available to play against the Scottish side Dundee, which had 
planned to tour Australia that year, but, eventually, didn’t. 

With beer still in short supply due to post-war rationing, Date replied: “If 
there is plenty of beer I won't be able to play big soccer.” A weck later Truth 
newspaper asked him a similar question about his availability for internation- 
al football, particularly the upcoming tour of New Zealand, and got a similar 
response. 

Two of the selectors over-reacted. Echoing criticism of Date during the 
South African tour, they accused him of being arrogant for assuming he 
would automatically retain his place in the Australian team, if he made him- 
self available. One of the irate selectors further accused Date of arrogance in 
thinking he could pick and choose, around his business commitments, when 
he would play for Australia. He acidly remarked in a conversation with a 
fellow selector that he wasn’t prepared to await Date’s “pleasure” while he 
made up his mind what he wanted to do. 

The accusations, and the selectors’s interpretations of what Date said to 
the newspapers were, of course, ridiculous. Their annoyance should have dis- 
sipated after Date re-joined his old club, if belatedly, and made a sensational 
comeback, scoring four goals against old rivals, Adamstown. However, it 
didn’t. As so often happens, when mud is thrown some sticks. Not even 
returning to close to his blistering 1947 form, or being the leading goal scorer 
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in the New Zealand selection trials made a difference. It would be wrong to 

suggest that the non-NSW selectors who resented Date were waiting around 
like vultures to teach hima lesson, but that was part of the reason he wasn’t 

picked for New Zealand. along with the thinly veiled belief that he was past 
his best, which was beyond comprehension. 

No one, of course, other than the selectors and a select handful of oth- 
ers, knew what was going on behind the scenes and any suspicions that 
something untoward was happening was camouflaged by a clean-out of the 
Australian team from the previous season. 

Date wasn’t the only one to lose his Test place. Five other senior players 
who had performed so creditably against South Africa in 1947 were swept 
aside, among them Date’s forward partner in four of the Tests, Alec Heaney. 

Had Date been re-instated to the Australian team for any of the Tests 
against visiting Hajduk-Split the following year, 1949, his supporters may 
have written off his 1948 omission from the New Zealand tour as a one-off 
aberration. But the selectors ignored him again, with worse to follow in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, when he was also ignored for the tour to South Africa. 

One of the few people other than the selectors, and members of the Board 
of Control, who knew the story behind why Date was the toast of Australian 


football one season and unceremoniously dumped from the Australian team 
for the next three years, was journalist and former NSW Soccer Association 
president, Sid Grant. 

He made the only public statements that ever gave clues to the riddle. 

In his Truth newspaper column he described Date’s omission from the New 
Zealand touring party as a “travesty”. Had Date’s lack of form or fitness 
been the reason, Grant could have said so without fear of reprisal. However, 
he carefully didn’t elaborate on what he meant by “travesty”, because he 
couldn’t expose why Date wasn’t chosen without libelling those responsible. 
He left his readers wondering what he meant. 

Two other statements published in 1974, one in his newspaper column 
and the other in his book, Jack Pollard’s Soccer Records, threw more light 
on the mystery. While both referred specifically to Date’s non-selection for 
South Africa in 1950, they provide clues that help explain his non-selection 
for the tour of New Zealand in 1948 and the home Tests against Hajduk-Split 
in 1949, and why Grant didn’t say more at the time. 

In the light of recent revelations, the two statements confirm what some 
of his friends long suspected — but were never able to prove — that Date was 
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excluded from the team to South Africa through pettiness and petulance 
rather than on football ability. 

In his book, Grant wrote: “In a career that included every honour, this 
man, who terrorised goal-keepers with his bullet-like shooting. suffered an 
unbelievable blow when he was omitted from the team which toured South 
Africa in 1950. Why? The simple answer is — pettiness by some officials. Not 
only did that omission hurt Date, it offended all right thinking fans in all parts 
of Australia.” 

Grant’s newspaper article was more illuminating because, for the first 
time, he explained that he had kept his silence about Date’s sacking for fear 
of being sued. Again referring to the 1950 South Africa tour, he wrote: “The 
team contained a number of surprises, with the biggest surprise being the 
omission of Australia’s greatest centre-forward, not because of any wrong 
doing, or for being out of form, but through sheer cussedness of certain 
people. The libel laws forbid me to say more about persons who are now de- 
ceased and after so many years it is best that all remains a thing of the past.” 

Grant always knew much more than he was prepared to place on the 
public record. In private, he was scathingly critical about the way the national 
selectors treated Date. Apart from the legal threat, Grant kept his counsel 
because, as a former national selector and former State President he had great 
loyalty to the game and didn’t want to damage it through disclosures about 
how the selectors attacked and ridiculed Date to undermine his position in 
the Australian team. 

Recent disclosures now spell out what Grant was afraid to write because 
of libel threats. It is now clear that the spiteful and petty treatment Date was 
subjected to is probably unparalleled in Australian sport. Nor is there any 
doubt that the selectors most critical of Date abrogated their charter, which 
was to select players on form, fitness and merit. All were largely ignored. 

In their defence, there were times when Date’s form, fitness and commit- 
ment were open to question, but not for the three consecutive seasons he was 
snubbed, and during which he scored 111 goals in club and non-international 
representative level, a Bradmanesque effort considering he played fewer 
matches than many others. 

What happened to Date over his non-selection for New Zealand was 
damning enough of the selectors, but their decision to ignore him for the 
Tests against Hajduk-Split in 1949, and omit him from the 1950 touring party 
to South Africa were even more spurious. Niggling injuries, including knee 
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problems, justified the selectors in not considering Date for the first three 
Tests against Hajduk-Split. But he was back to full fitness and form towards 
the end of the series when everyone, including Sid Grant, expected he would 
make at least one Test appearance. His 49 goals for the season in club and 
NSW representative matches proved he was as deadly as ever in front of 
goal. But there was no forgiving and forgetting. The selectors kept him in 
football purgatory. Given the uncertainties about Date’s fitness, they could, 
perhaps, be given the benefit of the doubt for not selecting him in any of the 
Tests in 1949. 

But no such generosity could be accorded them over the selection of the 
team for South Africa in February, 1950, when the vendetta against Date 
reached the height of absurdity, He wasn’t included in the team for a reason 
almost too ludicrous to be true. It was here that the “sheer cussedness” Grant 
referred to dealt Date his crnelest blow. 

As indicated in the previous chapter, the naming of the team in February 
meant it was selected on 1949 form, dooming Date from the start because the 
selectors decided they couldn’t justifiy sending him to South Africa because 
he hadn’t played in any of the Tests against Hajduk-Split. This extraordinary 
decision completely ignored the fact that his 49 goals in 1949 made him one 
of the leading marksmen in NSW. 

Sadly, another factor in the decision not to send him on the tour were vi- 
cious, unfounded rumours about his alleged involvement in football betting, 
conveyed to the board by a jealous senior player just prior to the selection of 
the team. As dealt with in more detail in a later chapter, the selectors should 
never have listened to the rumours. much less taken them seriously. That 
some of them did demonstrated how far they were prepared to go to diminish 
Date. Grant tried to talk the selectors around, but they wouldn’t listen. As in 
1948 when he was omitted from the New Zealand tour, bewilderment again 
greeted news of his omission for South Africa. Hurt and mystified, Date 
asked numerous colleagues if they knew what he had done wrong. No one 
had an answer. 

Jt was demeaning enough that the selectors wouldn’t even consider him 
as their second or third choice in the forward line-up, but more demeaning 
still was that he wasn’t even considered when selected players, including 
forward, Ron Hughes, dropped out because they couldn’t afford to go on the 
tour. This was the ultimate snub for a great champion. While selectors and 
the administrators who presided over this whole sorry three-year saga may 
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have felt justified in their actions at the time, history will no doubt judge oth- 
erwise. Being dropped from any team for poor performance is part of foot- 
ball. Even being dropped because of interstate politics was a frequent reality 
of the Date era. But no established player of Date’s era, or any other era, has 
ever been dropped from the Australian team under such circumstances. Most 
shameful of all was that the selectors played jury, judge and executioners in 
secret. The further fact that during this process some engaged in tall poppy- 
ism against the greatest goal-scorer in the history of Australian soccer to suit 
political agendas was unpardonable. 

Not even Sir Donald Bradman, who had to endure a lifetime of petty 
jealousies.and criticism because of his iconic standing, paid the same > price 
as Date did for the personal attacks made on him. The c: ms st 
Bradman started when he returned home a national hero after the 1930 tour 
of England when his merciless flogging of the cream of England’s bowlers 
was largely responsible for Austr triumphant Ashes win. Then, and in 
later years, Bradman endured relentless personal attacks from carping crit- 
ics, including Test colleagues, Jack Fingleton and Bill O'Reilly, the latter of 
rumbustious Irish descent, who famously often referred to Bradman as “the 
little bastard”. 

While giving Bradman full credit for his cricketing genius, they, and 
others, accused him, among other things, of being reclusive, arrogant, rude, 
mean-spirited, unsporting, anti-Catholic, self-promoting and self-interested. 
The fact that he didn’t drink and wasn’t seen to be “one of the boys” were 
other sources of derision. Bradman wasn’t a saint and had human failings 
like everyone else, but he didn’t deserve such vilification or having his ac- 
tions so publicly dissected with a blunt knife. 

At least he knew who his critics were, and, in the end, none of the criti- 
cisms damaged his career because it didn’t influence the selectors. He was 
only dropped from Test cricket once, and that was after his first Test appear- 
ance in 1929, long before he was endowed with the mantle of the world’s 
greatest batsman. Date didn’t suffer public vilification. But in career terms he 
fared far worse than Bradman or any other sportsman of his day because the 
private and insidious criticism by the handful of powerful officials who sat 
in judgment behind closed doors meant that he missed three years of interna- 
tional football without ever knowing why. 
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Chapter 20 
1950 
A champion maligned 


hile Date’s banishment from the Australian team for three 

years at the hands of petty officials was disgraceful enough 

there was, regrettably, a more disgraceful chapter to the story 
leading up to the selection of the team for South Africa in 1950, It in- 
volved venal and unjustified allegations against Date and football betting. 

A senior Sydney player, now dead, was jealous of the way Date was 
constantly feted and made the allegations to a NSW official who had 
the receptive ear of a national selector. It was to the great discredit of all 
involved that the allegations was given any credence. 

The player claimed that Date’s boots were for sale and that he would 
“throw” matches, a ludicrous allegation against the game’s most prolific 
goal-sorer. The player was so intent on blackening Date’s reputation that 
he even referred back to the time when, as a 12-year-old schoolboy, Date 
scored 14 goals after his father, Mick, offered him 1/- a goal to “spark 
him up” when his primary school team was trailing at half time: 

As told earlier in the book, Date asked his teammates to “feed” him 
the ball, allowing him to score the 14 goals and win the 14/-, which he 
shared with the other members of the team. 

Instead of treating the allegation with the disdain it deserved, the se- 
lector, looking for any excuse not to support Date’s selection, raised it as 
another reason not to send him to South Africa, claiming that he couldn't 
be trusted to always try his best. 

Date never found out about the allegation, which was just as well for 
the player involved. The player who started spreading the rumours in the 
first place well knew that Reg was an easy target. Everyone knew about 
his love of betting. He was a legendary punter and never hid from the fact 
that he loved a bet, including, occasionally, on football. But the impu- 
tation that he would not play up to his best for his country because of 
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money was libellous, absurd, and a scurrilous sleight on a great champion 
and sportsman. To single out Date over illegal football betting was a huge 
injustice anyway. Before the TAB was introduced, betting with illegal 

SP bookmakers was a widely accepted way of helping service what was 
then, and still is, a national pastime. Betting on ball sports, such as soc- 
cer and rugby league, wasn’t as widespread as illegal SP punting on the 
horses, dogs and trots, but it did go on with football officials, and police, 
for the most part, turning a blind eye. 

Anyone who wanted to put a bet on a four-legged animal, a football 
match or just about anything else for that matter normally only had to ask 
at the nearest hotel. There was usually an illegal SP bookmaker, or his 
agent, lurking close by on race days. 

Before the TAB finally put them out of business illegal bookmakers 
were especially prevalent on the coalfields. 

At one stage, Date paid £100 for the SP rights at a hotel near the 
Wallsend fire station. Harry Hetherington was initially offered the rights 
but knocked them back partly because of the price — “It was a lot of 
money back in those days,” Harry recalls — and partly because he was 
concerned about the inevitability of being “pinched” by the police, even 
though illegal bookies had little to fear from the local constabulary, who 
made token arrests and generally turned a “blind eye” to these activities, 
although SP bookmakers weren’t completely immune from the law. They 
had to take turns at being raided. The bookmakers themselves weren't 
normally arrested but their patrons were. 

“The bookies used to pay the fines of anyone caught in the raids. The 
rule, made by the police at Wallsend, was that anyone caught could give a 
wrong name, but they had to give their right address,” Harry said. 

“That was the way it worked. It kept everybody happy.” 

The unofficial local arrangement didn’t apply, however, to the noto- 
rious police “Flying Squad”, which operated out of Sydney and made 
many lighting raids, often under cover and usually travelling in black 
unmarked police cars. 

“No-one knew who they were,” Harry said. “They would often go 
into hotels of a Saturday afternoon dressed for tennis or cricket so that 
they could catch the bookies and punters by surprise.” 

For a short time Reg took out a licence to field at Newcastle, Cess- 
nock and other greyhound meetings, but his time as a legal bookie was 
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short-lived. He pursued the interest for only few months one summer 
before he gave it away and returned to football in the winter. 

Any form of betting drew miners like bees to a honey pot. At Stock- 
rington No 1, Reg’s pit, the miners rarely put in a full day’s work on 
Newcastle race days. Harry Hetherington, who worked at pit top for five 
years after leaving his store job in Wallsend, recalls: “They’d call a stop- 
work meeting on some pretext or other. The moment you saw a miner tip 
the water out of his water bottle you’d know work was over for the day, 
and they'd be off to the races.” 

Two-up — the game made famous by Australian “diggers” — was 
extremely popular in coal mining areas. Illegal two-up schools were usu- 
ally held on Friday evenings after the miners had been paid their weekly 
wages, cash-in hand. 

The schools were sometimes held in bush hideaways, but mostly 
close to hotels with “cockatoos” posted to warn of raiding police. Col- 
ourful stories abound about mammoth betting sprees and losses. Many 
hundreds of pounds could change hands in the course of a few hours. 

One such story involved Jack Broadbent's closest mate, fellow coal 
miner, Michael “Bunty” Blane, who played for Cessnock and, later, in 
Paxton’s State Cup team of 1943. One Friday night “Bunty” had cleaned 
up at the regular two-up school, which was normally held under a street 
light opposite the Paxton Hotel. The school was about to break-up, with 
Bunty having won everyone’s money, when one of the losing players 
offered to toss Bunty for the “pot”, close to a year’s wages, against his 
horse and saddle. 

Jack tried to talk Bunty out of it, saying: “You don’t need a horse and 
saddle. What the hell are you going to do with them if you win?” 

Bunty wouldn’t be persuaded. The toss was made and Bunty lost the 
lot. Forever cheerful and with a dry sense of humour he turned to Jack 
and said: “See, you were worrying about the horse and saddle for noth- 
ing.” 


The player who made the allegation against Date undoubtedly worked 
on the theory that where there was smoke there was fire. Illegal betting 
on soccer was by no means widespread. but it was no more blatant than 
at Crystal Palace during the 1940s and 1950s, and earlier years. 

For home matches there were always at least two, and sometimes 
more, bookmakers under the famous Peppercorn trees at the southern end 
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of the ground. Supporters could bet on any aspect of the game they liked, 
from who would kick the first goal, or take the first penalty, to how many 
corners there’d be in a match. Two well-known regular bookmakers who 
set the odds at Crystal Palace in Date’s day were “Tiger” Mahoney and 
Max Felshaw, names that have attracted their own legends. 

Immediately before kick-off, Date’s father Mick, could often be seen 
holding up one, two or three fingers to indicate to the Wallsend players 
how many goals start the ‘bookies had given the opposition. 

Even though the vast majority of players never bet on matches they 
wanted to make sure that those supporters who did went home happy, and 
there’s no doubt that betting influenced how some matches were played, 
but they were played to win, not lose. 

A leading Adamstown player recalls a match at Crystal Palace in 1950 
when, with Wallsend leading Adamstown 1-0 late in the second half, 
Date started booting the ball out of the ground. With only three balls used 
at matches in those years, valuable seconds were lost retrieving them. 

After a few balls disappeared over the fence, the player asked Date: 
“What the hell are you doing that for, Reg?” 

Date replied: “There’s a lot of money riding on this match and there’s 
no way in the world we’re going to let you win.” 

Former Canterbury stalwart, Frank Nobbs, recalls a match at Crystal 
Palace in which Wallsend started clear favourites. 

“Canterbury wasn’t expecting to win, yet found theselves leading at 
half time and thinking how easy it had been. They thought they had over- 
estimated how good Wallsend were. Wallsend came out in the second 
half a completely different side. They finished up thrashing Canterbury 
8-2. I didn’t see the match, but one of the Canterbury players, who told 
me about it, said they found out later that the Wallsend supporters didn’t 
start putting money on the result until after half-time when they got better 
odds.” 

A similar thing happened when Date was playing for Canterbury- 
Bankstown. A Canterbury defender had played his heart out in the first 
half but was getting little support from his teammates. He complained at 
half time: ““What’s wrong with you blokes. I’m the only one trying.” 

They'd forgotten to tell him that a big money bet on a Canterbury win 
wasn’t being placed until the second half to improve the odds. Canter- 
bury won the match easily, and won the bet — for the club’s benefactor and 
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patron Sid Shead. A prominent greyhound owner who bankrolled the 
transfer of Date and his three Wallsend mates to Canterbury in 1945, 
Shead was a mammoth punter. 

The odious thing regarding the rumour mongering about Date was 
goal scoring record defied the logic of the allegation. 
His torrent of goals over the years proved conclusively his intent was on 

winning matches, not losing them. His international teammate and good 
friend, Allan Johns, strongly supports that view, as do many others who 
played with and against him. 

Johns said: “I wouldn’t have believed he would ever throw a game. 
He scored goals wherever he played.” 

The further fact that both Wallsend and Canterbury finished at or near 
the top of the competition in all the years Date played for them suggests 
that if he, or other players, did influence matches it was to win, not lose. 

These factors made the inference that money could sway him while 
wearing his country’s colours even more shameful. More shameful still 
was that the officials listened to the allegations at all. 

Date’s re-instatement to the Australian team in 1951 and 1953 indi- 
cates that selectors ultimately dismissed the vicious rumours for what 
they were. 

Stories about his plunges on four-legged animals over the years are 
a fascinating and colourful part of the Date legend. During his Canter- 
bury days he and his Wallsend mates often went to Harold Park dogs on 
Saturday night and caught the late night paper train back to Newcastle. 
On one occasion they won so much money they took a taxi instead, at 
large cost. They hailed the taxi outside Harold Park and asked the startled 
driver to take them home to Newcastle, in those days at least a three-hour 
trip one-way. 

Date wasn’t so lucky on another “hush-hush” betting sortie to Ha- 
rold Park. Accompanied by his close mate, former international, Hedley 
Parkes and Hedley’s son, Ray, he made a special trip from Newcastle to 
Sydney in the 1960s to back a Newcastle trained trotter driven by an- 
other ex-international footballer and racing fanatic, George Arthur. Jock 
Walker, the former goal-scoring wizzard from Adamstown Rosebuds, 
drove them to Sydney. Ray. who played State League for Adamstown in 
the 1960s, was about 21 at the time. He remembers that Reg bet the today 
equivalent of about $5,000 on the race. “That was a small fortune back 
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then,” said Ray. “ The trotter lost. so we made a stealthy trip down there 
to back it and it ran nowhere,“ Ray recalled. 

Despite his love of punting, Date wasn’t all that successful, accord- 
ing to his close mate, Jack Lonergan. “He used to bet on too many losing 
short-priced favourites. He loved them in the red,” Jack said. 

As well as being a fearless punter on anything with four legs, Date 
had many big money wagers on boxing, including backing himself in 
bare-knuckle fights, in which he was rarely beaten. 

“Reg was a hard man and would never walk away from a fight,” Al- 
lan Johns recalled. 

When time permitted outside his football, if he wasn’t at the dogs, 
trots or gallops he’d be ringside at Newcastle Stadium or the Rushcut- 
ter Bay Stadium in Sydney watching the professionals slug it out. Even 
when he was interstate the fights were always a lure. 

Kevin O’Neill accompanied him one night when they were in Mel- 
bourne for a representative match. 

“Reg was great company and a great bloke to go away with. When 
we arrived in Melbourne Reg said ‘Let’s go to the stadium tonight’. We 
watched Mickey Tollis up against the fighting trotting driver, Roy Treas- 
ure. I’ve never seen so much blood in all my life.” 

Tollis, a Newcastle-born lightweight and welterweight champion 
finally beat Cowra-born Treasure by a TKO after 10 gruelling rounds. 

Because of Reg’s love of boxing it was inevitable that the Albion was 
haven for old boxers, many of whom had little or no money to show for 
their hard years in the ring. Reg promoted numerous tournaments to give 
them a helping hand. 

Members of Australia’s most famous boxing family, the Sands broth- 
ers were frequent visitors to the pub. All six of them fought for or won 
Australian titles. The most gifted was Dave Sands, who, although Kemp- 
sey born, lived and trained in Newcastle, as did most of his brothers. 
Dave won the Australian middleweight, light heavyweight and heavy- 
weight titles and most likely would have won a world title but for his 
tragic death in a car accident near Dungog, in the Hunter Valley, in 1952. 

Reg and Dave never touched gloves, but Reg had a “dust-up” with 
Ritchie Sands, a bout that is now part of the Date legend. A former cham- 
pion professional boxer who fought both as a middleweight and heavy- 
weight, Ritchie was born the same year as Reg. 
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He won 45 of his professional fights, 36 by knockout. Their torrid 
exchange in the backyard of the pub was called a draw, under outland- 
ish circumstances. When they fought, Reg had no idea who Ritchie was. 
Ritchie had been retired from the ring for about 15 years, but had lost 
none of his considerable skills. 

Former policeman and publican, Max Stead, told the story — one of 
many about Reg’s colourful life — at Reg’s funeral in 1995. 

“One night Reg put a bloke out of his pub and they had a bit of a set- 
to,” Stead recalled. “Reg invited this bloke around the next day to sort it 
out and the bloke obliged. Reg didn’t realise it then, but it was Ritchie 
Sands one of Australia’s best ever prizefighters from the famous Sands 
fighting family. 

“It was back in the 1960s. The two of them stood toe-to-toe out the 
back of the pub beside the coal heap and poor Reg was copping a bit of a 
hiding in the first few minutes but then Ritchie relaxed a bit, Next thing 
Reg threw one that caught Ritchie and knocked him flat out on the coal 
heap. 

“Ritchie couldn’t get up because the coal kept moving under him. 
Reg, being the bloke he was, picked him up. took him into the bar and 
bought him a beer. Then he said: ‘Like I told you last night, you’re 
barred’.” They finished up good friends. 

One of the few fights Reg lost was against a rough-and-tough street 
fighter, painter and docker called Manners, whose brother was a profes- 
sional boxer. Reg’s close mate, Brian Carlson, the ex-rugby league inter- 

national, refereed the fight. 

Frank Narvo said later: “I don’t know what Carlson was thinking of 
in letting the fight go on. Manners was too big and tough and about 15 
years younger than Reg, who copped a bit of a hiding.” 

One of Reg’s most talked about fights was with another legendary 
bare-knuckle man, Minmi coalminer “Buster” Keaton. Reg often promot- 
ed fights involving Keaton, with big money bets on the side. 

One night the two had a falling out and settled their differences in 
Federal Park at Wallsend. Scores of locals turned out to watch. 

Those who saw it described it as a “classic” bare-knuckle contest, 
with neither fighter getting on top. After many bruising minutes, with 
both men having taken their share of punishment, Keaton stepped back. 
Then Reg stepped back and started to laugh. 
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“I’m stuffed,” he said. 

“So am I,”said Keaton. 

To the applause of those watching, the men shook hands and called it 
a draw. Keaton fared less well in another fight at Neath, near Abermain, 
when, with a pocket full of his and Reg’s money to back himself, he 
picked the wrong target in big Bill “Fatty” Grills, a rock-hard Abermain 
coalminer, whose softly-spoken, gentlemanly demeanor belied his fero- 
cious ability as a bare-knuckle man. For many years, Bill took on all- 
comers, usually in the backyard of a hotel at Abermain, and was never 
beaten. Testimony to his skill was that when he finally gave the bare- 
knuckle game away he didn’t have a mark on his face, despite scores of 
fights. A giant of a man, Bill could well have become Australian heavy- 
weight champion, but gave up the idea of a professional career after just a 
few bouts in the ring because there was no money in it. “I decided I could 
earn a lot more fighting bare-knuckle,” he said. Even as a youngster he 
was unbeatable. As a 12-year-old he entered an amateur tournament in 
Newcastle and won every age division from under 13 to under 18. 

His fight with Keaton was extraordinary, not so much because Bill 
knocked Keaton out, but because he had to do it twice. It was even more 
extraordinary because Keaton came looking to fight Grills only three 
days after Bill had been discharged after months in hospital recovering 
from near fatal injuries he received when buried in a rock fall in the mine 
where he worked. It was a miracle he survived. 

Bill had heard of Keaton by reputation, but had never met him. he 
was told that Keaton was at the Neath Hotel, about five minutes away 
from Abermain. He saw two men sitting in a car outside. 

“You must be Buster Keaton,” Bill said to the larger of the two 
who was in the passenger’s seat. “I hear you’ve been looking for me.” 
Keaton wanted to fight straight away, and became abusive when Bill 
said he’d be more than happy to fight Keaton, but needed two or three 
weeks to get ready because he was only just out of hospital. More words 
were exchanged. Never one to tolerate abuse, Grills told Keaton he’d 
be back that afternoon and would meet him on the football ground op- 
posite the hotel. Bill returned to Abermain and had his badly injured ribs 
strapped. By the time he returned to Neath word had quickly spread and 
a big crowd had turned up to watch what promised to be the fight of the 
decade. Carloads of spectators even arrived from Cessnock and nearby 
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towns. The fight was over much sooner than anyone expected, including 


Keaton. Grills was so out of condition he knew he 


had to finish the bout 


quickly. Before it started he noticed that Keaton was a bit flabby around 


the middle. 

“When he came at me, rather than hit him wit 
straight on the stomach as hard is I could with the 
hand, which spread the force of the blow, It knock 
of him,” Bill said. 


ha punch I hit him 
butt of my open right 
ed the wind straight out 


Surprised by the unexpected blow, Keaton let out a huge gasp of 


air as it landed. Before he could recover Bill knoc 


ked him out. As they 


were walking back to the hotel a few minutes later to settle their bet Bill 


told Keaton it 


as well the fight ended when it did because he 


wouldn’t have been able to last more than a few minutes due to his lack 


of condition. 
“Ts that right,” 


aid Keaton, and “king hit” Bil 


with another punch. It 


was on again. “I had to knock him out a second time,” Bill said, almost 


matter-of-factly. 


Little wonder that Bill’s extraordinary bare-knuckle career is part 


of coalfields legend. Another punch-up that is stil 


talked about was the 


night he and his trainer, Ambrose Palmer, cleared a dance hall at Kurri 
Kurri after a local youth made an improper remark to Bill's sister and re- 
fused to apologise. A gentleman to the core, Bill wouldn’t tolerate anyone 


abusing or mistreating women, much less his s 


ister. 


In the brawl that followed, Bill and Ambrose fought back-to-back 


against the offender and a score of his mates, who 
submi: 


were all beaten into 


ion. “At one stage the trumpeter from the band was silly enough 


to join in. Bill threw him out the window,” Ambrose recalled. 

On another occasion Bill fought and beat five Kurri Kurri footballers, 
one after the other, when one of them refused to apologise after abusing 
the daughter of the publican of the hotel where Bill and the others were 
celebrating winning the Newcastle district first grade rugby league final. 

After knocking out the five in quick succession, he turned, his shirt 


covered in blood. to the large crowd that had gathered and asked: 


“Ts 


there anyone else who wants to take their side before I go upstairs and 


have a shower?” There were no takers. 


Bill heard many stories about Date’s reputation. “But we never met,” 
said Bill. “I heard he was a really decent bloke and a good fighter.” 
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Chapter 21 
1950 
A second comeback 


lollowing his shock omission from the team for South Africa it 

seemed certain that Reg Date would finally hang up his boots. The 

association’s decision to continue inter-city football made his deci- 
sion to do so even easier. 

A few days after the release of the draw for the 1950 season Date 
announced his retirement from first-class soccer for business reasons. He 
said he couldn’t afford the time away from his hotel at Dudley to travel to 
matches in Sydney and the South Coast. 

However, he expressed an interest in supporting the local Dudley 
Soccer Club. Dudley officials hoped that Date might make the occa- 
sional “cameo” appearance for them if they could get a clearance from 
Wallsend. Date said he could reduce to playing weight within a month. 

Wallsend supporters and his army of followers elsewhere were natu- 
rally despondent that their champion finally wanted to give football 
away, although they nursed hopes he would change his mind. As in previ- 
ous seasons, he did. 

Just three matches into the new season, with Wallsend losing all three, 
loud cheers around the bar of his Ocean View Hotel greeted the news that 
he had decided not to retire. Jubilation over his return was even greater 
at Wallsend. Date didn’t take long to start proving why the selectors had 
erred in not sending him to South Africa. 

His first priority was to get fit in a hurry. He was looking distinctly 
blimpish due to his sedentary hotel life off season. The specialist football 
magazine Soccer Weekly News, reported on March 25, 1950, that Date 
had achieved a minor miracle by reducing his weight by two-and-a-half 
stone [15.8 kilos] in five weeks. 

He shed 8lbs in his first week of intensive training at a Newcastle 
gymnasium for his opening comeback match against Drummoyne. 
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Although he didn’t ultimately get back to his ideal playing weight of 
12stone 7Ibs, and he had lost some of the speed out of his legs, he had 
lost none of his guile, his tremendous shooting power, nor his uncanny 
ability to read a game. His sensational performance against Drummoyne 
raised plenty of questions as to why he hadn't been picked for South 
Africa. In a spell-binding 15-minutes towards the end of the match he 
scored five goals in Wallsend’s 8-1 victory. 

Writing under his byline “Celtic” in Truth newspaper, Sid Grant 
commented: “His fourth goal, off his left foot, was superb and the result 
of some split-second thinking by the centre-forward, who, at the crucial 
moment was surrounded by four Drummoyne defenders.” 

According to Grant, Date’s performance was even more meritorious 
because he was closely marked throughout the match, particularly by 
international Cee Drummond, whose tackling was direct and effective. 

Grant also noted: “With further intensive training this colourful star 
may again lead the Australian attack against England next season.” 

England had announced it would tour in 1951. 

Only superb goalkeeping by Drummoyne’s Ken Hough prevented 
Date from adding to his total. 

The thrashing was symptomatic of Drummoyne’s season. The club 
had some fine players, but struggled in first division, both on and off the 
playing field, and was disbanded at the end of the 1950 season. 

Date was still only 28 at the start of the season and showed great en- 
thusiasm once he had made up his mind to continue playing football. 

The good news of his return matched a buoyant economy with New- 
castle and the coalfields finally starting to benefit from the post-war 
recovery. Coalminers and steelworkers were still locked in struggles for 
better wages and conditions, but the worst of the industrial turmoil that 
had beset these industries in the previous five years was over and there 
was at least certainty of employment as industry continued to gear up 
to meet the challenges of an expansionary future. One physical sign of 
change was the final disappearance of trams from Newcastle streets, 
much to the disfavour of tram lovers who preferred the “old rattlers” to 
the diesel buses that replaced them. World War II, in part, sounded the 
death knell of trams in both Sydney and Newcastle. 

Trams enjoyed huge patronage during the war years, but with money 

only available for essential maintenance and no on-going investment, the 
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cost of updating the systems when the war ended was considered prohibi- 
tive. It was cheaper to abandon them, rather than refurbish them. 

The main public argument, at least in Sydney, centred around the 
need to take trams off the streets to improve traffic flows, but the reality 
was that trams were doomed because it was too expensive to keep them 
going. It was a nostalgic day when the last trams ran through Newcastle 
in 1950. The Newcastle tram system had begun as steam tramline be- 
tween the Newcastle city centre and Wallsend in 1887, the same year that 
Wallsend Rovers Football Club was formed. 

Wallsend was chosen because it was then the bustling commercial 
centre for a rapidly growing mining industry. Trams played an impor- 
tant role in the development of Wallsend football, particularly during the 
Date era when football fans from all over Newcastle clamoured to see 
him play and found trams the most convenient way to travel to Wallsend. 
They used to stop right outside the old Crystal Palace ground from the 
time it was built in 1924. 

The sight of trams disgorging hundreds of people who travelled to 
Wallsend to watch matches at Crystal Palace is still fresh in the memories 
of many. Bus services started replacing trams in Newcastle from 1948, 
but closures started in earnest in 1949, The entire system was shut down 
in 1950, starting with the Merewether Beach line in February, followed 
by the Adamstown line in April. Newcastle’s last tram ran on the Waratah 
line on June 10, 1950. 

After his scintillating start against Drummoyne, Date’s season con- 
tinued to be studded with many flashes of his old brilliance. He scored 
24 goals in 19 premiership matches and another nine in representative 
fixtures. 

Twice he notched five goals in a match, against Drummoyne in the 
opening match and later against Lysaght’s-Orb, although his marksman- 
ship in 1950 was never better than when he scored four goals in succes- 
sion for Wallsend in their 5-2 premiership semi-final win over Leich- 
hardt-Annandale on September 16. 

The Newcastle Morning Herald headline the following day captured 
the moment: “Date Triumphs In Soccer Win.” The Herald’s match report, 
written by Jack Mathews, noted: “Date gave a remarkable display. His 
positional play was impeccable, his passing immaculate, and his shooting 
accurate. As far as one man can win one match, Date won yesterday’s. 
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“ He has not been highly regarded this season by representative team 
selectors, who considered his day was done, although he kept on scoring 
goals, but he is still the best centre forward in the land. 

“On the same field yesterday was F. Parsons, one of Australia’s cen- 
tre-forwards on the successful tour of South Africa. Parsons had good 
wing forwards, while Date did not, but Parsons, although playing well, 
was, in comparison, a novice. 

“One has to go back in the game’s history a long way to recall such 
a magnificent exhibition of centre-forward play as Date gave. From the 
applause that greeted his efforts, few in the crowd of about 5,000 would 
disagree with that assessment. 

“One of Date’s goals was from the penalty spot. He rammed home 
a pile driver, which any goalkeeper would have been fortunate to see, 
let alone save. His other three goals came when, perfectly positioned, 
he gathered ground passes, brushed aside defenders with flicks of his 
shoulders and left the goalkeeper standing with shots that could not be 
stopped. 

“Tn the first 20 minutes four terrific shots from well out were saved 
by the bar or post and once by the interception of a defender’s boot — an 
accidental save, because the defender was falling as the ball struck him. 

“Because their opposition was so strong, Wallsend’s victory gains in 
merit. Wallsend defeated a high-powered team, which, on the day, would 
probably have beaten any other team in the State.” 

Writing under his byline Celtic in The Sunday Truth, Sid Grant, was 
equally glowing in his praise. He wrote: “Seldom has a single player 
so completely dominated play in a soccer semi-final as did Reg Date at 
Wallsend yesterday. 

“Besides scoring four brilliant goals, Date ‘made’ the fifth. Date had 
four other shots which were worthy of goals. Goalkeeper L. McPherson 
cleverly saved three. The fourth drew a huge roar from the crowd. Date 
fired it in from 30 yards out. 

“Date was back to his old form, Never idle in the centre, he fed his 
colleagues with the famous ‘flick’ pass-shot. At times he had the visitors 
defence completely nonplussed. At the end, Date received a magnificent 
reception from the crowd of 5,000.” 

The semi-final win against Leichhardt-Annandale set Wallsend up 
for two, stirring end-of-season clashes against Granville, the finals of the 
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State Premiership and the State League Cup. In the State Premiership Fi- 
nal at Sydney Sports Ground, on September 22, Granville beat Wallsend 
2-0. Date wasn’t able to repeat his brilliant form of the previous week 
against Leichhardt mainly because Granville used the third back game, 
involving tight marking by their centre-half, Alistair Marshall, to starve 
him of the ball. 

Nine days later Granville travelled north to Crystal Palace for the 
State Cup final, fully confident of victory because of their great defensive 
record built around the third-back system. They were stunned by a 5-2 
loss. Wallsend’s win was hailed as a victory for attacking football. 

Jack Mathews wrote in his “Onlooker” column in The Newcastle 
Morning ‘Herald: “The victory was a triumph for the open type of play as 
against the third-back method, exploited by Granville. 

“Wallsend shattered the idea that Granville’s defence was almost 
impregnable. It should encourage those sides who have rejected sugges- 
tions that they should adopt the “stopper”, or third-back, system. Attack 
wins football matches still — and Wallsend won yesterday because they 
attacked. 

“Date and Alec Heaney, working as twin strikers up front, caused all 
the damage, either scoring or creating all of the goals after opening the 
Granville defence, Date had two players marking him throughout the 
game and didn’t score, but had a hand in all five that were, including two 
by Heaney.” 

Cessnock great Jim Porteous, witnessed an example of Date’s tre- 
mendous shooting power that season. Before joining Cessnock, Jim, a 
schoolteacher, played for the Newcastle Teachers College. In 1950 they 
drew Wallsend in an early round of the Daniels Cup. 

“Wallsend whacked us 18-0,” Jim recalled. “ I don’t remember how 
many goals Datey scored but I do remember one of his shots hit the cross 
bar so hard it rebounded back over our heads almost to halfway.” 

International George Arthur had a field-day, scoring 10 goals. 
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Chapter 22 
1951 
Date affirms greatness 


deserved place in the pantheon of Australia football history it was 

during his twilight years as a player when his hotel business increas- 
ingly occupied more of his time and he struggled with his weight, which, 
at one stage, ballooned to more than 16 stone [101.6 kilos]. 

But, as so often happens, champions show their true class when faced 
with adversity. Bradman was a case in point when he returned to help re- 
establish Test cricket after the end of World War II. 

Age, illness and the fact that he hadn’t picked up a cricket bat for 
nearly five years meant that runs didn’t flow with the same ease or flu- 
ency as they had done at the height of his career 10 years earlier, but 
he still proved he was the best batsman on the planet, averaging 97,1 in 
the Tests against England in Australia in 1946-47, 178.8 in Tests against 
India in 1947-48 and 72.57 in his final Tests against England during the 
memorable, triumphant and unbeaten tour by his Invincibles in the Eng- 
lish summer of 1948. 

Date started to lose his blistering speed from 1948 onwards when he 
leased his first hotel and business started to take precedence over foot- 
ball. Inevitably, running a hotel, rather than doing pick and shovel work 
in a coal mine, meant his beer consumption and weight went up while 
the time he devoted to training, minimum at the best of times, was virtu- 
ally non-existent. In those twilight years of his career he didn’t chase the 
il as much as he used to. As befitting an elder football statesman, he 
left that to younger legs. But he was still the most exciting player of all to 
watch and still exploded with flashes of brilliance every time he took the 
field. In March, 1951, Australia’s leading sports magazine, Sporting Life, 
reflected his genius by naming him as the greatest soccer player of the 
last 50 years, citing his unorthodox, goal-scoring brilliance as the reason 
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for giving him this ultimate accolade. It was an extraordinary tribute, giv- 
en the greatness of such players as Alf Quill, Jack “Bully” Hughes, Frank 
Parsons, Joe Marston, Kevin O'Neill, Bill Coolahan, “Skeeta” Wilkinson, 
Alec Cameron and host of others against whom Date’s performance and 
contribution to the game was compared. The magazine noted: “True, he 
played his best football at a time when the general standard had slumped, 
but he would have been great in any company in any era.” 

Even when he finally retired mid-way through the 1954 season, look- 
ing very much like the portly publican that he was, Date was still the 
most devastating goal-scorer in the game. He had lost even more mobil- 
ity by then, but hadn’t lost any of his guile, his uncanny positional sense 
or his deadly, cannon-ball accuracy in front of goal. 

Date’s passion for football, akin to an addiction, was the reason why 
he found it difficult to retire, even when his body was telling him he 
should. During the last five years of his career people often joked that 
Date made more farewell appearances than Dame Nellie Melba, Austral- 
ia’s most celebrated, and farewelled, operatic soprano. Melba made so 
many farewell appearances that “Doing a Melba” became part of Austral- 
ian phraseology and folklore. 

Date was “talked” out of retirement every year from 1949 to 1954. 
His inner urge to continue playing outweighed his adamant resolve at the 
end of every season from 1949 onwards that it was to be his last. 

The lure to pull on his football boots one last time was no better illus- 
trated than at the end of the 1953 season when it looked as if the curtain 
had finally come down on a magnificent career when he announced to 
all and sundry that he’d “definitely” played his last match. Yet, when the 
1954 season came around he was again talked into donning his beloved 
red and white “Bolshies” shirt for what turned out to be seven memorable 
appearances, after which the Date era did finally come to an end. 

Looking back, it is fitting that Date responded to the overtures to con- 
tinue playing for as long as he did because doing so opened the way for 
him to be resurrected to the Australian team, from which he should never 
have been dropped in the first place. It would have been a tragedy had his 
banishment from playing for his country in 1948 and 1949 and his disap- 
pointing omission from the touring team to South Africa in 1950, soured 
him to the point that he ended his career at the end 1950. Because of the 
abysmally unfair treatment handed out to him by the selectors, he had 
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every reason to do so, but it spoke volumes for his strength of character 
and love of soccer that he didn’t. It was to his eternal credit that while, 
like every other footballer, he had always been fired by the ambition to 
play for his country, he played football for the love of it, not for personal 
glory. 

This was again his motivation when, with the thud of boots on foot- 
balls replacing the sound of cricket balls on bats with the approach of the 
1951 season, he reversed his decision to retire at the end of 1950. 

While helping out Wallsend was again uppermost in his mind, and 
even though he was still completely mystified by his dumping from the 
national team for so long, he nursed hopes that with an important tour by 
England due in the middle of 1951, a comeback to the Australian team 
might not be out of the question. 

As had become customary, controversy was never far away from 
the administration of the game. The controversy marking the new 1951 
season was the Board of Control’s decision to ban clubs in the 14-team 
Inter-city competition using trade names. It sounded the death knell for 
two clubs, Newcastle's Lysaght’s-Orb, and more importantly, the famous 
Sydney club, Metters, 

The majority of clubs, which survived on gate takings and chook raf- 
fles, had complained that these two clubs, backed by wealthy industrial 
companies, had an unfair financial advantage when signing players. 

Lysaght’s-Orb had been accepted into the State League as an “ama- 
teur” side in 1946, but enjoyed the strong support of Lysaght’s-Orb, the 
big Newcastle steel manufacturer, where many of the players worked. 
With the ban, Lysaght’s Orb was reconstituted as Mayfield United. 

Metters had fielded a quasi-professional team since entering the State 
League in 1928 and made a significant contribution to the development 
of football in NSW. Numerous Metters players represented Australia and 
NSW over the years, including Jack “Bully” Hughes and his brother Ron. 
The team’s entertaining style of football attracted many record crowds. 

Most of their players were company employees, who trained for 
football at company expense in company time. During the Depression 
they gave many footballers jobs. Metters went through two name changes 
in the late 1940s due to mergers centred, in part, on sharing the use of its 
home ground, Arlington Oval, at Dulwich Hill. Initially it merged with 
Marrickville to become Metters-Marrickville and then with Canterbury 


to become Metters-Canterbury. The latter occurred after Date’s old club, 
Canterbury-Bankstown, split into separate State League clubs, Canter- 
bury and Bankstown. Canterbury then moved home grounds from Blick 
Oval, at Canterbury, to Arlington Oval, at Dulwich Hill. 

With the ban on industrial clubs, the name Metters disappeared 
altogether. The club became Canterbury-Marrickville, which went on to 
many glories in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The early disappointment at losing the two big industrial clubs was 
quickly overtaken by the exciting prospect of the first visit by an England 
team since the England Amateurs in 1936. 

Even though some of England’s best players were needed for home 
internationals that clashed with the Australian tour, the touring party still 
bristled with talent. Their stars included Jackie Sewell, then the most ex- 
pensive signing in English football. Earlier that season Sewell had trans- 
ferred from Notts County to Sheffield Wednesday for a record £34,500 
Stg. 

Speculation about Date’s possible return to the Australian team was 
widespread, but disappointment followed when the selectors suffered 
what one commentator described as “yet another brain-snap” by picking 
him for only one of the five Test matches, 

The consolation was that at least the pettiness that saw him ignored 
for the New Zealand tour, the home Tests against Hajduk-Split and the 
South African tour during the previous three seasons had dissipated. In 
the end, Date finished up playing three matches against the Englishmen 
— for NSW, for Northern District and for Australia in the second of the 
five Tests. 

Disappointing as those limited appearances against the visitors were 
for his army of supporters, at least he hadn’t been completely snubbed. 
Although invited back in from the cold for one Test, it was still difficult 
to fathom the selectors’s decision in the light of his club and representa- 
tive performances in 1951, when Date continued to score goals with his 
usual ferocious abandon and he was still the player everyone wanted to 
see. He ended 1951 as the State’s leading goal-scorer, with 42 goals in 
23 premiership appearances, plus another 14 in representative fixtures, a 
total of 56 for the season, hardly the record of a goal-striker who’d sup- 
posedly “had his day”, as some were suggesting. There were two main 
reasons why the national selectors didn’t fully embrace Date for the Tests 
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against England. The first was the age-old bugbear of interstate politics 
that affected other NSW players as well. The second reason was that the 
selectors kept making changes in a desperate bid to find a combination to 
match an England team that were giving their Australian Test and non- 
Test opponents a football lesson. 

The NSW and northern selectors at least showed greater interest in 
Date than their national counterparts. Four were on hand at Crystal Pal- 
ace to watch him make his 1951 “comeback” for Wallsend against Bank- 
stown in an Inter-city league match. 

In preparation for this eagerly awaited event Date reduced his weight 
from 14 stone 7lbs to 12stone 7lbs by running two miles a day on Red- 
head beach near Dudley, where he had his hotel. 

He didn’t disappoint. He scored two cracking first half goals to give 
Wallsend a 5-1 half-time lead. Bankstown made a spirited fight-back in 
the second half, but still lost 6-3. Before the Englishmen arrived Date 
played for NSW against an Australian XI on May 9. He failed to score, 
but set up two goals for Alec Heaney in NSW’s 4-3 victory. It was baf- 
fling why the two, who had built up a great understanding between each 
other over the years, weren’t paired together in the Tests. 

Date was overlooked for a subsequent Australian XI v The Rest trial 
match, and wasn’t considered for the first Test. The first of his three 
matches against the Englishmen was for NSW at Sydney Showground on 
May 19, when he scored his side’s lone goal in their 8-1 defeat. 

His second appearance was for Northern Districts at Cessnock on 
May 30, when he again scored his side’s only goal in a 7-1 defeat, Cess- 
nock Sports Ground was packed to capacity, with a crowd of more than 
6,000 attending the mid-week match. A number of the coal mines in the 
area closed early to allow miners to attend. 

Because of the large number of English, Welsh and Scottish coalmin- 
ers working on the northern coalfields England had plenty of support- 
ers, who went home happy after witnessing English football at its best, a 
superlative display of crisp passing and ball control. Date was given very 
few chances, but was still the outstanding player for Northern Districts. 

Along with every other Australian player who took part, Date pre- 
ferred to forget his third match against England, the much discussed, 
ignominious and humiliating 17-0 Second Test thrashing on a mud heap 
Sydney Cricket Ground on June 30 [See chapter 23]. 
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The 1951 season ended on a much brighter note for Date and 
Wallsend, although it was a seesawing finish. Wallsend were favourites 
to win the State Cup, but went down 3-1 to Granville in the semi-final. 
Granville went on to beat Mayfield United 3-0 in the final. 

However, Wallsend had their revenge with a masterful reversal of 
form the following Saturday by outclassing Granville 8-1 in the State 
Premiership final at the Sydney Sports Ground. 

They led 4-0 at half time. Date was in scintillating form. He scored 
four goals and set up three for his forward colleague, Bill Dunlop, with 
perfectly timed passes. Wallsend had reached the premiership final by 
defeating Auburn 2-1 at Crystal Palace. Date scored both of Wallsend’s 
goals. 

Newspaper reports were glowing about Date’s performance in the 
final against Granville. The Sun newspaper reported: “The veteran Date 
was in superb form. His trapping of the ball, control and distribution were 
perfect. He shot with terrific power with either foot and from any angle, 
and capped his display with four goals. 

“One terrific drive saved by goalkeeper Henderson injured his hand 
keeping out the ball. * 

Truth newspaper commented: “Revealing the form that has made him 
Australia’s greatest soccer forward, veteran international Reg Date turned 
on a classic display in the soccer final between Wallsend and Granville at 
Sydney Sports Ground yesterday. Wallsend showed a reversal of form to 
overwhelm Granville by the big score of 8-1. 

“Date hit the high spots from the kick-off, and finished the match 
with four goals to his credit. Reg opened up the game for his supports in 
splendid fashion. He drew the defence in effortless fashion before run- 
ning his centre W. [Bill] Dunlop into position. The latter hit the back of 
the net on three occasions with cannon-ball drives.” 

The display again left his supporters shaking their heads in wonder as 
to why he was only selected for one Test against England. The selectors 
might have thought that Date’s time for international football was past, 
but his boots and head were saying otherwise. 
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AE Oval, for many years one of Sydney’s main 
soccer grounds and home to the Metters and Canter- 
bury-Marrickville clubs, has been the scene of many ex- 
traordinary events, but none more so than the “send-off” 
of a referee in 1942. It occurred during Metters’s home 
clash with Newcastle’s Adamstown Rosebuds in an Ever- 
son Cup challenge fixture. The referee and Rosebuds’s 
skipper, Bill Coolahan, a former Australian captain, 
exchanged heated words after the referee awarded a first- 
half penalty kick to Metters and ordered an Adamstown 
player from the field. 

Adamstown’s incensed skipper exploded with a string 
of abuse, something along the lines: “You're the worst 
*!@#¢f referee I’ve ever seen. You couldn’t referee a 
dogfight. Why don’t you go off yourself?” 

The referee obliged. He stormed from the field. The 
game eventually resumed with the dismissed Adamstown 
player back on the ground and a senior linesman taking 
over the whistle. Metters won the match 8-2. Brothers 
Jack, Ron and Ben Hughes played for Metters. All three 
scored. Jack and Ben scored one each and Ron three. 
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Wallsend Soccer Football Cluk 
State Cup & Daniels Cup Winners 192 


Back: T. Kelly (Trainer), H. Parkes, J, Lonergan, L. Nelson (Secty.), R. Cairnes, 
C. Smith (President), W. Dunlop, L. Young (Treas.) 
Centre: W. Convery, W. Allan, E. Kemp, R. Date (Capt.), 
J. O;Brien, G. Arthur, C. Frazer. 
Front: R. Frame, E. Kemp Jnr.(Mascot), J. Peel. 
Absent: A. Quill (Manager), A. Heaney, R.Gum. 
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Chapter 23 
1951 
England’s muddy lesson 


hetpreferred to forget. in common with every other Australian 

player on the ground that day. England thrashed Australia 17-0 
on a Sydney Cricket Ground mudheap, an ignominious rout and greatest 
embarrassment in Australian football history. 

Never one to take life too seriously, Date joked in later years that 
everyone had sympathy for the Australian goalkeeper, Norm Conquest, 
because he had to pick the ball out of the back of the net 17 times. 

“But no-one ever spared me a thought,” Date said. “As centre-for- 
ward [ had to kick off again 17 times.” Australia was so outplayed and 
outclassed that these were about the only times that Date touched the ball 
during the entire match. It was a disaster. 

The arrival of the English stars attracted enormous interest. More than 
300 people turned up to watch their first training ion at Coogee oval 
after their tiring four-day flight from New York. The Sydney Morning 
Herala’s report on the session observed that the players trained with a 
new type of pneumatic ball they had brought from England. 

The report said: “The ball is inflated through a tiny aperture and an 
inner valve is used to retain pressure. The absence of lacing reduces the 
risk of injury to a player heading the ball.” It was the first use in Australia 
of the ball that ultimately became standard throughout the world game. 

Date was picked to make his return to international football in the 
Second Test in Sydney partly because the selectors knew the ground 
would become a mudheap after days of torrential rain. Because of his 
strength, size and stamina they thought he would cope better than anyone 
with the heavy conditions. He replaced the supposedly less robust Frank 
Parsons, the centre-forward in the first Test, which England won 4-1 in 
dry conditions. 


R: Date’s only Test appearance against England in 1951 was one 
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“They told me I was dropped and Reggie was in because | couldn’t 
play in the wet weather,” Parsons recalled. “That was fair enough. As 
things turned out I was pleased to watch the match from the grandstand.” 

The theory about Date was sound, but in practice he hardly kicked the 
ball. The Englishmen completely dominated in the heavy, muddy condi- 
tions that they were used to but the Australians weren’t. 

Modern-day critics still view the resounding defeat as a prime exam- 
ple of the lack of skill by Australian soccer players of that era. But that’s 
hardly fair, since it was a one-off thrashing, at least to that record extent, 
in a match that was played under atrocious conditions that the Australian 
players simply couldn’t handle. 

Proof of that statement is the other Tests, played under dry conditions, 
were much closer contests, even though England still dominated. Un- 
doubtedly, the visitors exposed differences in skill levels, but, more im- 
portantly, exposed the cavernous difference between England profession- 
als and Australian amateurs in terms of training, preparation and tactics. 

The benefit of applying English coaching methods to an Australian 
team was no better illustrated than the year earlier when Tom Jack and 
Bob Lawrie, both with English playing experience, helped guide the Aus- 
tralians to a reasonably successful tour of South Africa. 

Although the England professionals left Australia’s soccer reputation 
somewhat dented, the results were not a true reflection of the standard of 
the top Australian clubs and players, or the entertainment they provided. 

The English players said as much, particularly after a closely fought 
tussle against NSW. The Englishmen said they were impressed by the 
speed and skill with which the Australians moved the ball from their 
own half to the edge of the opposition penalty box. But they were less 
impressed with the ability of the Australians to finish off scoring move- 
ments, with the exception of Date who made a great impression on them 
when he played against them on dry grounds. 

There was a strong feeling that any one of the top NSW clubs, such as 
Sydney’s Granville and Canterbury, the south coast’s Corrimal, or New- 
castle’s Wallsend, Cessnock and Adamstown, playing together week-in, 
week-out, would probably have given the Englishmen sterner opposition 
than the Australian Test sides, which were thrown into combat with no 
game plan and often with players who hadn’t even met each other before- 
hand. 
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Satisfying interstate politics meant that Australia’s strongest combi- 
nation rarely took the field. Even though the Englishmen proved they 
were a class above the Australians throughout their tour, the mud was the 
overriding factor in England’s favour in the forgettable Second Test. The 
Australian players were all at sea in the conditions and spent more time 
on the ground than on their feet. 

England sent out a second-choice team, resulting in the English FA 
not officially recognising any of the five Tests against Australia as full 
internationals. This provided further ammunition for latter-day critics of 
the way Australia played. England’s first-choice team, which included 
the great;Tom Ramsey and Tom Finney, was needed for home matches 
against Argentina and Portugal. England beat Argentina 2-1 and Portugal 
5-2. 

Although a second-choice side, the touring team wasn’t much inferior 
to the first-choice team and still bristled with some of the all-time greats 
of British football, among them Bobby Langton of Bolton Wanderers, 
Sheffield Wednesday’s Jackie Sewell, Jim Hagan of Sheffield United, 
Frank Broome of Notts County and the imposing goalkeeper, Sam Bar- 
tram, from Charlton Athletic. 

England showed their dominance by winning all 20 matches on 
tour, scoring 141 goals to 17 against. Sewell, the highest paid player in 
England, scored 35 goals and Hagan 28. Their tour goal aggregate was 
somewhat boosted by some ordinary efforts by interstate teams. Leading 
up to the 17-0 Second Test massacre, England beat Tasmania 17-0, and 
an Australian XI’s 6-1 and 13-1 in Melbourne and Adelaide. 

The Australian X1 that played in Melbourne was a much weaker side 
than the Test side due mainly to the inclusion of lesser quality non-NSW 
players. Australia lost the First Test 4-1, a reasonable result. 

Australia’s talented and world-class goalkeeper, Norman Conquest, 
played in the First Test, but was at the end of his illustrious career and 
planned to stand down for his protégé and new-comer, Ron Lord, for the 
Second Test at The Sydney Cricket Ground on June 30, 1951. 

Lord played in goals for the Australian XI in their 6-1 loss to Eng- 
land in Melbourne. Conquest was the goalkeeper for the second match 
for the Australian XT, in which they were beaten 13-1. The First Test was 
supposed to be his last game before retiring. However, with rain tumbling 
down and the match destined to be played in a quagmire there was a last 
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minute change for Sydney. The slippery Bulli soil used on the cricket 
pitch area in the centre of the field was particularly treacherous. 

Conquest convinced the selectors to leave young Lord out of the 
team. He feared that a crushing defeat, which was likely in the mud, 
could damage the young goalkeeper’s morale and confidence. 

Lord’s wonderful record in later years demonstrated he was a fierce 
competitor of sterner qualities than perhaps Conquest gave him credit for, 
but the retiring custodian’s instinct about the result of the match proved 
to be prophetic. Lord, named as a reserve, watched the match from the 
sideline, and, like Frank Parsons, willingly conceded in later life he was 
pleased that he did. Lord subsequently replaced Conquest in goal for the 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Tests. 

Australia’s Second Test team comprised: Norman Conquest, Hedley 
Parkes, Cec Drummond, Bob Lawrie [c]. Tom Jack, Eric Duff, Dick 
Kemp, Eric Hulme, Reg Date, Malcolm Wild and R. MacKenzie. 

The weather played right into England’s hands. On match day, the 
SCG, then Sydney’s main venue for rugby union and rugby league 
matches, as well as international soccer, quickly became a sea of mud. 

The Englishmen revelled in the conditions, whereas the Australians, 
more used to hard, dry grounds, floundered alarmingly. 

Recalling events many years later, journalist Laurie Schwab, wrote in 
The Age, Melbourne, that a photograph in the Conquest family home in 
Sydney showed Norman Conquest walking off the ground with England 
goalkeeper, Sam Bartram, after the match. Bartram had a smudge on his 
shirt from the one shot he saved. Conquest was covered in mud from 
head to toe. There was even an imprint of the ball on the side of his head. 

Conquest joked later he almost got a sore back picking the ball out of 
the back of the net. Yet, he still regarded it as one of his finest games in 
his long and distinguished career. Even though he was faced with a hope- 
less task as the Englishmen peppered him with shots for much of the 90 
minutes, he made many fine saves. Norman Conquest’s son; Brian, who 
watched from the grandstand, recalled how his father threw down his 
gloves in disgust in the dressing room at the end of the game and vowed 
never to play again. He didn’t. NSW Soccer Treasurer, Roy Druery. 
was overcome with emotion when he heard Conquest say it was his last 
game. It was a shame that such a highly distinguished career ended with 
him having conceded 30 goals in only two matches, despite his valiant 
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attempts to stem the flow on both occasions. No goalkeeper could have 
done better to defend against the rampaging Englishmen, especially not 
in the Sydney mud where Conquest performed magnificently under the 
circumstances. 

Former Australian international, Ray “Tugger” Bryant, analysing the 
game for The Sydney Morning Herald, wrote: “It became farcical. Our 
players spent more time on their backs in the mud than on their feet. One 
spectator said the only time they were on their feet was when the band 
played ‘God Save the King’ at the start of the match.” 

Even Reg Date was helpless to avert the thrashing. He recalled: “We 
were just bush blokes up against top professionals, and we were up to our 
necks in mud — conditions we couldn’t handle. J never got the ball.” 

In particular, the cricket pitch in the centre of the ground was a 
nightmare for the Australians. Used to handling such churned up, muddy 
conditions, the England players often deliberately played the ball into the 
cricket pitch area to draw in Australian players like flies to a spider web, 
only to leave them floundering in the mud. 

Apart from the skill of the England players in the muddy conditions, 
their concentration on attack always stuck in Date’s mind. Interviewed in 

1990, he pinpointed the lack of attacking flair as the biggest shortcoming 
in the modern game, compared to that era. 
‘orwards these days seem to want to run the ball right into the goal. 
Back in my day we tried to blast the ball into the net if we got possession 
inside the 18 yard box [penalty area],” he said. 

While his comments on “modern-day” football referred to the way 
teams were playing in the early 1990's, they are equally relevant today, 
when defence rather than attack is the comerstone of most coaching. 

While the Second Test debacle laid bare Australia’s on-field ineffi- 
ciencies in terms of skill and match tactics, it also exposed why Austral- 
ian soccer was languishing due to the appalling attitude of the adminis- 
trators. Making the sort of forthright criticism for which he was famous, 
Date said: “We didn’t have a single run together before that match. Most 
of us didn’t even know each other and we didn’t have a coach, just a 
team manager.” 

He said the administrators had learnt nothing from their past mistakes 
in picking teams and expecting them to perform miracles with no prepa- 
ration. “The administration was dreadful,” Date said. “We had some great 
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players, but with the administration the way it was it made our task even 
more hopeless.” 

Queenslander Malcolm Wild, who made his Australian debut in the 
Sydney mudbath, was equally scathing, particularly about the miserly at- 
titude that prevailed among the officials. The players received £5 to play 
for Australia in the Test, or about $50 in today’s money, And this despite 
the fact a crowd of 50,000 watched the match. 

“After a game in Melbourne during that England series, we were 
strongly chastised because the food bill at our hotel had been too high,” 
Wild recalled. 

At one stage the Englishmen even considered calling off the tour due 
to the niggardly and “bargain-basement” actions of the Australian of- 
ficials, but decided to continue for reasons of goodwill. The co-manager, 
David Wiseman, said their players were drawing £5,000 gates, a substan- 
tial amount in 1951, yet were treated like a fourth-rate side. 

Wiseman suggested that the Australian officials use some of their 
profits to send a deputation to England to see how the game should be 
run. The suggestion fell on deaf ears. Little changed in the administration 
of the Australian game until decades later, and then only at snail’s pace 
due largely to inter-factional fighting and jealousies. 

The selectors dropped six players, including Date and Conquest, for 
the Third Test in Brisbane. Stung by public criticism, the administration 
decided to bring the players together for two full days before the game 
to “develop combination”, considered a most progressive innovation in 
1951, although that didn’t last. 

On a rock-hard surface before 23,216 people, Australia recouped 
some pride. Even though losing 4-1 it was a much improved perform- 
ance in dry conditions that suited the Australians far better than the 
Sydney quagmire. England won the Fourth Test in Sydney 6-1 and the 
fifth in Newcastle 5-0. Although Australia was clearly outclassed, playing 
inst such skilful and experienced opponents was an important learning 
and a step forward for the Australian game. 

As well, the Australian public showed that it appreciated seeing top 
class professionals. A total of 190,020 spectators turned out to watch the 
20 tour matches. 
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Chapter 24 
1952 
Another comeback 


hen the 1952 season came around — the first year white soccer 
\ \ / balls were used in Australia — Date, to the lament of soccer 
followers everywhere, seemed more interested in business, 

bowls and fishing than football, and was adamant it would stay that way. 

But the whistle to start Wallsend’s first game of the season again 
stirred his inner football passion. Wallsend made another troubled start, 
and within a few matches the cry again went out to bring back Date. 

For the third successive year he succumbed to pressure and was 
talked out of retirement. 

The decision to drop inter-city football in favour of split northern and 
southern division competitions, to reduce the time and cost of the travel- 
ling, made the task of getting Date back into a red and white shirt much 
easier. The only inter-city travelling involved was for northern and south- 
ern teams drawn against each in State League Cup knockout matches. 

The northern teams in 1952 included three newly-promoted clubs, 
Cardiff, Weston and Greta Austral, who joined Adamstown, Cessnock, 
East Lakes, Mayfield United, West Wallsend, Wallsend and Lake Mac- 
quarie in the first division. 

The southern teams were Auburn, Granville, Corrimal Rangers, 
Leichhardt-Annandale, Bankstown, Woonona-Bulli, Balgownie, North 
Shore, Gladesville-Ryde and Canterbury-Marrickville. 

Although few people recognised its importance at the time, the pro- 
motion of Greta Austral from the second division was historic. As well as 
being the first “migrant” club to play senior competition football in NSW, 
it was the first to achieve first division status. 

Later in the 1950s the big Sydney ethnic-based clubs such as Hakoah, 
Prague, Pan Hellenic and Apia-Leicbhardt played more important roles in 
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the European inspired revolution that saw the downfall of the NSW Soc- 
cer Association Ltd. and the birth of the NSW Soccer Federation, a move 
that ultimately changed the style, administration and face of Australian 
football. However, Greta Austral, a team spawned out of a migrant stag- 
ing camp at tiny Greta, a mining town between Maitland and Branxton, 
was the trail-blazer. 

The Army established the Greta camp in 1939 to train soldiers of the 
Second AIF [2A IF]. By the end of World War II it had become one of the 
largest Army camps in Australia. More than 60,000 troops were trained 
there. 

‘At war’s end it was converted into a migrant staging camp, one of 
many established under the post-war mass migration program. 

It was an uninviting collection of huts and administration buildings. 
Soldiers used to call one half “Chocolate City” due to its oiled timber 
weatherboard buildings. The other half was called “Silver City” because 
of the shiny corrugated iron, oval-shaped Nissen huts that were erected as 
the camp expanded. 

As a staging camp it was hardly a welcoming sight for the more than 
100,000 European migrants who passed through Greta from the late 
1940s to 1960, when it closed as a migrant camp and was returned to 
the Army, Because of the camp’s relative isolation — Maitland, the near- 
est large town, was about 20km away — soccer became a vital social and 
recreational activity during the winter months and helped bond together 
its large migrant community. 

The soccer team comprised a polyglot mixture of Europeans, but 
predominantly migrants from Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. They were 
clever ball players who excelled in the skilful European style of passing 
football not played to the same degree in Australia where the more robust 
English method had been the main influence in the early development of 
the Australian game, not unnaturally, since English, Welsh and Scottish 
migrants introduced soccer to this country. 

Yugoslavian club side, Hajduk-Split, gave Australians a taste of Euro- 
pean football during their tour in 1949 when their structured and disci- 
plined play, swept all before them. They lost only one game during their 
20-match tour, scoring 111 goal and conceding only 19. 

Although impressing everyone with their football skills, they failed 
to impress with their ill-discipline and fiery temperament, which was not 
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uncommon among excitable migrant players and led to numerous unsa- 
voury incidents. Unused to the hard, but legal, body contact that was part 
of the Australian — and English — game in those early years, migrant play- 
ers often retaliated with illegal kicking and tripping. Fist fights and ugly 
confrontations, on and off the field sometimes resulted. 

One of the most talked about incidents of this nature involved Frank 
Parsons while playing for NSW against Victoria in the 1952 interstate 
series in Melbourne. 

Victoria scored an upset 3-1 win, largely because their team, compris- 
ing mainly skilled European migrants, handled the muddy conditions at 
The Melbourne Cricket Ground much better than their NSW opponents. 
The match ended in a near riot just before full time when Parsons, lining 
up to shoot for goal, suddenly had a handful of mud thrown in his face by 
a Victorian player. 

When he wiped the mud away from his eyes his first sight was the 
grinning face of the mud-thrower. Parsons, at times a fiery individual, 
reacted by chasing and punching the offender. A wild melee broke out. 
Spectators jumped the fence and stormed onto the ground, milling around 
in centre field with the players. Police on horseback were called to re- 
store order. 

Parsons recalled in later years that Reg Date, a handy man to have on 
your side in a “blue”, was the first Australian player to rush to his aid, 
followed closely by the team’s “rubber”. 

“The three of us managed to stave off the opposition until the police 
on horses arrived,” Frank said. Goalkeeper, Bill Mahoney, was one of the 
lucky ones. “The brawl was down the other end of the field,” he quipped. 

Greta Austral had their share of problems when they first fielded a 
team in the South Maitland second division competition in 1948. They 
quickly gained a reputation for being “dirty” players. 

Their opponents were from small mining towns such as Paxton and 
Kearsley, whose team members were mainly tough coalminers, They 
were hard but fair. They didn’t shirk body contact, but wouldn’t tolerate 
illegal kicking, tripping, and, the most provocative of all, the occasional 
spitting, that sometimes marred games involving Greta Austral. The fact 
that the majority of the Greta Austral players spoke little or no English 
exacerbated matters. As a result they were often subjected to outrageous, 
and unwarranted, ethnic slurs, particularly by spectators, during an era 
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when all non-British migrants were branded as either “wogs” or “spiks”, 
irrespective of nationality, and in an era when there was widespread sus- 
picion, and often resentment, about the merits of the government’s new 
immigration policy. 

Matches involving Greta Austral, especially on their home ground 
where they had partisan support, were usually torrid affairs and some- 
times became ethnic battlegrounds, involving both players and specta- 
tors. However, there was no doubting the silken football skills of the new 
Australians. 

They helped Greta Austral win the second division premiership in 
1951, and their promotion to first division in 1952. Greta Austral later be- 
came Newcastle Austral, a team that played with distinction in the State 
League and broke down many ethnic barriers as new migrants became far 
more widely accepted in the community. 

History records that Australian soccer owes migrant teams, and 
players, a huge debt of gratitude for their part in the development of the 
game. 

Outstanding among the migrant players who made magnificent con- 
tributions to Australian football in those early years were the wonderfully 
talented ex-Austrian internationals Leo Baumgartner, Karl Jaros, Walter 
Tamandl, Andreas Saghi and the Ninaus brothers, Harold and Erwin, 
who, along with German-born Les Scheinflug, formed the nucleus of the 
all conquering Sydney team, Prague, that played spell-binding football 
in the late 1950s and, in many respects, was the flagship club of the new 
NSW Soccer Federation. 

Date admired the skills of the Greta Austral players and gave migrant 
players generally every encouragement, although he was always en- 
couraging young footballers no matter who they were or what club they 
played for. Bill Mahoney, who played with and against Reg for Wallsend 
and Adamstown, said: “I got to know Reg pretty well. He was always 
encouraging in the dressing room. He’d never roast you at half time if 
you had made a mistake.” 

When Date was finally talked out his hotel and fishing boat, and off 
the bowling green, in 1952, he made yet another defining contribution to 
Wallsend’s magnificent season. 

Although appearing in only 16 premiership matches due to his late 
start, his 24 premiership goals and another seven in State League Cup 
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matches were the main reason for Wallsend’s triple title victories in 1952. 
They won the Northern Premiership, the State Minor Premiership — 3- 

0 against Granville, with Date scoring two of the goals — and the State 
League Cup. The latter was a stirring 2-0 local derby win over neigh- 
bouring West Wallsend. Date finished as the north’s leading goal scorer 
with 44. This included 13 goals in representative matches. 

Date ended the season with a magnificent miletstone — his 600th 
career goal, incorrectly reported by some newspapers of the day as his 
500th career goal. He scored it during Wallsend’s 3-0 win over Granville 
in a tense State Minor Premiership final replay. The replay became neces- 
sary afterjthe teams had drawn 1-all draw the previous weekend. 

With the prospect of seeing him score his 600th goal there was an air 
of almost breathless excitement before the match. A crowd of more than 
7,000, the largest in the 68 years of Wallsend football, jammed Crystal 
Palace in the expectation of witnessing a unique moment in soccer his- 
tory. The gate takings were £405, a handsome amount. 

The huge crowd had a long and nervous wait before Date’s trium- 
phant moment arrived. It nearly didn’t happen at all on the day. Gran- 
ville centre-half, Frank Garside, playing a third-back game, relentessly 
shadowed Date and kept him in check. With the score nil-all at half time 
tension mounted. As valuable seconds ticked away towards full-time the 
magic 600 mark had still eluded Date. Everywhere he went, Garside fol- 
lowed. Then the break came amid scenes of wild jubilation. With only 10 
minutes left in the match he reached the milestone with a cracking goal, 
then scored a second a few minutes later. 

His effort was all the more remarkable because during the entire 
match Garside had marked him so heavily that he only had three shots 
at goal — one in the first half that knocked a defender flat, and two in the 
second half from which he scored both times. 

Crystal Palace had rarely witnessed scenes like it. At the final whistle 
excited spectators jumped the fence and chaired Date from the field. His 
performance demonstrated that champions always show their class, even 
in this case when Date was almost blocked out of the game and running 
on ageing legs. 

As Jack Mathews observed in The Newcastle Morning Herald: “The 
difference between Wallsend and Granville in yesterday’s final replay, 
won by Wallsend 3-0, was Wallsend’s captain, R. Date. Had Date been in 
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the Granville forward line, Granville probably would have had the game 
well won by half-time. Its forwards had many chances in the scoreless 
first half, but all were very wide of the mark. 

“ Date, despite the attentions of almost the entire Granville rearguard, 
managed three shots. One hit a Granville defender standing in front of the 
goal, and was travelling with such force that it laid him low. 

“In the second half Date had two shots from reasonable positions, and 
scored with both. It was his header that landed right in front of his left- 
winger, J. Peel for Peel to score the first of Wallsend’s goals. 

“Date, once a will-o’-the-wisp, now has little speed, but makes up 
for that by an almost uncanny positional sense, great experience, and the 
drive he packs in either boot. 

“His shooting powers are still so feared that two players are always 
told to watch him, and a third has to be handy whenever he has the ball.” 

Granville brothers Alan and Frank Garside always had great admira- 
tion for Date. Alan, who represented Australia five times against South 
Africa, China and the Hungarian team, Ferencvaros, told Greg Stock in 
an interview: “I would have loved to have played centre-forward with 
Datey at inside right, but it never happened. 

“T never saw Reg Date do anything wrong, he was just that sort of 
player. He was only ever out there to play football. On Date’s shooting 
prowess, Garside said: “You see some of the Australian strikers of today 
on television missing the goal by yards. But he never did, he was just 
unbelievable. You could see him hit a ball on the volley two feet off the 
ground the whole way. He was something else.” 

On September 4, 1952, Sydney’s Auburn Soccer Club paid Date an 
extraordinary tribute. Before the start of their State League Cup semi- 
final against Wallsend at Lambert Park, the Auburn club presented Date 
with a magnificent statuette of a soccer player in action as a token, not 
only of his sportsmanship, but also in recognition of his contribution to 
football. The fact that Date never played for Auburn made the presenta- 
tion even more extraordinary. 

It would be akin to Australia presenting an England captain with a 
medal for his contribution to cricket. Commentators of the day described 
it as one of the greatest gestures ever accorded a sporting figure in Aus- 
tralia. The magnificent gesture did not deter Date from scoring a goal that 
materially helped eliminate Auburn from the competition. 
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In its September 6 issue of 1952 the widely respected magazine, 
Soccer Weekly News, also honoured Date in its regular feature “Popular 
Captains” . It noted: “It is difficult to determine in which category the 
story of Reg Date should be included, because, in addition to his popular- 
ity as a captain, he is undoubtedly an outstanding soccer personality. 

“Before the season commenced he did not seem likely to feature in 
either category, for when seen rolling them on a bowling green, word 
spread that he had retired. 

“When in the bar of his hotel at Dudley, he announced to the many 
miners, who were enjoying a pint after hard day at the coal face, that he 
would again play for Wallsend, there were lusty cheers.” 

The magazine went on to say that Date, as a player, had no peer, in 
Australian soccer to that time. At the end of the 1952 State Premiership 
final replay a group of influential Newcastle sportsmen met Date to ask 
him him to reconsider his announced decision to retire after that match. 
Date was adamant he wouldn't, but history again repeated itself when 
the 1953 season came around. He couldn’t resist the lure of the game he 


loved. 


South goalkeeper, Ron Lord, leaps high to deny the ball to the ever-threatening Reg Date ina Northv 
South match at Lambert Park in 1951. Photo: Courtesy of Ron Lord. 
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Chapter 25 


1953-1954 
A miracle goal 


their way inside in time for the kick-off in a match between an 

Australian XI and China in August, 1953, were stunned to hear a 
tumultuous roar within 20 seconds of the starting whistle. The scoreboard 
suddenly read: Australian XI | China 0. To their eternal lament, the spec- 
tators trying to get into the ground missed seeing the goal of the century: 
a superlative, improbable, outrageously audacious, thundering right-foot 
drive that in many ways encapsulates and illustrates Reg Date’s genius as 
a footballer. 

Of the hundreds of goals that rocketed off the champion’s boots in his 
lifetime of football, few, if any, surpassed it. Newspaper reports of the 
match referred to as a “shock goal in the first minute”. The description 
didn’t anywhere near do it justice. 

More than half a century later, Allan Johns, the wonderfully talented 
ex-international and Adamstown Rosebuds inside-right, still found it hard 
to believe what he and the packed crowd witnessed that day. 

Johns takes up the story. “I was a reserve for that match and watched 
from the sideline. Reg was playing inside-right. with Bunny Nesp, from 
Queensland, alongside him at centre-forward. 

“China kicked off. Their centre forward passed the ball to another 
player but then Nunn intercepted their next pass and flicked it to Reg 
who was still inside the centre circle on half way. It was only the third 
kick of the game. Reg just went bang, and hit the ball first time. No mess- 
ing about,” said Johns. “The ball was one of the old heavy leather types, 
not like the lightweight ones used today. It went like a rocket. At no stage 
did it get any higher than a foot or so off the ground. 

“Tt hit the net on the full with such tremendous power that it snapped 
the wooden stanchion holding the net up at the back. The goalkeeper 
didn’t even move. I don’t think he even saw the ball. I know the stan- 


S pectators jostling outside Newcastle Sports Ground trying to make 


chion had to be replaced because it and the nets had been borrowed for 
the match from my club, Adamstown.” 

There was momentary stunned silence. Then uproar. The ferocity, and 
audacity of the unexpected shot on goal, caught everyone, including the 
startled Chinese players, the big crowd and even Date’s own teammates 
completely by surprise. Yet, it was no fluke. It was typical Reg Date, the 
master of the unconventional when it came to scoring goals. 

“J scored a'couple from half-way in my career,” Johns said. “But they 
were sneaky ones, lobs with the goalie out of position. With Reg’s shot, 
the goalie was in position in the six-yard box. It was incredible. There is 
no other word for Reg when it came to scoring goals. He was a freak.” 

As well as demonstrating a physical ability above the normal, the goal 
was a prime example of the often talked about “football brain”, usually 
illustrated by flashes of individual brilliance that make one footballer 
stand out above others; the innate natural ability to size up and seize on 
an opportunity to do something special while others are still thinking 
about what to do, or don’t see the opportunity at all, These attributes were 
the true mark of Date’s greatness and why he deserved such a special 
place in football history. 

The only goal in Australian first-division soccer history to come close 
to matching it was Damian Mori’s similar strike from the centre circle for 
Adelaide City against Sydney United in 1996, It set a new record of 3.67 
seconds for the world’s fastest goal. Mori scored 235 goals in an impres- 
sive 22-year career, including 29 in international matches. 

Date scored in each of the three matches he played against China dur- 
ing their 1953 tour. Essentially a Hong Kong selection, their five Tests 
against Australia were listed as “B” rather than “A” internationals. As 
well as the Tests, they played in State and regional matches, including the 
game in Newcastle against the Australian XI. The First Test at the Sydney 
Showground. which Date missed out on and Australia lost 4-1, was the 
subject of an incident that exposed the glaring weakness in the selection 
and preparation of the national team. Even by 1953 the administrators 
still hadn’t learned any lessons from past mistakes. 

It involved Australian left full-back, Doug Wendt, who still laughs 
about it all these years later, although at the time was somewhat per- 
plexed. In the dressing room prior to the game there was the usual mix- 
ture of players from NSW and interstate. some of whom had never met 
each other before and certainly hadn’t trained together. 
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While Doug was changing into his football gear another player came 
over and introduced himself as Jack O'Malley, from South Australia. 

He was the right full-back. “He asked me if I would swap positions. 
He said he normally played left full back because he was left-footed and 
couldn't kick very well with his right foot, whereas I could kick with 
either,” Doug explained. “However, there was no way | was prepared to 
play out of the position I was selected for, so I said ‘no’. I was amazed 
that the selectors had actually picked him to play out of his normal posi- 
tion.” To then have O’Malley ask him to swap was even more amazing. 

After winning the First Test the Chinese travelled north to play 
Northern Districts at Cessnock and an Australian XJ three days later in 
Newcastle. Date scored one of Northern Districts’ two goals in a thrilling 
2-all draw. As a result of his outstanding form he was recalled to national 
duties, after an absence of more than a year, with his selection in the Aus- 
tralian XI for the match against China at the Newcastle Sports Ground. 

He was one of five Northern District players included in the Austral- 
ian XI with two others as reserves, a just reward for their efforts in hold- 
ing China to the two-all draw at Cessnock — something the first Test side 
had failed to do. 

The Australian X1 team was: Goal: W. Henderson [Granville]. 

Full-backs: C. Almond [Cessnock], L. Hearne [East Lakes]. 

Half-backs: R. Lawrie [South Australia], P. Clark [Victoria], K. 
O’Neill [Cessnock]. Forwards: C. Stewart [Woonona], J. Lennard [May- 
field United], G. Nunn [Queensland], R. Date [Wallsend], H. Robertson 
[Leichhardt - Annandale]. Reserves: G. Arthur [Wallsend], A. Johns 
[Adamstown]. 

Date’s strike for goal in the first 20 seconds came like a bolt of light- 
ning out of a clear blue sky, catching China’s goalkeeper completely off 
guard. Allan Johns said: “Had it been any other player you might have 
called it a fluke. But it was no fluke in Reg’s case. That was the way 
he played. If he saw an opportunity to score. he’d have a go, no matter 
where he was on the field, and nine times out of 10 the ball would finish 
up in the back of the net before anyone knew what was happening. 

“Tt was why he was the greatest goal-scorer | ever saw. He had the un- 
canny ability to size up and seize goal-scoring opportunities in the flash 
of a second, even in situations that appeared impossible to other players.” 

The Sunday Sun and Guardian’s match report the following day paid 
Date a glowing tribute. The report said:* The Australian X1 outplayed 
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the visiting Chinese team in every department of the game Date, although 
overweight and 32 years of age [he had celebrated his birthday just a 

few days before the match] proved he is still one of the best forwards in 
Australia and he scored another goal in the second half, also the result of 
split-second thinking. Left winger Robertson lobbed over a ball which 
Nunn attempted to head, but missed. Date, who was standing alongside, 
pivoted into position and crashed the ball into the net with his left foot.” 

Date’s outstanding two-goal performance led to his selection for the 
Second Test in Brisbane a week later. Unfortunately, Australia gave a 
forgettable performance, losing 7-1, largely as a result of yet another 
administration and selection debacle. Instead of sticking with the nucleus 
of the winning Australian XI team from Newcastle, the selectors reshuf- 
fled the pack and left out most of the aces. As usual, some of the players 
had never played together before and weren’t even given the benefit a 
training run before the match. Nor was there any semblance of a match 
plan because there was no coach. Playing without cohesion it came as 
no surprise that Australia lost by such a big margin against the far better 
organised Chinese. Date scored Australia’s only goal from a penalty. 

The Test was another milestone in Date’s career, although this time on 
asad note. It was his last match in the Australian colours that he coveted 
and treasured so much. Partly due to injury and partly due to the selec- 
tors making further changes in the make-up of the Australian team after 
the Brisbane thrashing, Date missed out on the remaining three Tests, 
in which Australia fared better, drawing the Third Test 3-all at Sydney 
Showground, losing the fourth 3-2 in Melbourne, but winning the Fifth 
Test in Adelaide 5-nil. 

Bill Henderson, the Australian XI goalkeeper in the Newcastle match, 
and who felt the pain of Date’s thunderbolt shots when playing against 
him, often wonders what havoc Date would have wreaked using the mod- 
ern lightweight footballs. Many other goalkeepers have asked the same 
question and shudder when they think of the answer. 

Bill, and his brother Andy, a determined half-back, both played for 
Auburn, as did their father, former international Andy Henderson Snr. 

Date and Bill had many jousts. “He could sure hit the ball,” said Bill. 
He remembered Date for his great sportsmanship. When Granville beat 
Wallsend in the 1952 grand final Date was the first to congratulate the 
Granville players. “He was exactly the same win or lose. That’s what I 
liked about Reg,”Bill said. There was a remarkable reunion involving the 
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Henderson family during the next visit by a Chinese team, South China, 
in 1955. It took place at The Sydney Cricket Ground at 3pm on August 
11 before the Test between Australia and the visitors. The time of the 
day and the date when the reunion took place were historically relevant. 
Bill’s father, who had played against South China during their first tour 
in 1923, was at the Test to watch Bill play in goal for Australia. 

Henderson Snr was extolling the skills of the players in the 1923 side, 
particularly their centre forward Lee Wai Tong. “These fellows could 
play football,” he said. “Lee Wai Tong was a real champion. Could this 
bloke score!” A few minutes later the neatly dressed Chinese team ar- 
rived at the ground led by their coach, His name? Lee Wai Tong. A news- 
paper reported the reunion. 

The report read: “The two old rivals shook Hands, Big smiles and 
plenty of friendly words. 

“Henderson: “Do you remember that game Metropolis versus South 
China back in 1923? You played centre-forward and I was centre-half. 
We drew 3-all. You scored all the Chinese goals and you received the 
medal for the best player on the field.” 

* Lee: ‘Do I remember! That was a terrific game. Look at your watch. 
You see? It is three o’clock. And today is the 11th of August. So it is this 
very moment 22 years ago that we kicked off.’ 

“Henderson: “That's right. old boy. How time flies. By the way, do 
you see that red-headed goalie there’? This is my son. He plays against 
your boys now.’ 

“Lee: ‘And do you see that fellow there? That is my son, who plays 
centre-forward for South China now. Amazing isn’t it?’ 

“The sons were called onto the scene. The two proud fathers and two 
smiling sons made a team of four happy sportsmen. Who wants, more 
proof of the value of sport for international friendship and understand- 
ing?” 

Due to injury and the pressures of business, Date’s club season in 
1953 was restricted to 13 premiership matches. Despite this he was still 
Wallsend’s leading goal-scorer with 16. Next best was Jack Peel with 11 
goals from 18 matches. As the season drew to a close Date was adamant 
it would be his last, even though he was still showing the brilliance that 
had made him a household name in Australian soccer. 

In one of the last matches of the season, the Northern Premiership 
semi-final final at Crystal Palace on September 27, Date reminded eve- 
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ryone of that brilliance by masterminding a shock 4-] Wallsend win over 
favourites, Cessnock. Date scored three of Wallsend’s goals. The New- 
castle Morning Herald lavished praise on the master goal scorer. Their 
match report next morning said: “R Date who intends to retire from soc- 
cer played brilliantly. He scored three fine goals, was a tower of strength 
in defence, inspiring in attack and outstanding in leadership. 

“Date says this will be his last season — he began senior football 16 
years ago when he was 16 — but his form yesterday was so good that ef- 
forts to induce him to change his mind are certain. 

“He said yesterday that he was adamant about retiring. He has fought 
against increasing weight for the past few seasons and says it is time to 
call a halt. But he showed yesterday that he still Australia’s best and most 
dangerous centre forward. He was a problem Cessnock could not solve, 
for he was menacing even when not in attack. 

“Wallsend had been playing poorly and Cessnock expected to win. 
Wallsend, however, surprised even its most optimistic supporters. It dis- 
carded the third back method in favour of the now old-fashioned attack- 
ing centre half back formation and won because of it. Wallsend led 1-0 at 
half time, Cessnock wilted under constant Wallsend attacks in the second 
half.” 

Wallsend couldn’t repeat their effort in the final when they lost to 
East Lakes. Despite his adamance at the end of 1953 that he’d played his 
last game, Date was talked out retirement one more time, if briefly, in 
1954. He played seven matches in the new 1954 season, but then his bril- 
liant career finally came to an abrupt end. He had lost none of his deadly 
goal-scoring instincts. In the seven matches he scored 10 goals, but, in 
the end, his body and the pressures of running his hotel determined it was 
time for him to call it a day after 17 glorious seasons in which he had 
provided spectacular entertainment for hundreds of thousands of soccer 
fans and had made a huge overall contribution to the sport he loved. In 
the process he created memories of ferocious goal scoring that live on. 

Fittingly, soon after he retired the Wallsend Soccer Club made him 
a Life Member in honour of services that Wallsend, Newcastle and the 
coalfields haven’t forgotten, and never will. His name-is engraved in the 
area’s soccer history as much as Bradman’s name is engraved in that of 
world cricket. The Date legend didn’t end with his retirement from first- 
division football. It continued to grow as he got older. Newcastle never 
forgets its sporting heroes. 
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Chapter 26 
1937-1948 
Poetry and murder 


son-Glasgow, in describing the manner in which Don Bradman 

tore bowling attacks apart. The dual description could equally fit 
the methods of Reg Date and Alf “Artie” Quill who formed the most 
lethal goal-poaching combination in Australian football history. 

No book about Reg Date would be complete without also paying trib- 
ute to Alf Quill, Date’s mentor, as well as a number of other great players 
who made such magnificent contributions to northern football in that era. 

Tributes to some of these players have appeared earlier in the book. 
Others appear in this chapter and in the Epilogue. 

Quill, and his partnership with Date deserve special mention. By any 
analysis, Date’s predatory methods that led him to tear soccer defences 
apart and bewilder goalkeepers, were more “murder” than “poetry”. The 
“Poet” of the duo, in both manner and method, was Quill — often referred 
to as “Alfred The Great” — although the end result of their union was 
absolute “murder” in terms of the record number of goals they inflicted 
on their opponents over many seasons. 

In the years their careers overlapped, they always played alongside 
each other, normally with Date at centre-forward and Quill at either 
inside-left or inside-right — the vanguard of an attack that won countless 
victories for Wallsend. Between them they scored 1,532 representative 
and first-grade club goals. Quill totalled 868 at an average of just under 
38 goals a season and Date scored 664 at an average of just under 40 a 
season. Quill played for 23 years, Date 17. Whenever opponents saw 
Date and Quill take the field together apprehension rose and morale 
dropped. They knew they were probably in for a hiding, and often were. 
The Newcastle Herald's soccer writer, Jack Mathews. once, aptly, de- 
scribed them as an “irrepressible striking duo”. 


P= and murder. So wrote English cricket writer, R. C. Robert- 
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Just a couple of old retired mates having a quiet chat in the 
sun. Casual passers-by might not have recognised them, but, 
in their day, these elderly gentleman, Alf “Artie” Quill and Reg 

Date formed the most devastating goal-scoring partnership 
in the history of Australian soccer. Between them they scored 
1,532 goals in first division club and representative matches. 

They set up goals for each other like marauding lions. 


As with Bradman’s remarkable Test average of 99.94 in cricket, all 
other goal-scoring before or since that by Date and Quill pale by com- 
parison. There was daylight between Date and Quill and the next best on 
aggregate, Cessnock’s Jack Drinkwater, a hard, tough, give-no-quarter 
coalminer from the same era whose rampaging, bustling style of play at- 
tracted its own legend. 

Drinkwater scored 465 goals in a 20-year career at an average of just 
over 23 goals per season, a magnificent record. But the gap between 
Drinkwater’s goal-scoring, as the third best in history, and that of Date 
and Quill give a true measure of just how good they were and why both 
deserve their place of immortality as the best-of-the-best in Australia. 

No player of the modern era has come remotely close to scoring as 
many goals as the top three. Playing side-by-side, or individually, Quill 
and Date would be sensations in modern football. 
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Quill was born in the inner-Sydney working-class suburb of Ultimo. 
His career started with local club Pyrmont in 1927, where he played for 
two seasons until the first-division club Leichhardt-Annandale recog- 
nised his undoubted talent and signed him up. 

He transferred to Wallsend in 1931. With the grinding poverty of the 
Depression making jobs hard to find, Quill returned to Sydney to play, 
and work, for the “rubber men”, the Goodyear Tyre Company. 

Quill returned to Wallsend in 1937, where he spent the remainder of 
his long career, except for three matches as player-coach with Lake Mac- 
quarie in 1943, the year of the breakaway. He had signed for the season 
but Lake Macquarie released him to return to Wallsend so he could play 
in the new Inter-city breakaway competition. On retiring as a player he 
coached Wallsend for cight years and in 1978 managed the KB United 
Youth Team in the new National Soccer League. 

When Quill first played for Wallsend in the 1930s he was way ahead 
of his time. His finesse wasn’t always appreciated in an era when tough, 
physical football was often considered more desirable than artistry. Ini- 
tially, more robust players were preferred in representative matches. 

Adamstown’s gifted Alec Cameron suffered early career setba 
the same reason, although in time both Cameron and Quill won many 
Australian caps and represented with great distinction. Quill represented 
Australia 20 times, including in Tests against South Africa, Israel, and 
China. Quill, who was six years older than Date, had a defining influence 
on Date’s career, especially when Reg first burst into prominence as a 
dynamic goal-scoring 16-year-old. 

Date said: “*Artie’ was an inspiration for me. He had a magic touch 
at soccer and | owe him a great debt for what he taught me, bothas a 
player and a person.” The two played together at Wallsend from 1938 to 
1944 and again in 1948 and 1949. When they first came together it was 
very much a case of master and pupil, with Quill the master and Date the 
pupil. But as Date grew older and gained in experience their partnership 
grew in stature, with each contributing equally. 

They were wonderful foils for each other. Each knew instinctively 
what the other was about to do, to the consternation of defenders who 
could only guess which one was going to attack first and from where. 

Their uncanny understanding of each other’s play allowed them to 
set up scores of goals for each other. If one wasn’t in the best position 


for 
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to score he flicked the ball to the other. The sight of them with the ball 
filled goalkeepers with apprehension, with good reason. Those fortunate 
enough to see Quill and Date in full cry described it as a rare and special 
privilege. 

Despite their intimate understanding of each other’s game, their meth- 
od and style were poles apart. Quill was the rapier and Date the sword. 

Date wasn’t as mercurial as Quill, but he was still fast and skilful and 
more than compensated for any comparative deficiencies in his game 
through his masterful positional play and the ferocious and accurate 
power of his shooting with either foot, even when appearing off balance 
and when-scoring looked to be impossible because of a wall of defenders. 

Quill didn’t have Date’s explosive power, but was equally adept with 
left or right boot and always gave the impression he was one step ahead 
of his opponents — and usually was. 

Often likened to a ballet dancer, Quill was quick and clever. He could 
slice past opponents with the sleight of hand of a magician. He had a de- 
ceptive change in pace that could fool defenders and leave them standing. 
One of Quill’s early lessons for Date was how to use change of pace to 
outwit opponents, 

Quill was 81 when he received his long overdue induction into the 
Sport Australia Hall of Fame in December, 1996. His career summary 
read, in part: “Barely Sfi 8in and weighing less than eleven stone, the 
cultured Quill possessed an extremely agile soccer brain and substituted 
speed for size and cunning for weight. 

“He excelled when players around him kept the ball ‘on the deck’ and 
played him quick short passes between opposing full-backs. An outstand- 
ing sprinter who once considered a running career, he rarely had trouble 
in outpacing defenders to score. 

“The initial sight of the lightly framed Quill hardly induced any great 
fear to robust defenders of that era. Ninety minutes later these tough 
no-nonsense defenders were left wondering just how this attacker had 
‘hoodwinked’ them so often to score magical goals.” 

Little wonder that between them Date and Quill bewildered defend- 
ers, and terrorised goalkeepers. Poetry and murder. 

As well as tutoring Date, Quill had a strong influence on the careers 
of fellow Wallsend internationals Hedley Parkes, Dick Kemp, Bob Mor- 
row and other players when they graduated to first-division football. In 
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a dual interview with The Newcastle Herald’s soccer reporter, Richard 
French, shortly before Date died in 1995, the two great champions made 
some interesting, and still relevant, observations about the modern game 
in Australia. Quill was particularly critical of the inability of modern-day 
strikers to score goals. 

“These days some of the young blokes I see shoot with no control 
over their body and their eyes shut,” Quill said. 

“The thing these days is that players don’t seem to have control of 
their feet. We were always taught to take short steps, be ready to shoot 
and be patient.” 

“Some will say we’re living in the past,” Quill said. “But we must 
have had some skill to score all the goals we did in our day.” 

During the same interview, Date said that the far greater emphasis on 
defence in the modern game made goal-scoring more difficult than it was 
in his playing days, but, like Quill, he lamented the lack of goal-scoring 
ability by many modern players. 

“Even though the game is more defensive, players still get into the 
box [penalty area] and then they don’t seem to know how to shoot,” he 
said. In another interview shortly before he died, Date elaborated on that 
view. “In my view most modern forwards fiddle with the ball too much 
in the penalty area and try to run it over the goal line through a packed 
defence, when, more often than not, they would be better off taking a 
shot from further out. 

“T think the other ‘sin’ is that despite all the coaching players get 
these days they put too many shots wide of the goal, or way over the top 
because they haven’t positioned themselves over the ball properly. 

“I don’t know whether it’s lack of concentration, a rush of blood or 
that they don’t practice their shooting skills enough. You expect to see 
a lot of goal scoring chances missed in park football or in lower grade 
matches, but senior division players in Australia miss the target far too 
often.” 

The shooting ability of forwards hasn’t improved much, if any, since 
Date made those comments in 1995. He blamed incorrect coaching and 
over-defensive football as two of the basic reason for soccer’s failure to 
make major strides forward as a spectator sport in Australia. 

“Wingers were key men back in my day, but the emphasis these days 
seems to be on defence. Scoring chances go by the board because there 


are no men positioned to take advantage of them,” Date said. 

Little has changed. These comments are as relevant today as they 
were when they were made over a decade ago. 

Football, for both men and women, has made significant progress in 
recent years since the introduction of the A League and on the back of 
Australia’s World Cup qualification successes for Germany and South 
Africa. Soccer has more registered players in Australia than any other 
football code. At grass roots level the game is developing and thriving. 
Yet, the growing popularity of the game isn’t reflected where it matters 
most — at the turnstiles of senior football, for some of the reasons pin- 
pointed by both Quill and Date. 

The full-time professionalism at senior level that the nation craved 
for so long and was essential for the long term development of the sport, 
has become a two-edged sword. On the positive side it has increased 
Australia’s standing and profile in the world game, provided career paths 
for young players and provided administrative structures to promote the 
game and improve coaching. 

The downside of a professional A League is the imperative of the 
points table; the demands to win at all costs, a culture that can spawn 
defensive football at the expense of the type of entertaining football that 
pack stadiums and send crowds home eager to return for the next match. 
Building club loyalty through promotions and giveaways helps at the 
turnstiles, but that’s a business rather than a football solution. 

The best thing that could happen to build Australian football crowds 
would be to have another Reg Date, “Artie” Quill, “Bully” Hughes or 
Frank Parsons thundering in goals every week. 

There is no question that a new page has been turned in the develop- 
ment of football in Australia, as there needed to be to meet the challenges 
of other football codes and the expectations of fans, impatient for change. 
But there is still a way to go to address the lack of attacking flair and 
enterprise on the field, where it counts most. 

Part of the solution is in the mindset of players and coaches, rather 
than the lack of skills. Mindset was arguably the biggest factor in the way 
the game was played in the Date era. That mindset was to attack, with up 
to four and five forwards. Date and others, including the indominatable 
Jack Drinkwater and the artistic Alf Quill, played the game on the basis 
that it didn’t matter how many goals the opposition scored, they could 
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score more. This inevitably provided exciting football with goals flowing 
freely off boots and heads. That their skill levels didn’t match the modern 
criteria was often overshadowed by the excitement and toughness of the 
contests. That’s not to argue that we need to turn the clock back, rather 
than forward. But we do need to examine and question the benchmarks, 
including how young players are taught and moulded. 

The modern doyen of cricket writers, Peter Roebuck, made a most 
relevant football comparison when commenting about the push for youth- 
ful cricketers who, while highly skilled, hadn’t been subjected to the 
school of hard knocks and rigorous enough apprenticeships. 

In his Sydney Morning Herald column on the subject he wrote: “Dec- 
ades ago | watched a football match alongside a scout from Liverpool 
FC. Like every other fool, I was soon praising one young punk’s flashing 
skills. Exasperated, my companion growled ‘Arright, but can he pass, 
tackle, head and shoot?’ It was a good question. It always will be.” 

The closer attention to such basics are part of Australia’s new national 
skills development program, but there’s still a mindset problem about at- 
tacking football and how to get the ball into the back of the net. 

Under the pressure of spectator demands for more attacking foot- 
ball by the Socceroos and in Australia’s showpiece competition, the 
A League, there is now positive recognition that the desire by fans for 
brighter football needs to be addressed, otherwise crowd support will not 
reach the levels needed to ensure growth without perpetual struggle. 

But the aspects of play in the modern game that frustrated and an- 
noyed Date, Quill and other old-time players — the sight of forwards 
fiddling with the ball around the penalty area and more often than not 
umbling shots at goal due to poor technique, or the aimless movement of 
the ball from one defender to another — are still week-in-week-out 6ccur- 
rences at the most senior football level in Australia. 

Allan Johns is another who supports the Quill-Date views. As a boy, 
he spent endless hours practising his skills with a tennis ball. 

“When I was only a child I used to kick a tennis ball against the shed 
for hours on end. My goal was the doorway. I also used to have a tennis 
ball on the end of a piece of string. I used to practise kicking with the 
inside and outside of my foot, until I could kick the ball in any direction I 
wanted to with great accuracy,” Johns said. 

Like Date, Johns questions the lack of technique by many modern 
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players when shooting for goal, particularly their failure to keep their 
knee over the ball. 

“J don’t know what they teach them at training these days,” he said. 
“But you have to keep your knee over the ball. If you don’t do that 
there’s only one way the ball can go and that’s up,” he said. All of the 
great players of his day stab-kicked when shooting for goal. 

Johns finds the negative, across-field passing of the ball by defend- 
ers baffling. “Why pass the ball backwards or sideways when you've got 
a bloke unmarked in front of you? I can’t work it out,” he said. “Apart 
from anything else it gives the opposition time to set up their defence. 

“To score goals you have to put the opposition under pressure. To do 
this you néed to go forward with quick movement of the ball.” 

The last thing that Date and Quill ever did was to play the ball back- 
wards, with goals raining off their heads and boots in magnificent profu- 
sion as a result. For many years during Date’s and Quill’s playing days 
there were endless arguments in pubs around Wallsend, and elsewhere, 
about who was the better player. By the time Date’s career finished in 
1954, few had any lingering doubts that if you were selecting an all-time 
great team, Date and Quill would be among the first selected. 

Without a hint of false modesty, Quill always conceded that Date 
had no peer. Quill said: “Of all the players I ever saw or played with and 
against, Reg topped them all.” Quill died at the age of 87, leaving as 
many indelible memories of his magic career as there are of Date’s. 

‘he third greatest scorer in football Jack Drinkwater, a legend in his 
own right, also deserves special mention. Jack wasn’t only feared by 
goalkeepers. His rugged never-give-an-inch style of play was the bane of 
all defenders, who hated playing against him. Even his own club mates 
did their best to stay clear of him in training. 

Off the field he was a generous, considerate man who spent much of 
his spare time involved in junior football. But his demeanour changed 
the moment he pulled on the No 9 shirt for Cessnock, where he played 
most of his football. “Drinky”, as he was widely referred to, was a great 
crowd favourite wherever he went, but became a Cessnock legend. An 
immensely strong 14-stone coalminer, and prematurely bald by his early 
20s, he was unmistakable on the field. He was a skilful player, but wasn’t 
one for refinement or finesse. He used his weight and strength to bustle 
opponents off the ball, often spread-eagling them in the process. 
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Auburn and international goalkeeper, Bill Henderson, 
about to feel the weight of Jack Drinkwater's shoulder 
in a North v South match, 


“But referee ... Drinky hardly touched the goalkeeper!” 
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The sight of Drinkwater bearing down on them, with or without the 
ball, was a sight to terrify most goalkeepers at a time when the laws 
allowed ‘keepers to be shoulder-charged, the same as field players. No 
goalkeeper felt safe when they saw “Drinky” charging towards them. 
With justification. On more than one occasion he shoulder-charged un- 
wary goalkeepers ball-and-all into the back of the net, but did so within 
the rules. His hard tackling sometimes caused injury, but never with 
malice. It was simply in his nature to play hard. If he knocked some- 
one over he often checked that they weren’t hurt with a quick “Are you 
OK, mate?” before continuing on. But his concern for a player’s welfare 
didn’t mean he wouldn’t bowl the same player over a few minutes later. 

His captain at Cessnock for many years, Kevin O'Neill, said that 
Drinkwater would “run through a brick wall” to beat an opponent to the 
ball. Crowds loved to watch him because he was all action and a fero- 
cious goal-poacher who kicked the ball almost as hard as Date, and with 
either foot. Superbly fit from working in the mine, and covering many 
miles in training, he never stopped running and chasing on the field. 

A product of local football he was always identified in soccer records 
as Jack Drinkwater the 3rd because there were two [related] players of 
the same name in earlier years at Cessnock. 

Jack represented NSW and Australia and played numerous times for 
the North against the South. He loved representing, but his heart was in 
club football. Some even suggested he used to wear his black and gold 
Cessnock shirt to bed. His best years were with the great Cessnock sides 
of the 1950s when he was one of up to seven internationals on the field at 
the same time. Drinkwater didn’t know how to play at half pace, even in 
training. A teammate, Bill “Bildo” Edwards recalls Jack nearly knocking 
him out at training. 
“Fair go Jack,” Bildo said, as he picked himself up off the ground. 
[his is only training.” 

“It doesn’t matter, son,” Drinkwater replied. “You've got to get used 
to playing hard.” 

Drinkwater was the North’s leading goal scorer in 1955 with 30 goals 
and again in 1956, with 50. In 1949 he scored 11 goals in a State Cup 
elimination match against second division Greta. Reg Date was one of 
the many who had great respect for Drinkwater. “He was a great player 
who put his heart and soul into the game, and his goal-scoring record 
speaks for itself,” Date once said. 
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Chapter 27 
1954-1981 
The legend grows 


and against the best Australia had to offer and outshone them all. 

This is not to deny the incontrovertible talents of masterful play- 
ers of the era such as defenders Joe Marston, Kevin O'Neill and Bill Wil- 
son and prolific goal-scorers such as Jack “Bully” Hughes, his brother, 
Ron, Alf Quill and the irrepressible Frank Parsons, among many others, 
all of whom played for Australia and were great exponents of the game. 
But none had Date’s genius. 

Date represented NSW 18 times and Australia five times in officially 
sanctioned “A” international Tests, although he wore the green and gold 
of his country another nine times in “B” internationals, some not offi- 
cially sanctioned by the world governing body, FIFA, due to a long-run- 
ning dispute with Australian soccer authorities over the non-payment of 
transfer fees for a number of European migrant players. 

He played internationals against China [two tours], South Africa, 
Yugoslavia’s Hajduk-Split and England. He captained Australia against 
South Africa in 1947. He scored 172 representative goals for Australia, 
NSW and in North versus South matches and another 492 in club foot- 
ball. 

Ofall the fantastic, and at times unbelievable, goals he scored one of 
the most cherished and remembered was his final goal in his final appear- 
ance at the ground of his boyhood dreams, Crystal Palace. 

Tt came late in the afternoon of October 7, 1954, after he’d come out 
of retirement for his testimonial involving his two former clubs, Wallsend 
and Canterbury. 

The occasion was historic for more reasons than the fact it celebrated 
his magnificent career and contribution to football. It was the first flood- 
lit soccer match in NSW. Matches had been played earlier in both NSW 


B y the time he retired from football in 1954 Date had played with 
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and Queensland at night, but under training lights, not the full floodlights 
of the type installed at Crystal Palace. The Wallsend club spent several 
thousand pounds installing the lights. The ground record crowd of more 
than 7,000 reflected the huge interest in the Friday night testimonial. 

There was much unexpected hilarity in the Wallsend dressing room 
before kick-off. By now, Date weighed nearly 17 stone, more than four 
stone above his best playing weight. He joked that he would make a val- 
iant attempt to carry his weight in the forward line, but first the officials 
had to scurry around to find a shirt to fit him. 

He’d put on so much weight that his usual No 9 shirt provided by the 
club was too small. The club officials eventually found a larger size. 

Date’s mentor, Alf Quill, by then coaching Wallsend, made a special 
appearance as a gesture to his old forward partner and close friend. Un- 
like Date in terms of physical preparedness, the official program noted 
that Quill “retains his fitness and speed and should prove a threat to 
Canterbury’s defences”. 

The teams for the testimonial were: 

Wallsend [red and white]. 

R. Cairns [goalkeeper], full backs, J. Lonergan, N. Robson; half- 
backs, J. O’Brien, R. Herd, centre-half, H. Parkes or G. Arthur, right 
wing, A. Quill, inside right W. Collins, centre-forward R. Date, inside left 
B. Morrow, left wing J. Peel. 

Canterbury [blue and gold] 

R. Brown [goalkeeper], full backs, G. Dingwell, R. Parkinson, half- 
backs, R. Madden, W. Maxwell, centre-half, N. Farmer or S. Cousins, left 
wing, D. Brown, inside left, J. Moore, centre-forward, B. Young, inside 
right, R. Neal, right wing, G. Campbell. 

A 100-yard foot race before kick-off between the speedsters in the 
two teams provided a surprise result. Wallsend forward, Bill Collins, was 
the favourite in the betting, but there was a boilover when Canterbury’s 
Ray “Whoopie” Neal, breasted the tape first, amid good humoured claims 
that he had fractionally beaten the starting gun. 

Reg spent most of the night waiting around the penalty area to receive 
the ball, but when he did, he showed remarkable speed in short bursts 
that troubled the Canterbury defenders. Alf Quill also looked a touch 
rotund, but was somewhat more agile than Reg. 

Canterbury half back, Bill Maxwell, recalls wryly: “I remember Alf 
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Reg shows the secret he kept throughout his football career - a small piece of 
metal that surgeons removed from his knee in 1967. It lodged near his kneecap 
when he was working in a foundry as a 17-year-old. Surgeons warned he could fin- 
ish up with a stiff knee if they attempted to remove it, He kept it a secret and played 
for 17 years with it causing him considerable discomfort, Even close friends only 
found out about the piece of steel when the surgeons finally removed it. 


Reg Date [far left] with other inductees into the Hunter Region Sporting Hall of Fame 

in 1992. Others photographed [left to right] are: Ray Baartz [soccer], Bruce Cockburn 

[rear - water skiing], Doug Walters [centre front - cricket], Laurie Morgan [equestrian] 
and Eddie Charlton [snooker]. Photos: The Newcastle Morning Herald. 
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Mr Date on the job yesterday. 


Publican will swap 
beer for bream 


It was a time of many memories on Reg’s last day at The Albion 
Hotel after 29 years. Here, he pulls one of his last beers. 
Photo: The Newcastle Morning Herald. 
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well because he bowled me over once during the match.” Wallsend ran 
out eventual winners 3-1. Fittingly, Date scored the last goal from a ques- 
tionable penalty in the final minute. 

Geoff Campbell, who played on the wing for Canterbury, recalled: 
“He belted the ball into the back of the net, then walked straight off and 
had a beer.“ The two teams later celebrated well into the night at the 
nearby Star Hotel. 

It was the end of a remarkable football era when Quill again paid 
Date the ultimate tribute, saying: “He was the greatest of them all.” 

The legend of Reg Date grew rather than diminished after he retired 
from football. In Newcastle the larger-than-life sporting hero became af- 
fectionately known as “Mr Soccer”. In turn, Reg returned the affection to 
Newcastle and its people. “There’s no better place to live than Newcastle. 
She’s a beaut town,” he used to say. 

Because of Date’s personality and his sporting fame his hotel in 
Hannell Street, Wickham, a short distance from the Newcastle wharves, 
became one of the city’s most colourful pubs. It was dubbed the Albion 
“Hilton” because it was a regular meeting place for his huge number of 
friends from all walks of life. It was common to see truckies, wharfies, 
fishermen, labourers and a diverse range of Damon Ruyonesque type 
characters, such as old time boxers with twisted noses and cauliflower 
ears, mingling shoulder-to-shoulder at the bar with the rich and famous. 

The bar often resembled a “Who’s Who of Sport”. Well known crick- 
eters, footballers of all codes, jockeys, bookmakers and former Olympi- 
ans were regulars at the pub. 

The Albion was in the heart of Norths rugby league territory which 
accounted for the predominance of famous rugby league players. Three 
of his closest mates were league legends Frank Narvo, Johnny Raper and 
Brian Carlson. Frank Narvo and Brian Carlson were particularly close 
friends of Reg. 

Reg and Brian were regulars together at race meetings and sporting 
events. Carlson started his rugby league career with the Norths club and 
went on to play 17 Test matches for Australia. He toured Britain with the 
Kangaroos in 1952 and 1959. He was named the outstanding player of 
the 1957 World Cup series in Australia and in 1961 captained Australia 
in New Zealand. Carlson made his international debut at the age of 18 
for Newcastle against France at the Newcastle Sports Ground in 1951, 
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an occasion marked by an extraordinary goal kicking exhibition by the 
French full-back, Puig Aubert, much renowned for his love of red wine 
and dislike of training. 

Before the start of the match the rotund Frenchman entertained the 
big crowd by placing the ball one pace along the sideline from the corner 
flag then kicking 10 out of 10 goals from either side of the field, kicking 
with his left foot from one side, and his right foot from the other. Like 
Reg, the genial Carlson loved a beer and a bet and became somewhat 
hefty around the girth after retiring from active sport. 

Also like Reg his life evoked many anecdotes, none funnier than 
about the time he was watching his son play in an under 15-rugby match 
when a fight broke out. Carlson was yelling at the referee from the 
sideline when one of the young opposition players turned and called out: 
“Why don’t you shut-up fatso? What would you know? You probably 
never played football in your life.” 

A gifted, natural athlete, Carlson had the talent as a cricketer to play 
for NSW and possibly Australia had he taken the game seriously. He 
played first grade cricket for the Wickham club but then chose to drop 
back to third-grade, fielding in slips with a transistor in his pocket so he 
could listen to the races. Little wonder he was a man after Reg Date’s 
own heart. He died when he was only 54. Reg was a pall-bearer at his 
funeral, 

Date never lost his desire to play football. A year before retiring as a 
publican in 1980, he said wistfully, pulling another beer: “I would love to 
be playing soccer again.” 

Neweastle has never forgotten Date’s greatness and contribution to 
the game, even if sometimes tongue-in-cheek. On Date’s 57th birthday in 
July, 1978, The Newcastle Herald columnist, Jack Farrell, implored Date 
to make a comeback. Commenting on the ineptitude of the local Phil- 
lips League team, Newcastle KB United, to score goals in a match the 
previous weekend, Farrell wrote: “For Pete’s sake... or Michael’s ... or 
Patrick’s ... or any of the saints, bring back Reg Date.” 

Farrell described United’s goal-scoring attempts as “pathetic”, add- 
ing: ’There were at least four chances to ram the ball into the opposi- 
tion’s net, but after trying to dribble the leather within three metres of the 
goal line in tippy-toe-fashion — not forgetting a few classical pirouettes 
—they pushed it straight to the keeper or over the crossbar.” 
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Reg in his retirement years poses with one of the new lightweight balls. “I'd 
liked to have had a crack with one of these when | 
was younger,” he said wistfully. 


Four greats of the game in the dressing room at Adamstown before Allan 
Johns's Testimonial match in 1954. Left to right: Gordon Bunny” Nunn, Bob 
Lawrie, Allan Johns and Reg Date. Photos: The Newcastle Morning Herald. 
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When the suggestion was put to Date, a keen KB United follower. 
that he might consider another comeback Date responded cheerily 
a bit on the plump side. If only I didn’t have to run.” He was then tipping 
the scales at a 104 kg. Reg ran the Albion Hotel for 29 years, finally retir- 
ing in 1980. At aged 59, he thought it was time to pull his last beer and 
relax. When he left he was Newcastle’s longest serving publican. 

The year he retired, Adelaide City, the Phillips Soccer League leader, 
had scored 33 goals for the season — seven fewer than Reg’s personal 
annual average over 17 seasons. After pub life, Reg settled quietly into 
retirement at nearby Hamilton. A plaque in the hallway of his old home 
still commemorates the fame of the former owner. 

He joked to The Newcastle Herald on his retirement: “I think I'll play 
bowls and fish, play golf and fish, then if I have time, I might go fish- 
ing.” He was true to his word, although he added another pastime: swim- 
ming with his mates from the Waterfront Warriors. An eclectic bunch 
ranging from doctors and lawyers to street cleaners, and many showing 
the portliness that often goes with age, the warriors congregated each 
morning at Newcastle’s Ocean Baths from around mid-October to Easter. 

Reg, who always struggled with his weight, surprised everyone one 
year by turning up after the winter hibernation a massive 34kg lighter 
than when he'd stepped out of the water, a whale-like figure, after the 
final swim of the previous season. 

One of Date’s greatest laments in football was the sale of the Crystal 
Palace ground for the development of a supermarket. 

“T will never get used to the idea that the Crystal Palace ground has 
gone forever as far as soccer is concerned,” he once said. “It was part of 
the North’s heritage.” But memories of Crystal Palace and the man who 
helped make it famous live on. 
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Chapter 28 
1995 


A fitting farewell 


colourful life, and equally colourful chapter in Australian foot- 
A= history, came to an end when Reg died on August 11, 1995, 

only three weeks after his 74th birthday. He fought a brave, but 
losing battle with a brain tumour. Newcastle gave him a fitting farewell. 
St Andrews Anglican Church, Mayfield, wasn’t large enough to hold the 
more than 2,000 mourners who packed the church and spilled onto the 
street outside. 

Journalist, Greg Wendt, who reported on the funeral for The New- 
castle Morning Herald noted that politicians, solicitors, police offic- 
ers, Newcastle dignitaries and Australian representatives from almost 
every sport rubbed shoulders with painters and dockers, colourful racing 
identities and hundreds of working class people to whom Date had been 
a lifelong hero. Such was the widespread respect for the man they called 
“Mr Soccer”. 

On the Saturday before the funeral young soccer players throughout 
the Hunter Valley bowed their heads in a minute’s silence. Young players 
at Plattsburg School, where Date started his football as a precociously 
talented junior, wore black armbands. 

At the funeral service and at the long and memorable wake after- 
wards in the bar of Frank Narvo’s Northumberland Hotel, at Lambton, 
everyone had a story about Reg. 

His love of betting was high on the list. Former Labor MP, Sam 
Jones, raised a smile at the funeral service by saying he’d received a 
telephone call [reverse charge] from Reg the day before, telling him he’d 
met a couple of his old Wickham bookies and they had decided to set up 
a betting shop in heaven. 


Frank Narvo described his good mate as the “Clive Churchill of soc- 
cer”. “Clive was known as the ‘Little Master’ in rugby league, and Reg 
was every bit a legend in his game, soccer,” Frank said. Salvation Army 
officer, Major Neville Bedwell, had special memories of Reg, who was a 
generous supporter of charities and worthy causes. 

Major Bedwell recalled: “I used to call into his pub on my rounds on 
a Friday night, collecting for charity. 

“Reg used to be sitting there on his stool with a schooner in his hand 
and he always referred to me as ‘Holy Joe the Salvo’. I found it a great 
joy to be met by Reg’s handshake. He always put his hand out in friend- 
ship and this big hand would crush your hand in a firm handshake, 
because Reg loved his fellow man. 

“On or off the field Reg played it hard, but he always had time for his 
friends and he was always there to offer help for people who were down 
on their luck.” 

Reg’s funny sayings — his distinctive idiomatic expressions known to 
all as Date’s Dictionary — came in for special mention. Sam Jones reflect- 
ed on some of Reg’s sayings that amused his many friends and acquaint- 
ances over the years. He recalled how, to Reg, lies were “Tom peppers”, 
someone who was a bad character was a “pooey-egg” and a good mate 
was a “gold brick”. 

Sam Jones recalled: “He’d meet someone at the pub down on their 
luck and Reg would talk to them and want to help them out. He’d ring 
one of his mates and say ‘I’ve got this gold brick who needs a favour’. 

“His mates would say, ‘Sure Reg, what’s his name?’ and Reg would 
reply ‘I’ll go and ask him, I’ve only just met him’.” 

He recalled that Reg was hugely popular and always surrounded by 
people. Reg’s love of practical jokes was remembered at the wake, even 
though some of his jokes were played with serious undertones, such as 
the occasion at The Albion when he threatened to stage a mock hanging 
after catching a would-be-thief red-handed trying to steal money from 
guest’s rooms upstairs. 

Reg decided to teach him a lesson by announcing a hanging in the 
downstairs bar, to the glee of drinkers who were in on the “joke” and 
were hard-pressed to remain stern-faced during the proceedings. Before 
starting the charade Reg telephoned the local police sergeant whose pre- 
planned arrival was in the nick of time to “save” the terrified offender. 
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The compassionate side of Reg then showed. When the sergeant 
arrived Reg “convinced” him to let the would-be-thief go with a stern 
lecture and a warning. Only a small amount of money was involved. The 
would-be thief was never sighted near the hotel again, and as far as Reg 
knew he kept out of further trouble. 

Date is honoured in the Football Federation of Australia Hall of Fame 
and the Hunter Region Sporting Hall of Fame. He also has a street named 
after him in at Parklea, in Sydney’s west, 

After establishing its headquarters and training facilities at Parklea 
Soccer NSW submitted a housing subdivision plan as part of a land sale 
to raise money for the development of football. 

Part of the submission was a request that streets in the subdivision be 
named after great players to honour and recognise their contribution to 
soccer. Reg Date’s name was one of the first on the list, along with Ron 
Lord, John Warren, John Watkiss, Peter Wilson, Atti Abonyi, Ray Baartz, 
John Kosmina, Manfred Schaeffer and Charlie Yankos. Date’s name sits 
easily in such esteemed company. 

But the place where Reg Date is honoured and remembered most is 
Wallsend, the generous hearted former coalmining community where 
he grew up and thrilled generations of football fans with his thundering 
boots and magnetic personality. 

As historian Harry Hetherington s 
“There will only ever be one Reg Date.” 

Right up until he died in 1982, Sid Grant steadfastly and unreservedly 
regarded Date as the greatest Australian-born player in the game’s his- 
tory, and the greatest drawcard. 

The Newcastle Morning Herald's Jack Mathews, however, has the last 
word on a great champion. He wrote after Date’s retirement from foot- 
ball: “There is not the slightest hesitancy in declaring that any national 
side which did not include Reg Date could not be Australia’s best. 

“Date was a magnificent player and would have been so in any era, in 
any company, in any land.” 


s with conviction and a passion: 
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Epilogue 


eg Date was paid the ultimate tributes in 2000 and 2009 with his 

selection in the Australian team of the 20th century and the best 

team spanning 125 years of football in the Hunter Region. Histo- 
rian André Kriiger conducted the 2000 poll on the team of the millennium 
for the Recreation Sport Soccer Statistics Foundation (RSSSF). 

Date was selected just ahead of former Socceroo and former Austral- 
ian coach, Frank Farina, to wear the No 10 shirt. 

The team was: 

Goalkeeper: Mark Bosnich. 

Defence : Joe Marston, Peter Wilson, Milan Ivanovic. 

Midfield: Alan Davidson, Ned Zelic, John Warren, Jim Rooney. 

Forwards: Reg Date, Ray Baartz, Atti Abonyi. 

Date was the first player picked for the best Hunter Region team, 
which was selected in 2009 to commemorate 125 years of football in 
Newcastle and the northern coalfields. 

Unlike the Kriiger on-line poll, a panel of three selected the Hunter 
team, based on a strict criteria. The players had to have been born in the 
region, played for Australia and made a major contribution to local foot- 
ball. More than 100 players qualified for selection. It was a daunting task 
to choose only 11 players plus five reserves in various positions from 
such a parade of champions. 

The author of this book had the honour of being one of the three se- 
lectors. The others were historian, Harry Hetherington, and Bill Walker, a 
former first-division goalkeeper for Adamstown and a director of North- 
ern NSW Football. His father, Jock, was a great Adamstown player of the 
1940s and 1950s. 

The selection criteria ruled out two of Newcastle’s greatest play- 
ers, Alf Quill, who while having played most of his senior football for 
Wallsend, was born in Sydney, and Craig Johnston, who became famous 
with Liverpool in England, but never played for Australia. Craig went to 
the UK as a teenager and played all his senior football there. 


The 125-year team selected, with reserves in brackets, was: 

Goalkeeper: Jim McNabb, [Norm Conquest]. 

Defenders: Jack “Digger Evans”, Kevin O’Neill. Col Curran, 

[Cliff Almond]. 

Halves: Jim Osborne, Bill Coolahan, [Alec Heaney]. 

Forwards: Jack “Bully” Hughes, Reg Date, Ray Baartz, 

[Alec Cameron]. 

Wingers: Jim “Skeeta” Wilkinson, Allan Johns, [Bruce Morrow]. 

Others who made the final 30 included Graham Jennings, Doug 
Wendt, Harold Whitelaw, Hedley Parkes, Bill “Podge” Maunder, Jack 
Lennard, John Pettigrew, Bill Mahoney, David Bone, Jack Drinkwater, 
Gordon Muncaster, Clarrie Coutts, Jock Parkes and Frank Parsons. 

Between them, the final 11 played more than 230 times for Australia. 
The team included eight Australian captains. 

Ray Baartz [59] and Col Curran [35] were the most capped players. 
Both were products of the Adamstown Rosebuds club. 

Baartz was a sensational goal-scorer reminiscent of Reg Date. He 
showed such outstanding ability as a junior that Adamstown sent him to 
Manchester United club in England on a three-month sporting scholar- 
ship. At the end of the three months he was invited to stay as a profes- 
sional. 

After two years, Sir Matt Busby wanted him to continue with Man- 
chester United, but Ray preferred to return to Australia where he again 
played with Adamstown Rosebuds before transferring to Hakoah for a 
then Australian record signing on fee of $5,600. 

His 59 international appearances for Australia included matches in the 
1969 and 1974 World Cup campaigns. Baartz played an important role 
in Australia’s qualification in 1974, but cruelly, a blow to the throat in 
a “friendly” match against Uruguay just before the cup partly paralysed 
him, virtually ending his career. 

Like Baartz, Adamstown colleague Col “Bunny” Curran, a schoolboy 
and junior star for West Wallsend and New Lambton South, had a similar 
stint with Manchester United before returning to resume his senior career 
with Adamstown in 1966 at the age of 19. A talented fullback, known for 
his gritty determination, Curran won his first Australian cap four years 
later, aged 23. He had seasons in Sydney with Marconi and Western Sub- 
urbs, but then returned to Adamstown. 
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Curran played 35 times for Australia, including in the World Cup 
finals in Germany in 1974. 

He is the only Newcastle-born player to have played in a World Cup. 
Ray Baartz would almost certainly have shared that honour, but for the 
injury that ruled him out of the World Cup matches. 

First choice players in the 125-year anniversary XI, and reserves, 
whose careers have not be dealt with in detail earlier in the book include 
Jim McNabb, Norm Conquest, Jack “Digger” Evans, Kevin O'Neill, Jim 
“Skeeta” Wilkinson, Jim Osbome, Cliff Almond, Bruce Morrow and Alec 
Cameron. 

Alec Cameron, nicknamed “Sandy”, played 349 times for Adamstown 
and Weston, and made 25 appearances for Australia, six of them “A” 
internationals. 

Despite his Scottish ancestry, he was born in the north of England and 
migrated to Australia with his family as a child. Apart from a brief time 
with Weston, Cameron played all his football with Adamstown. He was a 
club stalwart for 50 years, as a player and an administrator, 

A clever ball player, Alec made his first-grade debut aged only 15, in 
1925, and two years later, aged 17, played against the first English pro- 
fessional team to visit Australia. His career highlight was in 1936 when 
he captained Australia’s winning team on its tour of New Zealand. 

Bruce Morrow, selected as a reserve in the wing position, was one of 
three brothers who were all outstanding products of the Wallsend club. 
His brothers were Dave and John. A very fast winger with excellent ball 
control and a devastating shot, Bruce played more than 500 senior games 
with Wallsend, Newcastle Austral, Apia and Auburn. He was renowned 
for the pinpoint accuracy of his corner and cross kicks. 

In 1957, playing for Wallsend, he was the North’s top goal scorer with 
48 for the season. His career total between 1953 and 1973 was 368. He 
played 16 times for Australia, including at the 1956 Melbourne Olym- 
pics. Stanley Matthews, then nearing the end of his magnificent career, 
was so impressed by Morrow when he watched him play in 1958 that 
he saw the Wallsend youngster as his successor at Blackpool. Morrow 
rejected an offer to play with Blackpool for financial reasons. 

Choosing a goalkeeper out of the ultimate first choice, Jim McNabb, 
and reserve, Norm Conquest, was one of the most difficult selections in 
the 125-year best team. They were both extraordinarily talented expo- 


nents of the goalkeeping art. A coalminer, McNabb started his career as a 
fullback with the coalfields club, Weston, and won NSW selection in that 
position. However, a serious ankle injury forced him between the goals, 
where he excelled so rapidly that he made it back into top grade football 
within two years. 

His tenacity in fighting back after an injury that would have sidelined 
most men was no doubt due to his family’s sporting toughness. His uncle, 
a boxer, taught Les Darcy. His father, Jack, was a cyclist used to com- 
peting on rough country roads, while his sister Esme, was a star vigaro 
player. McNabb showed amazing strength. He could kick a big heavy 
leather ball 70 yards [64 metres], punch it 50 [46 metres] and throw it 40 
[36 metres]. 

His citation in the Sporting Hall of Fame reads, in part: “McNabb 
was taylor-made for the job of ‘keeper. He had hands like Rodney Marsh, 
eyes like Greg Chappell and the movement of a leopard. 

“McNabb trained until his reflexes were superb. On the field, he let 
everyone know that he was king of the penalty box.” 

Between 1933 and 1939 McNabb represented against New Caledonia, 
The England Amateurs, India, Palestine and two Test series against New 
Zealand, including Australia’s 1936 tour. The outbreak of World War 11 
in 1939 ended his international career, 

Cessnock born, Norm Conquest, began his first-grade career with 
local club Aberdare at the age of 16, even though his father wanted him 
to become a woodchopping champion. Like so many other great play- 
ers of the era, working in the mines for three years made him physically 
and mentally tough. He was only 19 when he won his first major repre- 
sentative honour playing for The Rest against Australia. Norm had an 
outstanding record for the Goodyear, Leichhardt-Annandale, North Shore 
and Metters-Canterbury clubs in Sydney. He made his international debut 
against China in 1941, 

As with so many other players World War 11 reduced his internation- 
al career. His next international match was against South Africa in 1947. 
In 1948 he faced a battle to overcome fading sight due to growths which 
had developed over both eyes through working as a miner. However, he 
made a courageous fight back to play in three Tests against the Yugoslavs 
in 1949 and was selected for the tour of South Africa the following year. 
He retired, aged 35, following the Second Test against England in 1951. 
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Two other accomplished Newcastle goalkeepers, Bill Mahoney 
and Dave Bone, were short listed for selection. Bone played for West 
Wallsend and represented NSW and Australia, as well as the North, 
numerous times between 1948 and 1958. He vied many times for repre- 
sentative selection with Bill Mahoney. A product of Wallsend, Mahoney 
made his first-grade debut at the age of 18, and quickly made his mark. 
The following year, at just 19, he made his international debut for NSW 
and the North against the touring Yugoslav side Hajduk-Split. 

He was still only 19 when included in the Australian team to tour 
South Africa in 1950. On his return, Bill transferred from Wallsend to 
Adamstown Rosebuds where he played for 11 years. He later helped 
Weston regain first-division status and finished his career with Dudley, 
where Reg Date used to own a hotel and had strong association with the 
Dudley Football Club. Bill played 313 first division club matches and 
made 14 appearances for Australia, including three Tests. 

Yet another Cessnock born player, Cliff Almond, narrowly missed 
selection in the best 125-year team, but was named as a reserve full-back, 
although he also played as a winger for part of his notable 23-year career. 

Cliff played 464 games at senior level, 412 of these for Cessnock. 

In the mid 1950s he trialled with Aston Villa and Neweastle United, but 
preferred Scottish football and played at right wing with Stirling Albion 
in the Scottish League. 

Returning to Cessnock he switched to defence and represented Aus- 
tralia 21 times against South China, Austrian Rapid, South Africa and 
China. He also appeared numerous times for NSW and the North. 

He was inducted into the Hunter Region Hall of Fame in 2002 and the 
Football Federation Australia Hall of Fame in 2008. 

Kevin O'Neill, Cliff's captain at Cessnock, was almost an automatic 
selection at centre half, the position he played in for many years with 
Cessnock, Kurri Kurri, West Wallsend, Lake Macquarie, Awaba, Weston 
and Prague, as well as NSW, the North and Australia, although he was 
equally at ease playing at full-back. 

Cessnock born, O'Neill made 410 of his 512 first grade appearances 
with the Cessnock club. He has one of the most distinguished records 
of any player ever produced in the North and is widely regarded as one 

of Australia’s best ever defensive players. He had the innate ability to 
“read” attacking moves, and defend accordingly. 
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In a career spanning almost 20 years, he played for Australia in 26 
full internationals and 10 Tests. He toured South Africa in 1950 and 
New Zealand in 1958. He was Captain and Vice-Captain on a number of 
occasions. Kevin first appeared for NSW in 1946 and made a record 20 
appearances in North y South fixtures. 

When the new breakaway Federation took control of football in the 
late 1950s O’ Neill was the first Northern NSW player to try his luck in 
Sydney by signing with the high-profile Prague, where he played for two 
seasons alongside the Austrian super-stars such as Leo Baumgartner and 
Karol Jaros. Kevin was inducted into the Hunter Region Sporting Hall of 
Fame in 1996. 

James “Skeeta” Wilkinson, chosen on the right wing, turned down 
many offers to play professionally in England and was one of the finest 
players Australia has ever produced. He was certainly the smallest inter- 
national. A pint-sized 5ft 2in tall and weighing only 8st 12 Ib — thus the 
nickname “Skeeta” — Wilkinson was a huge crowd favourite. The roar of 
the crowd reached a crescendo of anticipation every time he received the 
ball, 
A coalminer, Wilkinson was born, bred, lived all his life and was 
buried in Weston. In a career spanning 24 seasons from 1931 to 1955 he 
scored 167 goals, but set up hundreds more for inside forwards with won- 
derfully accurate passes that split defences like a hot knife through butter. 
He was a wizard with the ball at his feet and could bedazzle oppo- 
nents with ease. He revelled in taking on much bigger opponents, and 
making them look foolish with his ball skills and subtle body swerve. 
Jim played most of his football for Weston. In other seasons he played 
briefly for Kurri Kurri and Mayfield. He is officially credited with hay- 
ing played 552 senior games, although his family believes the number 
to be 574, Hither way it is an all-time Australian record. He represented 
Australia in cight internationals and eight Tests against New Zealand, 
England, Palestine and China. Reg Date came out of retirement to play in 
Jim’s testimonial at Weston. Jim died in 1984. He was 71. 

Few players in the history of the game in Australia have a more 
impressive record than Jack “Digger” Evans, selected at full-back in the 
125-year best team. His name is always one of the first raised in discus- 
sions about the greats of the past. Nicknamed “Digger”, after his father, 
Evans, like so many others northern footballers, was forced to leave the 
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‘orced to leave the 


coalfields in the early years of the Depression to look for work. Fortu- 
nately, he found it with Goodyear and then Metters, both playing in the 
first division. Starting with Goodyear, he was quick to catch the eyes of 
the State selectors. Tall and strongly built, he was only 17 when picked to 
play for NSW against South Australia in 1932. 

Just 12 months later he was selected in an Australian XI to play 
against a touring New Zealand side. His performance was so eye-catch- 
ing the selectors chose him in all three Tests against the visitors. He was 
then chosen in the Australian team that toured New Caledonia and New 
Zealand later that year. 

During his long career, Jack played in 24 Tests for Australia and 11 
times for NSW. He played 436 club games. His last club was Leich- 
hardt-Annandale. In his final year in representative soccer, 1941, Jack 
was given the game’s highest honour, He captained Australia in the five 
match Test series against China. 

Graham Jennings, who was named in the top 30, is the most capped 
Newcastle Socceroo. Nicknamed “Flash” because he of his renowned 
speed as a defender, Jennings’s first grade career started with Adamstown 
Rosebuds in 1976. He later played for Sydney Olympic, Sydney Croatia, 
APIA Leichhardt and Newcastle Breakers before ending his career back 
with Adamstown in 1994, He made 84 appearances for Australia, 44 of 
them full A internationals. 

The selectors of the best 125-year team made special acknowledge- 
ment of Sheryl Salisbury and her contribution to women’s football in the 
North. A veteran of 151 international appearances, Shery] captained the 
Australian women’s team, The Matildas, until she retired from interna- 
tional duties in 2009. She was inducted into the Australian Football Hall 
of Fame the same year. She is Australia’s highest goal-scorer in women’s 
international football with 38 goals. 

Cheryl began playing soccer as a seven-year-old in a Newcastle boy’s 
team, Lambton Lions. She was first selected to represent Australia in 
1994, aged 20, and scored her first international goal on debut against 
Russia. A football Olympian, Cheryl was selected in the FIFA Women’s 
World Stars Team to play world champions, Germany, in Paris as part 
of the FIFA Centennial celebrations. Cheryl played professional football 
in the United States and Japan. She was named Australia’s International 
Player of the Year in 2000. Cheryl’s success on the world stage exempli- 
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fies the growth of football in Australia and how the modern game em- 
braces women as well as men. 

Football in the northern region of NSW — extending from the 
Hawkesbury River to the Queensland border — has made remarkable 
progress since its beginnings with one team at tiny Minmi in 1884, fol- 
lowed soon after by the first administrative body, the Northem District 
British Kootball Association, which managed the game in the region from 
1884 to 1928. 

The breakaway NSW [State League] Inter-city Football Association 
took over from 1928 to 1943, which, in turn, was replaced by the NSW 
Soccer Football Association Ltd, the administrators until the emergence 
in 1957 of yet another breakaway group, the NSW Soccer Federation, the 
body on which the current national administration was built. 

A Northern NSW administration ran football in the north under the 
auspices of the State administration until 1968 when it was decided that 
NSW was too large an area to be handled by the one body. 

The Australian Soccer Federation chairman, Sir Arthur George, an- 
nounced that from January 25, 1968, the north would become a separate 
football state, run by The Northern NSW Soccer Federation, re-named 
Northern NSW Football in 2006, soon after the change in the name of the 
national body to the Football Federation of Australia. 

Northern NSW is now Australia’s third largest football state, with 
more than 47,000 registered players across more than 240 clubs and 
3,300 teams in seven major self-administered regions — North Coast 
Football, Hunter Valley Football, Macquarie Football, Newcastle Foot- 
ball, Northern Inland Football, Football Mid North Coast, Football Far 
North Coast. On the occasion of Northern Football's 125th anniversary 
in 2009, the CEO of the Football Federation of Australia, Mr Ben Buck- 
ley, noted: “Football in Australia is only a few years older than Northern 
NSW football, which demonstrates the importance of Northern NSW to 
the growth and development of the game. 

“Not only has northern NSW produced, and continues to produce, 
outstanding men and women players, but also it has long been an impor- 
tant and valued source of junior players, coaches, referees, administrators 
and volunteers.” 

After a somewhat chequered and troubled recent history, Newcastle 
finally has a secure future in the national A League competition, a con- 
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solidation crucial to the future of soccer in the north of the State. Football 
hopes ebbed and flowed through close to a decade as successive Newcas- 
tle teams — Neweastle Breakers, KB United, Adamstown and Newcastle 
United — competed in the struggling National Soccer League [NSL]. 
established in 1977 and finally abandoned, along with the name Soccer 
Australia, in 2004. Newcastle United, owned by the controversial and 
colourful Con Constantine, changed names to the Newcastle Jets with the 
launch of the new A League. 

Despite being A League champions in the 2007-2008 season, the 
Newcastle Jets struggled for survival until a more assured future came in 
2010 with Constantine’s departure and the arrival of a new owner, Hunter 
Valley born, self-made multi-millionaire, Nathan Tinkler. 

After gauging the extent of community support for his new owner- 
ship, Tinkler informed the FFA he would take up an option to extend his 
ownership of the Newcastle Jets licence in the A League to 2020. 

Tinkler said the overwhelming support from all facets of the Hunter 
community had given him the confidence to commit to the Newcastle 
Jets for the long term, adding: “Our aim is to build the Neweastle Jets 
into a great asset for the Hunter community, Jets members and as a nurs- 
ery for football talent in the region.” 

Football Federation of Australia CEO, Ben Buckley, said the decision 
showed that football had a huge future in the region. 

FOOTNOTE: In September, 2010, Reg Date and Alec Heaney, who 
made such magnificent contributions to the development of football in 
Australia, as well as the north, were further honoured with the posthu- 
mous presentation of their international caps. 

The cap presentations are a recent FFA initiative. TI hey are awarded to 
all Socceroos who have represented Australia in “A” internationals since 

1922 — the year of Australia’s first international match, against New Zea- 
land. By the end of 2010, more than 500 players had been honoured, with 
cap presentations either to the players or posthumously to their relatives. 

Reg Date’s nephew, Ricky Snedden, accepted Cap 93 on behalf of his 
uncle. Alec Heaney’s son, Garry, accepted Cap 95 on behalf of his fa- 
ther. Both Reg and Alec made their initial “A” international appearances 
against South Africa, against whom they played with great distinction. 


Career Record 


R: Date made 336 appearances for Wallsend and Canterbury-Bank- School, Juve 
stown during his career from 1938 to 1954. He played for NSW 18 
times and represented Australia in nine “B” International matches and 1930 P 
five “A” International Test matches.The Tests were against South Africa 1931 P 
in 1947 in which he scored seven goals. His international appearances 1932 P 
were against England, China [two tours] and Hajduk-Split [Yugoslavia]. 1933 p 
Statistics compiled by Sid Grant. 1934 P 
= 1934 P 
1935 P 
Goals in All Matches é 
1936 J 
Year Club Premiership State Cup Other Total 
. Goals in fi 
1938 Wallsend 8 5 4 17 Goals scor 
1939 Wallsend 19 0 0 19 
1940 Wallsend 21 0 0 21 Most goals = 
1941 Wallsend 15 1 2 18 
942 Wallsend 39 1 0 40 9 goals 
943 Wallsend 12 4 19 46 8 cals 
1944 Wallsend 41 5 9 7 poals 
945 Canterbury 32 6 18 56 7 
1946 Canterbury 29 13 27 69¢ 6 goals 
1947 Canterbury 33 16 23 72 
1948 Wallsend 13 8 8 29 5 goals 
1949 Wallsend 29 4 16 49 
950 Wallsend 24 0 9 33 
951 Wallsend 38 4 14 56 
952 Wallsend 24 7 13 44 
953 Wallsend 16 2 12 30 
954 Wallsend 10 0 0 10 
Totals 414 78 172 664 


* Newspaper and other reports in 1946 list 
Date as having scored 73 goals that season. 
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anterbury-Bank- School, Juvenile and Junior Matches 


ed for NSW 18 


ches and 1930 Plattsburg Primary School 40 
t South Africa 1931 Plattsburg Primary School 43 
mal appearances 1932 Plattsburg P.S. Juvenile 58 
Yugoslavia]. 1933 Plattsburg P.S. Juniors 96 
1934 Plattsburg P.S. Juniors 102 
1934 Plattsburg Secondary Juniors 104 
1935 Plattsburg Secondary Juniors 
& Under 16 & Under 18 305 
1936 Junior Under 18 204 
Goals in first-division and representative matches 664 
: 17 Goals scored in school and junior matches 952 
19 Total 1616 
_ Most goals — individual Ist div. matches 
8 
‘ 40 9 goals — Wallsend v Weston 1943 
7 46 8 goals — NSW v Queensland 1946 
35 7 goals — Wallsend v Leichhard-Annandale 1943. 
5 36 — Canterbury v Drummoyne 1946 
69¢ 6 goals — Wallsend v West Wallsend 1942 
72 — Canterbury v Drummoyne 1947 
5 29 5 goals — Wallsend v Cessnock 1942 
49 — Wallsend v Kurri Kurri 1942 
33 — Canterbury v Leichhardt-Annandale 1945 
36 — Canterbury v Wallsend 1945 
at — Canterbury v Granville 1946 
30 — Canterbury v St George 1947 
) 10 — Wallsend v Drummoyne 1949 
72 664 — Wallsend v Lysaght’s Orb 1949 
— Wallsend v Drummoyne 1950 
Wallsend v Drummoyne 1950 
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International Matches 
1939 


v Palestine 
Australia v Palestine [Reserve — First Test, July 8]. 


1941 
y’s China 
Australia vy China [First Test — Melbourne— June 28]. 
Australia v China [Third Test — Sydney — July 12]. 
Northern Districts v China [Newcastle] — June 7. 


1947 
v’s South Africa 
Australian XI v South Africa [Adelaide — April 26]. 
Australian XI v South Africa [Melbourne — 30]. 
NSW v South Africa — Sydney, May 3]. 
Australia v South Africa [First Test - Sydney, May 10]. 


Australia v South Africa [Second Test — Brisbane, May 24]. 


Australia v South Africa [Third Test — Sydney, May 31]. 
Australia v South Africa [Fourth Test — Newcastle, June 7]. 
Australia v South Africa [Fifth Test — Sydney, June 14]. 


1949 
v’s Hajduk-Split [Yugoslavia]. 
Northern Districts v Hajduk-Split [Cessnock — August 28]. 
NSW v Hajduk-Split [Newcastle — August 31] 


1951 
v England 
NSW vy England [Sydney — May 19]. 
Northern Districts v England [Cessnock — May 30]. 
Australia v England [Second Test — Sydney, June 30]. 


1953 
v’s China 
Northern Districts vy China [Cessnock — July 29]. 
Australian XI v China [Newcastle — August 1]. 
Australia v China Second Test [Brisbane — August 8]. 


nN 
XQ 
nN 


A 
A League: 100, 244. 
Abonyi, Atti: 260, 261 
Adamson, Bill: 70. 
Adamstown Rosebuds: 60. 62.‘ 
Allan, W: 218. 

Albion Hotel: 154. 
Allen, Fred: 8. 
Almond, Cliff: 60, 62. 
Armstrong, H.: 160. 
Arthur, Geor; 


B 
Baartz, Ray: 8 
Balgownie Rang 
Bancks, Jim: 41 


Barr, John: 60. 
Bartram, Sam: 22 
Baum, Greg: 1 
Baumgartner, 
Bedwell, Major N s 
Bellbird mine di 
Bignall, Bob: | 
Blacksmiths Rang 


Blaikie, Eric: 
Blick O 
Bone, Dav: 


Bresciano, Marcus: 8. 
Brink, Claude; 141. 
Broadbent, Jack: 96, 97. 1% 
Broadbent, Roy: 
Broadbent, Robert: 97 
Broome, Frank: 215. 
Brown, Don: 109, 
Brown, Ron: 109, 25 


April 26]. 
3 30]. 


sane. May 24]. 


May 31]. 
stle. June 7). 
y. June 14]. 


- August 28]. 


May 30). 
;. Sune 30). 


A 

A League: 100, 244. 

Abonyi, Atti: 260, 261. 

Adamson, Bill: 70. 

Adamstown Rosebuds: 60, 62, 98. 
Allan, W: 218. 

Albion Hot 
Allen, Fred: 8. 
Almond, Cli 
Armstrong, H.: 160. 


Arthur, George: 201, 210, 218, 235, 250. 


Aston, Jack: 101, 114. 
Aubert, Puig: 354. 
Auburn Soccer Club: 231. 


B 
Baartz, Ray: 8, 60, 262. 263. 
Balgownie Rangers: 34. 

Bancks, Jim: 41. 

Barbour, J.; 22, 149. 

Barlow, Cec: 108, 130. 

Barnes, Sid: 183, 184. 

Barr, John: 60, 62, 17. 
Bartram, Sam: 22: 
Baum, Greg: 174. 
Baumgartner, Leo: 228. 
Bedwell, Major Neville: 258. 
Bellbird mine disaster: 72. 
Bignall, Bob: 179. 
Blacksmiths Rangers: 59, 60. 
Blane, Michael “Bunty”: 199. 
Blaikie, Eric: 121. 

Blick Oval: 112. 135, 214. 
Bone, David: 265 


45, 76, 85, 102, 163, 197, 211. 
Bresciano, Marcus: 8. 

Brink, Claude: 141. 

16, 97, 199. 
Broadbent, Roy: 97.98. 
Broadbent, Robert: 97. 
Broome, Frank: 215. 
Brown, Don: 109, 250. 
Brown, Ron: 109, 250. 


Burton, Andy: 106, 107, 108, 109, 
31, 132, 134. 

Ben: 268, 269. 

Busby, Sir Mat: 262. 
Butchard, Bill: 106. 107, 


c 

Cahill, Tim: 8. 

Caims, R.: 218, 250. 
Cameron, Alec: 212, 241, 262 
Campbell, Geo! 
Cansick, W.: 160. 


Canterbury-Bankstown FC: 19, 34, 106. 


Canterbury-Marrickville FC: 109. 
Canterbury Junior SF Club: 106. 
Cardiff City [UK]: 16, 145. 
Cardiff [NSW]: 60. 
Cardus, Neville: 27. 
Carrington Blackwatch: 34. 
Carlson. Brian: 203, 253, 254. 
Cassens, John: 141. 
Cessnock Football Club; 20, 60. 
Charlton, Eddie: 59, 251. 
Chifley, Ben: 29, 156, 172. 
China 
— 1941 tour: 77,78, 79,80, 81. 
— 1953 tour: 

v Northern District: 233. 

v Australian XI: 233. 

v Autralia [Ist Test]: 234. 

v Australia [2nd Test]: 236. 

y Australia [3rd Test]: 

v Australia [4th Test]: 

v Australia [5th Test]: 
Churchill, Clive: 15,20, 257. 
Churchill, Winston: 78. 
Clark, P: 235. 
Cockburn, Bruce: 251. 
Cockle Creek: 110. 
Collins, Bill: 250. 
Conquest, Brian: 223. 


Conquest, Norman: 21, 70, 177, 220, 


222, 223, 262, 263, 264. 
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Cook, W. 118, 
Coolahan, Frank: 168. 
Coolahan, Bill: 70, 168. 212, 217, 
Corry, Ron: 109, 

Coote, Dave: 124, 139, 190. 
Combined British Services: 11. 
Constantine, Con: 269. 

Convery, W: 218 

Cousins, $.: 250. 


Craig, Han 
Crawford, 
Cross Street, Wallsend 48. 

Crystal Palace: 19, 37. 

Culina, Jason:a1. 

Cunningham, Jim: 120, 139, 142, 149, 160. 
Curran, Col: 262. 


D 
Daniels Cup: 92, 99, 210. 
Darcy, Les: 20. 
Darwin, bombing: 84. 
Date: John “Mick”: 40, 41, 50, 197, 200. 
Date, Madge: 42, 154. 
Date, Michael:153. 
Date, Milci 
Date, Nancy: 
Date, Rep. 
~ International matches: 
Palestine, first blazer: 71 
— v China, 1932: 78, 79, 80, 
v South Afi 1947: 
Ist Test: 145. 
2nd Test: 146. 


4th Test: 

Sth Test: 149, 
v Hajduk-Split, 1949: 170 
v England, 1951: 220, 
-v China, 1953: 233, 234, 23: 
Canterbury-Bankstown transfer: 105. 

— Six hundreth goal: 230. 

— Farewell and wak 


— Hunter Sporting Hall of Fame: 251, 260. 


Marriage: 153. 

~ Rugby league offer: 130, 131. 

— Record fee 1945: 107. 

— Record score v Qld: 119, 120. 

Record club score v Weston; 87. 
Schoolboy records: 44. 


— Street named after: 260. 
~The “Date flick” 
— Testimonial mat 
Transfer controversy | 1947]: 1 28. 
— Wallsend FC Life Membership: 238. 
Date, Stephen: 153. 
Davidson, Alan: 261. 
Diamond Jubilee of football: 75, 76. 
Did You Know: 
Dingwall, George: 250. 
Dixon, Ernie: 74. 
Douglas, W. T.: 56. 
Drinkwater, Jack: 22, 60, 62, 240, 244, 246, 
Drovdielic, D: 170. 
Druery, Roy: 140, 160, 224. 


Drummond, Cec: 121, 148, 171, 177, 207, 273. 


Drummoyne FC: 60. 
Dudley Thistles: 181, 206. 
Duff, Eri 4 

Dunlop, Bill: 216, 218. 


E 

Edwards, Bill “Bildo”: 8, 248. 
Ellis Cup: 351. 

Emerton, Brett: 11. 

Eagsanl tour 1951 


= Second Test: 
Third Te 

— Fourth Test 22 

England Amateurs 1937: 54, 

Evans, Dave: 95, 96. 

Evans, Jack “Digger”: 54,70, 78 81, 

95, 96, 262, 266, 267. 


iB 
Farina, Fran! 
Farrell, Jac 
Farmer, N. 


Fenwick, Bob “Bunny”: 51, 52, 53. 72, 85, 
104, 105, 109, 113, es 153, 157, 

Ferriman, Ray: 141, 145. 

Findlay, Bill: 46. 

Fletcher, John: 3 

Football Federation of Australia: 100, 268, 

269. 

Frame, R: 218. 

Frazer, 


G 

Gardiner, Archie: 
Gardiner Cup: 
Gardiner, W. S. : 
Garside, Alan 
Garside, Frank 1 
George, Sir Arthur: 268 
Gibb, Lex: $1, 150 
Giles, Ron: 60. 


Glasgow Rangers: 36 
Glasgow Herald: 33. 
Grant, Sid: 8, 48, 5( 


Granville FC 

172, 210. 
Greta Austral SC: 226. 
Greta Blackw: 
Grieves, Ken: 12. 
Grills, Bill “Fatty 
Grimson, Tom: 109. 


pas ~Pincher™ x 


Hasser 
Hajduk- 
=v NSW: 170. 
—v Northern Districts: 17 
=v Australia: 171 
Hamilton Athletic: 34, 36 
Hearne, 


Henderson, Andy Snr: 236, 2 
Henderson, Andy: 236 
Henderson, Bill: 8. 186. 216. 
Henson Park: 116. 
Hetherington, Harry: 8. 2 

90, 100, 123, 166, 198, 198 
HMS Golden Hind: 101.11 
Hodge, J.: 160. 
Hodgins, Dally: $2 


60. 62, 240, 244, 246. 


G 

Gardiner, Archie: 
Gardiner Cup: 34, 36, 102, 168. 
Gardiner, W. S. 

Garside, Alan: q 
Garside, Frank: 230, 231. 
George, Sir Arthur: 268. 


Giles, Ron: 60. 
Gilltinan, J.J.; 33 


Ginger Meggs: 41 

Gladesville-Ryde: 63. 

G ow Celtic: 146. 

Glasgow Rangers: 36. 

Glasgow Herald: 33 

Grant, Sid: 8, 48, 50, 51, 55, 56, 65, 77, 
116, 122. 158, 159, 169, 170, 180, 
188, 207, 209. 

Granville FC: 34, 36, 70, 116, 150, 171, 
172, 210, 216, 221, 230, 231, 236. 

Greta Austral SC: 226, 227, 228,229. 

Greta Blackwatch: 34. 

Grieves, Ken: 122, 125, 126. 

Grills, Bill “Fatty’ 

Grimson, Tom: 109. 


Harris, Tom “Pincher™: 70. 
Hiatt, Tom: 96, 


Hajduk-Split: 
—v NSW: 170. 
~y Northern Districts: 170. 
vy Australia: 171. 


Hamilton Athlet 
5. 


147, 148, 159, 210, 215, 269. 
Heaney, Garry: 269, 
Herd, R.: 250. 
Henderson, Andy Snr: 236, 237. 
Henderson, Andy: 236. 
Henderson, Bill: 8, 186, 216, 235, 236. 
Henson Park: 116. 
Hetherington, Harry: 8, 21, 4 
90, 100, 123, 166, 198, 199 
HMS Golden Hind: 101,110, 112, 119. 
Hodge, J.: 160. 
Hodgins, Dally: 82. 


‘Sonja”: 60, 62, 68, 96, 138, 


260, 261. 


Holroyd, A: 146, 
Hough, Ken: 207. 
Hughes, Ben: 57, 217. 
Hughes, Elv 
Hughes, Jac! 
131, 168, 
Hughes, Ron “Coo; 
160, 161, 168, 17! 
Hulme, Eric: 177, 216. 
Hunston, Harry: 132, 134. 
Hunter, Governor John: 31. 
Hunter Sports Hall of Fame: 
Hunter, 125-year best team: 


in”: 57, 102, 118, 148, 
213, 217. 


ra 


I 
India: 

—v Australia: 67. 
Ivanovic, Milan: 261. 


J 

Jack, Tom: 182, 221, 223. 

Jack Pollard’s Soccer Records: 48, 123, 
124, 188. 

Jackson, Jame! 

Jackson, Marjori 

Jaros, Karl: 229, 

Jennings, Graham: 262, 267. 

Jobson, Joe: 96. 

Jobson, Reg: 96. 

Johns, Allan: 8, 11, 13, 82, 120, 160, 175, 
177, 178, 182, 201, 202, 233, 234, 235, 


: 36, 146. 


29. 


Johnston, Craig: 
Johnston, W.: 12 
Jones, Sam MP: 
Joy, Bernard: 54, 69, 70, 168. 


K 

Kearsley: 228. 

Keaton, “Buster”: 203, 204. 

Kelly’s Paddock, Minmi: 32. 

Kemp, Dicky: 62, 147, 148, 150, 218, 223. 
Kennedy, J.: 177 

Kewell, Harry: 11. 

King, Governor Phillip: 31. 

's School, Parramatta: 32 
Kurkland, Cec: 143. 
Kissell, Ron: 12 
Klosters, Newcastle: 53. 


Kosmina, John: 260. 
Kruger, Andre: 9. 261. 


L 

Lambert Park: 26, 37. 

Lambton Park: 34. 

Lambton Thistles: 34. 

Langridge, Tom: 142, 

Langton, Bob: 222, 

Lawrie, Bob: 146, 177, 182, 221, 

223, 235, 255. 

Lee Wai Tong: 237. 

Lemon Tree Passage: 39, 40, 42 

Lennard, Jack: 60, 62. 

Lennard, Perey: 60, 61. 

Lonergan, Enid: 164. 

Lonergan, Jack “Spike”: 8, 51, 53, 58, 65, 
70, 72, 104, 113, 105,130, 163, 164, 165, 
202, 218, 250. 

Lonsdale, Harold: 165. 

Lord, Ron: 8, 60, 71, 178, 186, 222, 223, 260. 

Loxton, Sam: 27. 

Lysaght’s-Orb: 128, 129, 213. 


M 
Mackay, Heather: 15 


Magee, Wall 
Mahoney, Bill: 8, 175, 177, 181, 228, 
229, 262, 265. 
Mahoney, “Tigey”: 
Manners, Barry: 203. 

Marshall, Alistair: 210. 

Marston, Joe: 8, 24, 83, 118, 139, 146, 
148, 174, 175, 212, 249, 261. 

Mascord, Aub: 69, 107. 

Mathews, Jack: 8, 17, 62. 67, 178, 208, 


62, 263. 


Matthews, Sir Stanley: 62, 2 
5, 55, 262. 


Maunder, William “Podge” 
Maxwell, Bill: 8, 250. 
McAuley, J. S.: 117. 
McLaren, Doug: 94, 132, 134,139, 140. 
MeNabb, Jim: 54, 70, 262, 263, 264. 
MePherson, L.: 209. 

MeWilliams, “Bunny”: 166. 

Meier, Rhys: 140, 148. 

Menzies, Robert: 78, 173. 

Metropolitan Hotel: 34. 


Metters Football Club: 56, 67. 213. 
Metters-Marrickville: 108, 214. 
Metters-Canterbury: 109, 214. 
Miller Cup: 99, 119. 

Miller, Keith: 23, 25. 

Minmi Rangers: 33, 36. 

Mitchell, Frank: 146. 

Monagle, Bill: 70, 89 

Morgan, Laurie: 251. 

Moore. Jim: 109, 250. 

Morris & Beeby Pty Ltd: 53, 66. 
Morrow, Bruce: 62, 250, 262, 263. 
Morrow, Dave: 
Morrow, Joh 
Morton, Alan: 96. 

Morton, Merv: 96. 

Mowatt, Cec: 70, 96. 
Mowatt, Chris 96. 

Mt Kembla mine disaster: 72. 


N 

Naish, Harry: 140, 141, 142, 145. 
Narvo, Frank: 8, 253, 257. 
National Soccer League: 269. 
Neal, Ray: 109, 250. 

Nelson, Laurie: 158, 218. 
Neweastle Austral: 229. 
Newcastle Breakers: 269. 


Newcastle KB United: 254. 
Newcastle Jets: 269. 

Newcastle & Wallsend Coal Co.: 30. 
New Zealand tour, 1948: 160. 
Nichols, Cyril: 177, 180. 

Ninaus, Erwin: 229. 

Ninaus, Harold: 229, 


North V South: 161. 

NSW British Football Assn.: 32. 
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Ihe author, Peter Allen, is a 

former editor of The Sun 
Herald newspaper, and an avid 
sports lover since childhood. Now 
a freelance author, he has written a 
number of books, including three 
about one of his greatest sporting 
heroes, Sir Donald Bradman. 
Reg Date, the subject of this book, 
was another of his sporting idols. 
Like Date. the author's love of 
soccer was born out of growing up 
in a mining town on the northern 
coalfields of NSW, where Soccer in 
Winter and cricket in Summer were 
part of life. He played first-division 
football as a teenager and received 
Offers to jom English and Scottish 
clubs. Aston Villa and Glasgow 
Celtic, but retired from football at 
the age of 19 to pursue a career in 
journalism. 


R: Date was a freak. He was 
the greatest centre-forward 
Lever played with or against. ey 

—Socceroo, Doug Wendt. 
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